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PREFACE 


This  is  the  first  history  of  the  Democracy  of  Ohio  that 
has  ever  been  published  and  is  designed  to  supply  a want  that 
has  long  been  felt  by  the  patriotic  Democrats  of  the  state. 

Because  the  subject  was  neglected  so  long  the  work  of 
writing  this  history  has  been  all  the  more  arduous.  There 
was  not  even  so  much  as  a blazed  trail  for  the  historian  to 
follow  and  the  facts  had  to  be  dug  from  many  widely  different 
sources.  For  this  reason  the  work  has  entailed  a vast  amount 
of  labor  and  research  extending  over  a long  period  of  time. 
But  the  hearts  of  the  workers  have  been  in  their  task  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  story  will  prove  to  be  both  interesting  and  valua- 
ble. 

Thomas  E.  Powell,  the  Editor-in-Chief,  was  in  politics 
before  the  large  majority  of  the  present  generation  of  voters 
were  born.  While  always  a Democrat  he  has  never  been  a par- 
tisan, and  a spirit  of  fairness  will  be  found  pervading  this  work 
from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last.  The  growth,  work,  achieve- 
ments, successes  and  reverses  of  the  Party  have  been  traced 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  evolution  of  the  truth  so  far  as  it  could 
be  ascertained  or  understood.  Where  criticisms  have  been 
ventured  upon  they  are,  of  course,  merely  the  expression  of 
an  individual  opinion.  These  opinions  may  not  meet  with  the 
endorsement  of  all  readers,  but  they  have  been  made  in  the 
spirit  of  honesty  and  impartiality. 

The  public  career  of  each  Democratic  Governor  ot  the 
state  is  given  and  a steel  engraving  of  each  accompanies  the 
biography,  and  as  this  is  the  only  history  of  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Ohio,  so  this  is  the  first  collection  of  steel  portraits  of 
all  the  Democratic  Governors  of  the  State  with  the  history  of 
each  governor. 
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PREFACE — Continued 


Since  the  days  of  Plutarch  biography  has  been  the  true 
basis  of  all  history,  and  biography  has  been  given  special  at- 
tention in  this  work.  A strong  and  faithful  endeavor  has  been 
made  to  secure  biographies  not  only  of  the  great  Democrats  of 
the  past  in  this  state  but  of  the  notable  Democrats  of  the  pres- 
ent, so  that  this  work  might  be  a lexicon  up  to  date  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  Democratic  Party  of  Ohio. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  much  valuable  aid  has 
been  received  from  experienced  writers  and  reliable  party  work- 
ers. We  take  this  opportunity  to  convey  our  thanks  to  all  such 
and  to  express  our  appreciation  of  their  assistance. 
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EDWARD  TIFFIN 


The  Democratic  Party  of  the  State 

of  Ohio 


CHAPTER  I 

Political  parties  in  Ohio  when  the  Territory  became  a State — Gov- 
. emor  St.  Clair  and  his  views  of  government — Charges  Filed 
Against  Him — The  Enabling  Act — The  Chillicothe  Conven- 
tion— Removal  of  St.  Clair — The  First  State  Constitution — 
First  State  Election  and  First  and  Second  General  Assemblies — 
Edward  Tiffin — First  Governor. 

When  Ohio  became  a state  in  1803  the  first  Republican  Party, 
which  subsequently  became  the  Democratic  Party,  had  control  of 
public  affairs,  and  rightly  so,  for  the  state  would  have  remained  a 
territory  for  another  decade  could  the  Federalists  have  had  their 
way.  The  latter  party  was  opposed  to  statehood  and  it  was  entirely 
due  to  the  determined  fight  made  by  the  Republicans  that  the  territory 
became  a state  so  early  in  the  Nineteenth  century.  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  his  doctrines  were  strong  in  Ohio  and  even  before  the  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  became  President  his  adherents  in 
this  state  outnumbered  the  Federalists.  The  admission  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Ohio  into  the  Union  as  a state  was  the  first  of  many  great 
boons  conferred  upon  Ohio  by  the  Democracy. 

In  1 788  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  made  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Ohio  by  Congress.  He  had  been  a distinguished  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  had  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  War 
and  was  with  General  Wolfe  at  the  taking  of  Quebec  in  1759;  also 
he  was  a courtly  and  scholarly  man,  but  during  his  long  tenure  as 
Governor  of  the  Territory  he  seems  to  have  developed  into  what  is 
popularly  known  today  as  a political  boss.  He  became  very  arbi- 
trary and  rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  vetoing  bills  which  the  peo- 
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pie  desired.  He  was  a Federalist  of  the  school  of  Washington  and 
Hamilton  and  was  a strong  advocate  of  centralized  government.  He 
claimed  the  right  to  locate  county  seats  and  erect  new  counties  and 
when  the  Legislature  denied  that  he  possessed  such  powers  and  at- 
tempted to  enact  laws  on  these  subjects  he  promptly  vetoed  all  such 
bills.  His  Federalistic  propensities  did  much  to.  strengthen  the  polit- 
ical doctrines  of  Jefferson  throughout  Ohio,  and  the  Democratic  spirit 
was  not  long  in  crystallizing  into  a party  opposing  him  and  therefore 
opposing  Federalism.  The  Republicans  looked  toward  statehood 
as  a means  by  which  to  obtain  truly  representative  government,  and 
assiduously  worked  toward  that  end.  Parties  became  sharply  defined 
and  party  feeling  ran  high.  The  shibboleth  of  the  Federalists  was 
Washington  and  St.  Clair;  that  of  the  Republicans  was  Jefferson 
and  Madison.  The  animosity  between  the  two  parties  became  so 
intense,  it  is  recorded,  that  a Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  Cincinnati 
was  conducted  by  each  party  separately.  Finally  Thomas  Worthing- 
ton, the  state  Republican  leader,  filed  charges  with  President  Jeffer- 
son against  Governor  St.  Clair  attacking  not  only  his  official  conduct 
but  also  his  integrity.  Through  the  persistent  efforts  of  Thomas 
Worthington,  Nathaniel  Massie  and  Edward  Tiffin  an  act  was  passed 
in  the  United  States  Congress,  on  April  30,  1 802,  enabling  the  people 
of  Ohio  to  form  a constitution  and  state  government,  and  on  November 
1st  of  that  year  a constitutional  convention  met  in  Chillicothe.  That 
convention  prepared  the  first  state  constitution  in  the  short  space  of 
twenty-five  days.  Governor  St.  Clair  was  invited  to  address  the 
convention  and  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  declare  his 
opposition  to  the  formation  of  the  state  and  to  criticize  the  adminis- 
tration at  Washington.  For  this  arrogance  he  was  removed  from  the 
position  of  Governor  by  President  Jefferson,  and  Charles  W.  Byrd, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  served  as  Governor  until  the  state 
was  formed. 

The  constitution  framed  by  the  first  constitutional  convention 
at  Chillicothe  served  the  people  of  Ohio  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
It  was  never  submitted  to  the  people  but  was  drawn  up  and  adopted 
by  the  convention  itself,  yet  able  lawyers  have  characterized  it  as  a 
sound  and  practical  instrument  of  organic  law.  Even  at  this  day  the 
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only  criticism  that  can  be  made  of  it  is  that  it  provided  no  check 
whatever  upon  the  legislative  power  and  that  it  gave  the  governor 
no  right  to  veto.  Its  restriction  of  the  governor’s  powers,  however, 
was  inspired  by  the  experience  which  the  people  had  had  with  Gov- 
ernor St.  Clair.  A copy  of  the  constitution  was  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington, and  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  February  19,  1803, 
Ohio  became  a recognized  state  of  the  Union.  It  was  the  Seventeenth 
in  the  order  of  admission  and  sixteen  had  larger  populations. 

The  first  constitution  of  the  state  of  Ohio  specified  that  no  prop- 
erty qualification  was  necessary  for  a man  to  become  a member  of 
the  Legislature  and  that  the  Legislature  should  meet  yearly.  The 
governor  might  be  reelected  twice,  but  he  had  no  veto  power,  nor, 
in  fact,  anything  to  do  with  the  business  of  the  Legislature.  The 
governor  and  all  other  civil  officers  were  liable  to  impeachment  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  were  subject  to  trial  by  the  Senate, 
but  the  sole  punishment  prescribed  was  dismissal  from  office.  The 
elective  franchise  was  conferred  upon  all  white  male  citizens  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  in  this  respect  the  state  of  Ohio  when 
admitted  to  the  Union  was  in  advance  of  all  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
states. 

Pursuant  to  the  new  constitution,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1803, 
an  election  was  held  to  choose  a governor  and  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Edward  Tiffin  of  Chillicothe  was  the  gubernatorial  candidate 
of  the  Republicans.  The  Federalists  wished  to  put  forward  St. 
Clair,  but  he  issued  an  address  to  the  people  declining  to  permit  hi s 
name  to  be  used  as  a candidate.  The  result  was  the  almost  unani- 
mous election  of  Tiffin.  The  returns  of  the  election  give  4,565  as 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast,  of  which  Tiffin  received  4,564.  The 
explanation  of  this  apparent  landslide  to  Tiffin  is  that  the  Federals 
generally  declined  to  vote. 

According  to  the  census  the  population  of  Ohio  in  1800  was: 
42,000  and  it  is  estimated  that  when  admitted  to  the  Union  there 
were  not  more  than  45,000  people  in  the  state. 

The  first  State  Legislature  of  Ohio  met  at  Chillicothe,  March 
I,  1803.  Nathaniel  Massie  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Senate  and 
Michael  Baldwin  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  first  constitution  made 
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no  provision  for  a Lieutenant-Governor.  State  officers  were  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  under  the  constitution  as  follows:  Secretary  of 
State,  William  Creighton,  Jr.;  Auditor  of  State,  Thomas  Gibson; 
Treasurer  of  State  William  McFarland;  Judges  of  Supreme  Court, 
Samuel  Huntington,  William  Sprague  and  Return  J.  Meigs,  Jr., 
Thomas  Worthington  and  John  Smith  were  elected  United  States 
Senators  from  Ohio.  The  state  at  that  time  had  one  member  of  Con- 
gress, all  its  population  demanded. 

The  first  Ohio  Legislature  passed  only  a few  bills,  confining 
itself  to  the  ordinary  necessities  of  a new  state.  It  created  courts  of 
law,  passed  election  laws,  fixed  salaries,  made  the  necessary  appro- 
priations and  organized  a few  counties. 

The  second  General  Assembly  convened  at  Chillicothe,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1803,  with  Nathaniel  Massie  President  of  the  Senate  and  Elias 
Langham  Speaker  of  the  House.  All  territorial  laws  relating  to  the 
militia  were  repealed  and  replaced  by  state  laws.  Provision  was 
made  for  dividing  the  state  into  counties  and  for  the  systematic  col- 
lection of  taxes.  This  Assembly  gave  aliens  the  same  proprietory 
rights  as  citizens  and  enacted  much  meritorious  legislation,  but  the 
effort  to  change  territorial  laws  to  state  laws  was  not  speedily  success- 
ful and  the  Third  General  Assembly  took  a vigorous  hold  on  the  ques- 
tion, revised  the  whole  system  and  gave  the  state  a complete  code  of 
statute  laws. 

Although  the  constitution  gave  the  governor  very  limited  powers. 
Governor  Tiffin  undoubtedly  exerted  a great  influence  on  legislation 
during  his  term  of  office.  He  possessed  a genius  for  administration,  had 
the  fullest  confidence  of  his  party,  and  being  the  first  governor  of 
the  state  had  greater  opportunities  to  display  his  statesmanship  and 
executive  ability  than  any  of  his  successors  have  had.  Upon  him 
and  the  General  Assemblies  which  met  during  his  terms  of  office  de- 
volved the  responsibility  of  organizing  the  new  state  and  framing 
laws  to  suit  formative  conditions,  and,  so  far  as  the  governor  was  con- 
cerned, that  responsibility  could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  better 
hands.  He  had  a complete  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  resources 
of  the  new  state,  and  his  public  acts,  without  exception,  indicate  that 
he  was  governed  by  an  unselfish  and  patriotic  ambition  to  supply  the 
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needs  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  state.  He  held  decided  views 
on  politics,  was  an  ardent  Jeffersonian  and  an  uncompromising  Anti- 
Federalist,  but  in  his  administration  of  state  affairs  his  record  is  that 
of  a statesman  and  not  of  a mere  politician. 

Edward  Tiffin  was  born  at  Carlisle,  England,  June  19,  1 766,  and 
his  boyhood  days  were  spent  in  his  native  city.  He  emigrated  to 
America  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  entered  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  where  he  took  the  medical  course,  obtained  his  degree 
and  settled  in  Berkeley,  Virginia,  to  practice  his  profession.  There 
he  spent  several  years  as  a quiet  country  doctor. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Greenville  which  resulted  from  the  victories 
of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  over  the  Indians,  the  rich  new  territory 
of  Ohio  became  attractive  to  settlers,  and,  like  many  others.  Dr.  Tiffin 
was  attracted  to  the  new  territory.  Many  Virginians  were  settling 
in  the  Scioto  Valley,  in  which  the  new  settlement  of  Chillicothe  was 
planted  and  in  1 797  Edward  Tiffin  settled  in  that  village.  There 
he  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  where  he  was  successful 
both  professionally  and  financially.  In  the  course  of  his  practice  he 
traveled  over  many  miles  of  country  and  in  that  way  became  acquainted 
with  the  people  generally,  which  in  some  degree  accounts  for  his  popu- 
larity in  after  years.  He  held  very  decided  views  on  politics,  was 
an  uncompromising  disciple  of  Jefferson  and  a strong  anti-Federalist. 

In  1799  the  people  of  the  Northwest  Territory  established  a 
legislative  form  of  government,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  pro 
visions  of  the  Ordinance  of  1 787,  elected  a Legislature.  Dr.  Tiffin 
was  sent  as  a representative  from  Chillicothe  and  upon  the  assembling 
of  the  first  Territorial  Legislature  at  Cincinnati,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  That  position  he 
held  until  Ohio  became  a state  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  ex- 
hibited that  ability  and  gained  that  public  experience  which  afterwards 
fitted  him  to  be  Governor. 

When  the  first  Constitutional  Convention  of  Ohio  met  in  1802, 
Edward  1 iffin  was  elected  its  president  where  he  still  further  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  people  and  became  so  universally  popular  that  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  the  state  in  1803  without  opposition.  He 
was  reelected  in  1805,  also  without  opposition  and  in  1807  declined 
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a third  term  which  he  could  have  had  for  the  asking.  It  was  during 
his  second  term  as  Governor  that  he  aided  in  suppressing  the  conspir- 
acy of  Aaron  Burr  and  his  prompt  and  vigorous  methods  on  that  oc- 
casion brought  him  a letter  of  thanks  from  President  Jefferson.  In 
1807  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio  and  while  in 
the  Senate  was  able  to  secure  much  valuable  legislation  for  his  state. 
He  was  the  first  to  obtain  appropriations  for  the  Ohio  River  and  a 
bill  providing  for  the  surveying  of  public  lands  was  also  carried  through 
by  his  efforts.  He  resigned  from  the  Senate  in  March,  1 809,  because 
of  the  death  of  his  wife  and  decided  to  retire  into  private  life.  But 
notwithstanding  his  desire  to  remain  a private  citizen  the  rest  of  his 
days  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  where  he  was  unanimously 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House.  After  this  he  was  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Land  Office.  He  was  the  first  to  hold  that  position  and 
performed  much  valuable  service  in  systematizing  the  surveys  and  the 
claims  relating  to  public  lands.  He  was  in  Washington  in  1814 
when  the  city  was  burned  by  the  British  and  was  the  only  department 
officer  who  saved  the  papers  of  his  office.  As  these  related  to  land 
grants  and  surveys  they  were  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  they  were 
easily  carried  into  security  because  of  the  compact  and  systematic 
form  in  which  they  were  kept.  His  last  public  office  was  that  of 
Surveyor  General  of  the  West,  which  he  held  under  the  administra- 
tions of  four  presidents,  namely,  Madison,  Monroe,  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  Andrew  Jackson.  He  died  in  Chillicothe,  August  9, 
1829.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Edward  Tiffin  was  a man  of  strong 
religious  and  moral  convictions.  He  was  reared  an  Episcopalian  but 
in  1 790  joined  the  Methodist  Church  and  became  a local  preacher 
under  Bishop  Francis  Asbury.  Upon  his  entry  into  the  church  he 
manumitted  his  slaves. 

During  the  first  year  of  Governor  Tiffin’s  regime  occurred  an 
event  of  vast  importance  to  Ohio  and  to  the  Union — the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  by  the  United  States  in  the  year  1803.  Nothing  more 
beneficial  to  Ohio  occurred  during  the  first  era  of  her  history  as  a state. 
It  opened  up  a large  and  valuable  territory  to  her  commerce  in  which 
she  had  previously  been  restricted.  Her  citizens  were  not  able  to 
take  entire  advantage  of  this  situation  until  the  admission  of  Louis- 
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iana  in  1812  because  of  the  unsettled  feeling- west  of  the  Alleghenies 
and  the  want  of  sympathy  between  the  original  colonies  and  the  western 
settlements.  The  purchase,  however,  immediately  opened  the  Mis- 
sissippi for  trade  going  down  the  Ohio  and  largely  increased  the  traffic 
and  wealth  of  the  state. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Control  of  Federal  Patronage  by  the  Original  Colonies — Little  Con- 
sideration for  Ohio  in  Congress — Growth  of  Independent  Spirit 
West  of  the  Alleghenies — The  Burr  Episode — Protests  Against 
the  Federal  Constitution — Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution — Ohio’s  Attitude  in  Relation  Thereto — The  Case 
of  Senator  John  Smith — Changes  in  Ohio’s  Seat  of  Government. 

For  a time,  altogether  too  long,  after  the  colonies  secured  their 
independence,  the  Federal  authorities  seemed  unable  to  consider  any 
territory  except  the  original  colonies  as  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
members  of  Congress  from  those  states  controlled  all  legislation  and 
patronage,  and  gave  little  thought  to  the  citizens  of  the  West,  who 
not  only  had  no  influence  with  the  government,  but  had  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  English  on  the  north,  the  Spanish  on  the  south 
and  west  and  the  Indians  everywhere. 

Ohio  as  a wilderness  was  an  enchanting  land;  as  a civilized 
state  it  has  acquired  new  attractions.  The  mystery  of  the  prehistoric 
mound  builder  will  ever  fascinate  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  legends, 
customs  and  ways  of  the  red  tribes  of  the  forest  will  never  cease  to 
interest  the  archeologist  and  the  historian.  Forming  part  of  the  great, 
hard-working,  prosaic  nation,  this  state-  has  had  its  romances,  come- 
dies and  tragedies,  and  it  had  scarcely  entered  upon  the  dignity  of 
statehood  when  it  became  intimately  connected  with  one  of  the  great- 
est political  romances  of  American  history.  Its  location  and  its  dis- 
tance from  the  national  capital,  a great  distance  in  those  days  when 
there  were  neither  railroads  nor  telegraph  lines,  made  it  a suitable 
base  of  operations  for  Aaron  Burr  when  he  contemplated  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  army  and  probably  the  establishment  of  a monarchy  in 
Mexico. 

Burr  was  a valiant  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1790 
he  was  Attorney-General,  in  1791,  United  States  Senator,  and  in 
1800  was  elected  Vice-President  after  a contest  with  Jefferson  which 
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for  a time  threatened  serious  results.  In  that  memorable  contest  when 
the  Presidential  Electors  met  and  the  votes  were  canvassed  it  was 
found  that  Jefferson  and  Burr  each  had  seventy-three  votes,  Adams 
sixty-six  and  Pinckney  sixty-four.  While  affairs  were  in  this  con- 
dition it  was  charged  that  Burr  attempted  by  intrigue  to  be  elected 
in  preference  to  Jefferson,  but  it  was  also  alleged  that  Jefferson  pur- 
chased votes.  Balloting  continued  for  four  days  and  four  nights 
before  Jefferson  was  finally  elected.  Burr  being  second  on  the  ballot 
became  Vice-President,  as  the  law  then  was.  In  1804  he  was  an 
independent  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York  against  Morgan 
Lewis,  but  was  defeated.  Then  followed  his  duel  with  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  which  the  latter  was  slain.  Burr’s  political  strength  had 
been  declining  and  the  death  of  Hamilton  ended  his  political  career. 

Burr  had  been  a schoolmate  of  the  unfortunate  Robert  Emmet 
and  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  great  Corsican  whose  armies  were 
then  conquering  Europe. 

Texas  at  that  time  was  a part  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  con- 
trolled the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  Gulf  to  St.  Louis. 

From  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  down  to  1812  a 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  discontent  and  intrigue  brooded  over  all  the 
country  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  The  settlers  were  situated  between 
the  original  states,  which  gave  them  slight  consideration,  and  the  Mex- 
icans who  felt  no  friendship  for  them.  They  demanded  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should  seize  Louisiana  and  drive  the  Mex- 
icans from  the  Mississippi.  This  seemed  too  great  a task  for  the 
young  country  and  a feeling  of  independence  began  to  spread  west  of 
the  Alleghenies  that  bred  an  inclination  to  separate  from  the  govern- 
ment altogether.  This  condition  of  affairs  drew  the  attention  of  out- 
siders and  for  years  there  was  much  plotting  and  intrigue  in  which  the 
French  and  Spanish  of  Louisiana,  foreign  officers  and  native  Mexicans 
and  even  the  French,  Spanish  and  English  governments  took  a hand. 

Burr  being  discredited  in  the  East  and  knowing  the  feeling  that 
pervaded  the  West,  copying  no  doubt  the  ambitious  Bonaparte,  de- 
cided to  take  advantage  of  the  unrest  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  or- 
ganize an  army,  descend  upon  Mexico  and  establish  an  empire  of  his 
own.  The  United  States  and  Spain  were  on  the  verge  of  war  and  no 
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doubt  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  would  have  the  sympathy  if  not  the 
countenance  of  his  country  in  his  attack  upon  the  Spanish  possession. 
He  made  his  headquarters  upon  the  Island  of  Blennerhassett  in  the 
Ohio  River,  off  Washington  County,  Ohio.  He  sought  support  in 
Ohio,  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Indiana,  and  enrolled  recruits  in  those 
states.  General  James  Wilkinson  was  his  chief  military  aide  and  was 
the  man  who  ultimately  betrayed  him.  Not  only  pages  but  volumes 
have  been  written  on  this  romantic  episode  in  the  early  history  of  what 
was  then  the  West.  Burr  received  considerable  support  from  indi- 
viduals in  Ohio,  but  as  soon  as  his  intent  became  known  to  the  authori- 
ties steps  were  taken  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  his  ambitious  scheme. 
Burr  was  arrested  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  and  was  tried  for  treason, 
but  no  evidence  that  he  had  any  designs  against  the  United  States 
could  be  produced  and  the  trial  came  to  nothing.  Henry  Clay  was 
his  counsel  at  that  trial  and  made  the  remarkable  statement  that  Burr 
entertained  no  design  to  intermeddle  with  or  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  United  States  or  its  territories  nor  any  part  of  them  and  that 
his  aims  were  well  understood  and  approved  by  the  government.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  however,  consigned  him  to  odious  oblivion,  but  time  has 
softened  the  glaring  colors  in  his  story,  has  even  evolved  doubts  of 
some  of  the  charges  made  against  him,  and  the  imagination  of  the 
novelist  has  woven  romances  around  the  little  island  in  the  Ohio  and  the 
gigantic  project  of  the  greatest  political  misfit  this  country  has  ever 
known. 

But  notwithstanding  the  discontent  and  unrest  pervading  Ohio 
in  1805  the  state  at  heart  was  one  of  the  most  loyal  members  of  the 
Union,  and  her  public  men  of  that  day  displayed  a steadfastness  and 
patriotism  which  has  never  since  been  excelled.  Shortly  after  her  ad- 
mission as  a state  the  progressives  of  that  day,  in  the  older  states,  be- 
gan to  propose  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  such  pro- 
posals as  took  definite  shape  came  before  the  Fourth  General  Assembly 
of  Ohio  in  1805.  Massachusetts  had  a proposition  to  amend  the 
Constitution  “so  that  the  Representatives  may  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  states  according  to  the  number  of  their  free  inhabitants  re- 
spectively.” The  Ohio  legislature  declined  to  assent  to  this,  and  the 
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cause  assigned  for  its  rejection  shows  not  only  the  conservatism  but 
the  patriotism  of  the  men  of  Ohio  in  that  day. 

In  order  to  understand  comprehensively  the  wisdom  of  that  re- 
jection of  an  amendment  which  simply  called  for  representation  in 
proportion  to  population  it  is  necessary  to  recall  how  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution came  into  existence  and  the  difficulty  of  having  it  adopted. 
When  the  National  Convention  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  May, 
1 787,  “for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the  several  legislatures 
such  alterations  and  provisions  therein  as  should,  when  agreed  to  by 
Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  states,  be  adequate  to  the  exigencies 
of  government  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union,”  it  soon  appeared  that 
the  delegates  were  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  of  these  de- 
sired to  confine  the  convention  to  an  amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, to  establish  Democratic  governments  in  the  respective  states 
united  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  varying  little  from  a treaty  of 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive.  The  second  party  which  was  headed 
by  Alexander  Hamilton  advocated  a strong,  aristocratic  national  gov- 
ernment. The  third  party  took  the  middle  ground  between  the  other 
two  and  advocated  the  formation  of  a government  partly  national  and 
partly  federal — a government  both  elective  and  representative  in  its 
character;  a government  which  should  represent  the  people  in  their 
numerical  strength  and  the  states  in  their  sovereign  capacity.  The 
people  were  to  be  represented  in  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
states  in  the  other,  while  the  national  executive  was  created  partly 
by  the  people  and  partly  by  the  states.  This  scheme  was  called  the 
“Virginia  Plan”  and  was  undoubtedly  drawn  by  Madison.  A suffi- 
cient number  of  the  first  and  second  parties  yielded  to  this  middle 
course  to  constitute  a majority  of  the  convention.  Hence  our  present 
Constitution  exclusive  of  subsequent  amendments  was  reported  by 
the  convention  and  recommended  by  that  body  to  be  adopted  by  the 
several  states.  The  national  convention  provided  in  the  Constitution 
that  when  nine  states  should  ratify  it  it  would  then  be  declared  adopted. 
The  new  Constitution,  however,  raised  storms  of  protest  all  over  the 
country  and  was  not  adopted  by  nine  states  until  July,  1 788,  when 
New  Hampshire  completed  the  list  by  voting  to  adopt  it.  The  ob- 
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jections  to  the  new  Constitution  were  many.  Claims  were  made  that  it 
sacrificed  too  much  to  the  small  states;  that  the  Constitution  departed 
entirely  from  the  principles  of  the  Confederacy;  that  it  clothed  the 
President  with  too  much  power  and  patronage;  that  the  people  were 
not  secured  against  the  gradual  encroachment  upon  their  rights;  that 
the  new  Constitution  contemplated  a national  government  vested  with 
extensive  powers  operating  not  upon  the  states  but  upon  individuals. 
And  long  after  it  was  ratified  there  continued  to  be  a strong  objection 
to  several  of  its  features.  Alexander  Hamilton  and  even  Washing- 
ton himself  regarded  the  republic  as  an  experiment. 

Such  being  the  conditions  under  which  the  Constitution  had  been 
adopted  and  the  objections  having  been  so  many  and  so  wide  spread, 
the  wisdom  of  Ohio’s  reply  to  the  proposed  amendment  from  Massa- 
chusetts becomes  apparent.  The  reason  given  for  rejecting  it  was 
that  the  Constitution  had  been  formed  but  recently;  that  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  a compromise,  and  that  many  had  predicted  its  failure  on  account 
of  the  diversity  of  interests  and  opinions  in  the  different  states.  To 
approve  such  an  amendment  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  disturb 
the  relations  between  the  states,  and  therefore  it  was  rejected. 

From  Kentucky  came  an  amendment  which  proposed  to  do  away 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Courts  over  suits  between 
citizens  of  different  states  and  between  a citizen  and  the  state.  The 
General  Assembly  of  Ohio  refused  to  assent  to  this,  giving  as  its 
principal  reason  that  “too  frequent  alterations  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  may  tend  to  unhinge  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  founded.” 

From  North  Carolina  came  a proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  confer  upon  Congress  immediately  the  power  of  forbidding 
the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United  States.  Ohio  believed  in  ad- 
hering to  the  Constitution,  which  provided  that  such  importation  “shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  Congress  prior  to  1808.”  This  stand  was  not 
taken  because  Ohio  favored  slave  trade,  but  because  she  did  not  be- 
lieve in  giving  Congress  the  power  to  change  any  of  the  articles  of 
the  Constitution  to  which  the  states  had  with  difficulty  been  induced 
to  agree.  States  rights  were  jealously  guarded  in  that  day  and  for 
many  years  afterward.  The  adhesive  sentiment  of  the  Union  had 
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not  had  time  to  harden,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Ohio  Legislature 
to  do  nothing  to  jar  the  newly  erected  political  structure  was  commen- 
dable. 

From  1803  to  1808,  John  Smith  represented  Ohio  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  was  suspected  of  being  connected  with  the  Burr  con- 
spiracy and  an  indictment  was  found  against  him.  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Virginia.  The  State  Senate  of  Ohio  then  made  a complete 
investigation  of  the  charges  against  Senator  Smith  and  the  evidence  ad- 
duced was  strong  enough  to  satisfy  a majority  of  the  Senate  that  his 
conduct  had  not  been  compatible  with  his  position  as  a United  States 
Senator.  On  April  9,  1 808,  a motion  was  made  to  expel  him.  Nine- 
teen senators  voted  for  the  motion  and  ten  against  it,  and  as  it  required 
two-thirds  of  the  senators  voting  to  pass  such  a motion  it  failed  by 
one  vote.  The  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  requested  him  to  resign, 
which  he  did,  and  was  succeeded  by  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  Jr.,  in 
1 808.  His  term  would  have  expired  the  following  year. 

Although  Ohio  was  organized  into  a state  in  1803,  it  had  no 
permanent  seat  of  government  until  1816.  The  legislature  convened 
at  Chillicothe  until  1810,  and  the  sessions  from  1810  to  1812,  inclu- 
sive, were  held  at  Zanesville,  and  then  the  legislature  returned  to  Chilli- 
cothe, where  its  sessions  were  held  until  December,  1816,  when  the 
first  session  opened  in  Columbus. 

In  the  same  year  the  state  offices  were  moved  from  Chillicothe. 
The  population  of  Columbus  was  only  a few  hundred  people  and  the 
street  improvements  very  crude.  In  1824,  the  county  seat  was  re- 
moved from  Franklinton  to  Columbus.  A little  episode  occurred  in 
1839,  which  came  near  taking  the  capital  from  this  city.  The  legisla- 
ture investigated  certain  charges  against  a member  from  Cuyahoga, 
when  a number  of  citizens  of  Columbus  signed  a petition  expressing 
confidence  in  that  member.  This  was  considered  “unjustifiable  med- 
dling of  the  citizens  with  the  doings  of  the  legislature.” 

The  legislature  became  much  excited  over  this  alleged  inter- 
ference and  so,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Flood  of  Licking,  passed  a bill 
repealing  the  act  making  Columbus  the  permanent  capital.  The  work 
on  the  capitol  had  already  started  and  $41,585  been  expended  upon 
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it,  but  it  was  suddenly  stopped  to  await  the  report  of  a committee, 
which  took  a long  time  to  decide  that  the  original  act  was  a contract 
and  could  not  be  repealed.  There  was  a minority  report,  which  pro- 
vided that  propositions  for  another  seat  of  government  be  received 
by  the  Governor,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  senate  by  a vote  of  1 8 to 
16,  but  defeated  in  the  house  by  a vote  of  36  to  29.  Thus  Columbus 
came  near  not  being  the  capital  through  the  jealousy  of  the  Legislature 
regarding  its  rights  and  dignity. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Resignation  of  Governor  Tiffin — Succeeded  by  Thomas  Kirker — Elec- 
tion of  Jonathan  Meigs — His  Ineligibility — Election  of  Samuel 
Huntington — Impeachment  of  Judges  of  Supreme  Court — Ohio 
in  the  War  of  1812 — The  Site  of  the  City  of  Columbus — De- 
cline of  Federalism — Othniel  Looker. 

On  March  3,  1807,  Edward  Tiffin  resigned  as  Governor  to  be- 
come United  States  Senator,  and  Thomas  Kirker,  the  Speaker  of 
the  Senate,  became  Acting-Governor.  In  October  of  that  year  Return 
Jonathan  Meigs,  Jr.,  Federalist,  was  elected  Governor  over  Nathaniel 
Massie,  Republican,  by  a vote  of  5,550  against  4,757.  Return 
Jonathan  Meigs  was  at  that  time  serving  as  United  States  Judge 
for  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  His  seat  was  contested  on  the 
ground  of  non-residence  and  he  was  declared  to  be  ineligible  to  act 
as  Governor.  Nathaniel  Massie  refused  to  serve,  and  in  this  way 
Governor  Kirker  continued  as  Acting-Governor  until  December,  1 808, 
when  Samuel  Huntington  was  elected. 

Thomas  Kirker  was  born  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1760. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  at  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania.  In  1792  he  moved  to  Manchester,  Adams 
County,  Ohio,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  that  county.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  state 
and  served  from  1803  to  1815,  during  twenty  months  of  which  time 
he  was  Acting-Governor.  In  1816  he  was  elected  Representative 
from  Adams  County  and  was  made  Speaker.  From  1821  to  1825 
he  again  served  as  Senator.  He  died  February  19,  1837. 

Samuel  Huntington  was  elected  Governor  in  1808  in  a contest 
in  which  there  were  three  candidates,  all  of  whom  were  Republicans, 
and  the  vote  stood,  Samuel  Huntington  7,293,  Thomas  Worthington 
5,601,  Thomas  Kirker,  3,397. 

Samuel  Huntington  came  of  Puritan  stock  and  was  born  at  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut,  in  1 765.  He  came  of  an  illustrious  family,  his 
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father  having  been  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. He  was  educated  at  Yale  and  was  graduated  in  1785.  He 
was  reputed  to  be  an  accomplished  scholar.  After  leaving  Yale  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1 793  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  town.  The  spirit  of  the  West 
called  him  to  Ohio  and  he  settled  in  Cleveland  in  1801.  In  1802 
he  became  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  He  then  be- 
came State  Senator  from  Trumbull  County  and  was  made  Speaker 
of  the  Senate.  He  was  then  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
and  while  occupying  that  position  was  elected  Governor  in  1808. 
Shortly  before  his  election  as  Governor  a conflict  arose  between  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Legislature,  as  a result  of  which  Judge  Huntington 
was  impeached  by  the  Legislature,  but  the  impeachment  proceeding  was 
dropped  when  Huntington  was  elected  Governor.  After  serving  one 
term  he  retired  to  his  home  on  Grand  River,  but  in  1812  he  again 
became  a member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  being  elected  Representa- 
tive. 

The  impeachment  referred  to  came  about  in  this  way : In  1 805 

the  Legislature  gave  Justices  of  the  Peace  jurisdiction  without  a jury 
to  the  amount  of  $50.00.  As  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
guaranteed  trial  by  jury  in  suits  involving  over  $20.00,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  the  legislative  act  to  be  void  and  unconstitutional,  because 
the  Constitution  of  Ohio  said  that  “the  right  of  trial  by  jury  should 
be  inviolate.”  The  Court’s  decision  was  construed  as  an  insult  by  the 
Legislature  and  resolutions  of  impeachment  were  offered  in  the  Sixth 
General  Assembly  against  Judges  Huntington  and  Tod  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  Judge  Pease,  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Third  Circuit. 
While  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  pending  Judge  Huntington 
was  elected  Governor  and  resigned  from  the  bench,  but  the  charges 
preferred  against  Judges  Pease  and  Tod  were  pressed.  They  an- 
swered the  charges  of  impeachment  against  them  by  the  wording  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Ohio  with  the 
result  that  both  judges  were  acquitted.  The  impeachment  of  judges 
for  deciding  against  the  validity  of  the  law  had  no  precedent  in  our 
history.  It  was  an  attack  on  one  of  the  prime  functions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Sixth  General  Assembly  might  have  found  itself  more 
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popular  had  it  sat  in  the  year  1912  than  in  the  year  1808.  It  intro- 
duced the  progressive  idea  into  politics  a century  before  its  time. 

When  the  war  with  England  broke  out  in  1812  and  General 
Hull  had  retired  from  Detroit,  ex-Governor  Huntington,  in  company 
with  General  Cass,  visited  Washington  to  represent  to  the  national 
government  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  northern  Ohio.  Hun- 
tington was  appointed  District  Paymaster  with  the  rank  of  Colonel 
and  was  supplied  with  funds.  He  remained  with  the  army  for  months 
and  cooperated  in  every  way  in  his  power  to  its  efficiency  until  peace 
was  declared,  when  he  returned  home.  He  died  at  Painesville, 
Ohio,  in  1817. 

Under  the  State  Constitution  the  temporary  location  of  the  state 
capital  at  Chillicothe  came  to  an  end  in  1808.  There  was  some 
objection  to  continuing  the  capital  at  Chillicothe  and  the  citizens  of 
Zanesville  petitioned  for  its  removal  to  their  town,  giving  assurance 
that  the  state  would  not  be  put  to  any  expense,  and  upon  the  strength 
of  this  petition  the  Legislature  removed  the  seat  of  government  to 
Zanesville  in  1810.  It  remained  there  for  two  years.  On  February 
14,  1812,  the  Legislature  changed  the  capital  back  to  Chillicothe 
but  at  the  same  time  provided  for  the  acceptance  of  certain  proposals 
for  the  establishment  of  a permanent  capital  at  Columbus.  The 
site  of  Columbus  was  then  a virgin  forest.  Lyne  Starling  and  others 
who  were  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Columbus  donated  a tract  of 
land  to  the  state  and  guaranteed  the  erection  of  a statehouse  and 
penitentiary.  On  February  21st,  a resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  declaring  that  the  “Permanent  seat  of  government  of  this 
state  shall  be  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Columbus. 
On  December  2,  1816,  the  General  Assembly  met  for  the  first  time 
at  Columbus,  the  new  seat  of  government,  where  it  has  assembled 
ever  since.  The  present  capital  then  had  a population  of  about  seven 
hundred  persons. 

In  1810  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  Jr.,  was  elected  Governor 
over  Thomas  Worthington  by  a vote  of  9,924  against  7,731.  Both 
were  Republicans.  Meigs  had  been  a candidate  on  the  Federalist 
ticket  in  1807,  but  had  changed  his  politics  in  the  meantime.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  first  term  in  1812  he  was  reelected  on  the  Federalist 
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ticket  and  was  the  only  man  with  a tinge  of  Federalism  who  ever  sat  in 
the  Governor’s  chair  of  Ohio. 

Federalism  was  on  the  decline  at  that  time.  In  fact,  it  began 
to  wane  after  the  death  of  Washington.  He  was  not  only  the  head 
but  the  vertebra  of  that  party.  During  his  two  terms  as  President 
his  party  received  a great  deal  of  respect  and  support  which  was 
really  tendered  to  him  personally.  When  he  died  Federalism  lost 
all  that  prestige.  In  Ohio  the  loss  of  St.  Clair  had  a similar  local 
effect.  It  retained  much  strength,  however,  in  New  England  and 
New  York  State.  There  were  reasons  for  this.  In  the  older  parts  of 
the  country  people  had  been  accustomed  to  monarchial  rule;  the 
wealth  and  aristocracy  were  also  in  the  older  states.  The  patroon 
system  had  not  been  abolished,  and  not  a few  families  owned  immense 
tracts  of  land  and  drew  large  incomes  from  numerous  tenantry.  Dem- 
ocratic doctrines  were  not  palatable  to  those  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  dictate  and  all  such  were  in  favor  of  a strong  central  govern- 
ment, and,  consequently  were  Federalists.  When  the  war  broke  out 
with  England  in  1812  it  was  opposed  by  the  Federalists.  The  Feder- 
alists of  New  England  were  of  the  most  extreme  kind  in  their  doctrines. 
The  historian  Hammond,  who  lived  in  that  day  says:  “It  was  appre- 
hended that  they  were  determined  either  to  change  the  administration 
or  to  secede  from  the  Union  and  form  a separate  peace  with  Great 
Britain.”  The  attitude  of  New  York  State,  which  supported  the 
national  government  was  all  that  saved  the  United  States  from  being 
forced  into  a disgraceful  peace.  The  recollection  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  to  allow  the  Federalists 
to  escape  the  just  and  wide-spread  condemnation  which  they  received 
for  their  pro-English  attitude  and  the  party  rapidly  dwindled  to  decay 
after  the  year  1812.  Ethan  Allen  Brown  was  the  last  Federalist 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio.  That  was  in  1816  and  he  received 
only  1607  votes  out  of  30,000  cast  at  the  election.  Two  years  later 
he  had  been  absorbed  into  the  Republican  ranks  and  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor by  a majority  of  22,000. 

In  the  last  year  of  Governor  Meigs’  first  administration  war 
was  officially  declared  with  England  June  18,  1812,  and  although 
Ohio  lies  six  hundred  miles  from  the  seaboard,  she  was  drawn  more 
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directly  into  the  conflict  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  This 
was  owing  to  her  juxtaposition  to  the  Canadian  border.  Two  months 
before  the  official  declaration  of  war  Ohio  began  to  prepare  for  the 
inevitable  struggle.  General  William  Hull  was  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  western  wing,  of  the  army.  Governor  Meigs,  in  response  to 
the  call  of  President  Madison,  recruited  three  regiments  of  volunteers, 
and  these  under  the  command  of  Colonels  Duncan  McArthur,  James 
Finley  and  Lewis  Cass  concentrated  at  Urbana  where  they  were 
joined  by  a regiment  of  regulars.  Under  the  command  of  General 
Hull  the  army  marched  to  Detroit  where  Hull  made  his  headquarters. 
He  made  no  effort  to  prosecute  a campaign,  but  at  the  first  intimation 
of  an  attack  by  the  British  he  surrendered  Detroit,  his  military  stores 
and  garrison  and  left  the  whole  territory  of  Michigan  in  the  hands  of 
the  British.  The  Ohio  troops  were  included  in  the  surrender  and  were 
sent  home  under  parole.  The  indignation  throughout  Ohio  was  intense 
and  the  soldiers  from  this  state  who  felt  that  General  Hull  had  dis- 
graced them  were  particularly  bitter.  General  Hull  was  subsequently 
courtmartialed  for  cowardice  and  unofficerlike  conduct.  He  was 
found  guilty  of  both  charges  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  was  re- 
prieved on  account  of  his  Revolutionary  services.  His  name  was,  how- 
ever, stricken  from  the  army  roll. 

General  William  H.  Harrison  succeeded  Hull  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Western  Army.  Ohio  continued  to  be  the  seat  of 
warfare.  Within  her  boundaries  were  the  important  military  points 
of  Forts  Stephenson,  Meigs,  McArthur  and  Defiance.  In  the  summer 
of  1812  General  Tupper,  at  the  head  of  a thousand  men,  marched 
to  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  Rapids,  but  the  expedition  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  aimless  and  Tupper  finally  marched  his  men  back 
to  Ft.  McArthur  on  the  Scioto  River  in  Hardin  County. 

In  the  following  winter  General  Winchester  marched  into  Michi- 
gan but  suffered  a terrible  defeat  on  the  River  Raisin. 

This  reverse  impelled  General  Harrison  to  inaugurate  measures 
that  would  retrieve  American  prestige  and  vindicate  the  supremacy 
of  his  country  on  Ohio  soil.  Ohio  was  doing  her  duty,  but  the  War 
Department  was  slow  in  grasping  the  situation  and  furnishing  the 
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necessary  supplies.  In  addition  to  this  the  militia  commanders  failed 
to  maintain  proper  discipline  among  their  troops. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  Rapids  General  Harrison  constructed 
a fort  which,  in  honor  of  the  Governor,  he  named  Ft.  Meigs.  This 
fort  occupied  a strategic  position  in  the  Northwest.  It  furnished  a 
splendid  base  from  which  to  operate  in  an  invasion  of  Canada  and  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  British  to  destroy  it  before  they  could  invade 
Ohio.  General  Harrison  had  a force  of  two  thousand  men,  well 
equipped.  On  April  28,  1813,  the  British  force,  under  General  Proc- 
tor, laid  siege  to  Ft.  Meigs.  The  besieging  army  was  estimated  at 
about  three  thousand  men,  most  of  whom  were  Indians  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  famous  Tecumseh.  On  May  1st,  the  British  opened  with 
their  batteries  on  the  garrison  and  kept  up  the  bombardment  for  five 
days  without  effecting  any  result.  The  Americans  made  several  sor- 
ties and  at  the  end  of  thirteen  days  Proctor  raised  the  siege  and  retired. 
While  the  siege  was  going  on  Governor  Meigs  called  out  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  and  led  them  in  person  to  assist  General  Harrison.  This 
army  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Lower  Sandusky  and  was  met  by 
General  Harrison  who  informed  the  Governor  of  the  retreat  of  the 
British.  The  volunteer  army  was  then  dismissed  by  General  Harrison. 

Following  the  siege  of  Ft.  Meigs  came  that  of  Fort  Stephenson, 
which  was  defended  by  Maj.  Croghan  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men.  This  little  band  defended  the  fort  with  such  spirit  and  valor  that 
General  Proctor  with  five  hundred  regulars  and  seven  hundred  Indians 
was  unable  to  capture  it.  Croghan  received  great  credit  for  his  heroic 
defense  of  Ft.  Stephenson.  This  ended  all  military  operations  within 
the  boundaries  of  Ohio. 

In  September,  1813,  occurred  the  naval  battle  on  Lake  Erie 
which  made  the  name  of  Oliver  H.  Perry,  the  American  commander, 
famous  forever.  On  September  1 Oth  of  that  year  he  sailed  out  of  Put- 
In-Bay  with  a fleet  of  nine  vessels,  carrying  fifty- four  guns  and  four 
swivels  to  meet  the  British  fleet  under  Commodore  Barclay  which 
consisted  of  six  vessels  carrying  sixty-three  guns,  four  howitzers  and 
two  swivels.  The  record  of  that  famous  naval  engagement  is  familiar 
to  every  one.  The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  the  last  engagement  of 
the  War  of  1812  that  occurred  within  or  off  the  borders  of  Ohio. 
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It  was  fought  in  the  western  portion  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  west  of  the 
island  known  as  West  Sister. 

Ohio  contributed  to  the  war,  through  taxation,  $312,450.00, 
besides  many  considerable  sums  donated  by  private  individuals.  The 
tax  was  in  the  nature  of  internal  duties  on  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  distilled  spirits,  licenses  on  carriages  and  auctions  and  stamps  on 
commercial  paper. 

Governor  Meigs  resigned  his  office,  March  25,  1814,  to  become 
Post  Master  General  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Madison. 

Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  Jr.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Return  Jona- 
than Meigs,  Sr.,  who  came  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  1788,  and  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Ohio.  They  were  of  Revolutionary  stock  and 
the  elder  Meigs  was  a distinguished  Revolutionary  soldier.  The 
future  Governor  was  born  in  1 765  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  the  same  class  with  Governor  Huntington 
in  1 785.  When  he  arrived  at  Marietta  in  1 788  he  found  that  settle- 
ment surrounded  by  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  The  village  was 
nothing  more  than  a cluster  of  log  huts  which  were  built  for  mutual 
protection  around  a square  in  the  center.  Among  the  settlers  in  those 
huts,  however,  were  many  who,  in  intellectual  culture  and  social 
refinement,  would  have  graced  any  society.  Return  Jonathan  Meigs 
had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  and  took  up  his  practice  in  Marietta. 
In  1802  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  a Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  1804  President  Jefferson  made  him  Military  Commander 
of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  and  two  years  later  the  same  president 
appointed  him  United  States  Judge  for  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 
While  serving  in  that  capacity  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio,  but 
was  declared  ineligible  on  account  of  non-residency,  he  having  been 
a resident  of  Louisiana  and  Michigan  for  four  years.  In  1810  he  was 
elected  Governor  as  has  already  been  noted.  The  War  of  1812 
was  the  principal  event  in  the  two  terms  which  he  served  as  Governor 
and  during  that  conflict  he  proved  himself  a man  of  strong  character 
and  great  executive  ability.  He  was  not  only  patriotic  and  vigilant, 
but  proved  that  he  was  willing  to  go  out  and  fight  in  the  defense  of 
Ohio  and  his  country.  He  was  Post  Master  General  from  1814  to 
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1 823,  serving  under  both  Madison  and  Monroe.  He  died  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  March  29,  1825. 

Othniel  Looker  was  Speaker  of  the  Senate  when  Governor  Meigs 
resigned  and  consequently  became  Acting-Governor  from  March  25, 
1814,  until  the  end  of  that  year.  Othniel  Looker  was  a native  of 
New  York,  born  in  1757.  His  parents  were  poor  and  he  had  few 
educational  advantages.  He  was  a private  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  after  peace  was  restored  received  a grant  of  land  on  account 
of  his  services.  He  then  moved  into  the  Northwest  Territory,  built  his 
cabin  with  his  own  ax,  began  clearing  the  forest  and  became  a hard- 
working farmer.  Being  a man  of  integrity  and  unusual  intelligence 
he  became  a leader  in  his  section  of  the  state  and  was  sent  first  to 
the  House  and  later  to  the  Senate,  of  which  he  eventually  became 
Speaker.  While  in  that  position  Governor  Meigs  resigned  and  he 
became  Acting-Governor. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


The  Election  of  1814 — Regime  of  Governor  Worthington — Election 
of  Ethan  Allen  Brown  in  1818 — The  Question  of  Internal  Wa- 
terways— Appearance  of  the  Doctrine  of  Nullification — Opening 
of  United  States  Bank  in  Ohio — The  Chillicothe  Bank  Raid — 
Ohio  State  Legislature  on  Nullification — Act  Providing  for 
Canal  Commissioners — Commencement  of  Ohio’s  Canal  System. 

In  the  fall  of  1814,  Othniel  Looker  was  nominated  for  Gover- 
nor by  the  Federalist  Party.  The  Republicans  nominated  Thomas 
Worthington,  who  was  elected  by  a vote  of  15,879  against  6,171. 
Governor  Worthington  served  two  terms.  At  his  second  election  he 
received  22,931  votes  while  James  Dunlap,  another  Republican,  re- 
ceived 6,295  and  Ethan  Allen  Brown,  Federalist,  1,607.  This 
vote  shows  the  rapid  decline  of  Federalism  already  referred  to. 

Governor  Worthington  had  a unique  experience  while  chief 
executive  of  the  state — an  experience,  the  like  of  which  no  other  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  has  ever  had.  While  Governor  he  was  arrested  and 
started  off  to  jail  for  debt.  The  incident  came  about  in  this  way: 
He  had  contracted  with  Judge  Jarvis  Pike  to  chop  the  timber  and 
grub  the  stumps  from  the  present  statehouse  square.  The  Governor, 
residing  at  Chillicothe,  was  a non-resident  of  Franklin  County.  Some 
misunderstanding  arose  regarding  the  payment  of  Judge  Pike  for  his 
labor  and  he  lost  patience  over  the  matter,  went  before  Squire  King 
and  sued  out  a capias  upon  which  he  had  the  Governor  arrested  and 
marched  off  to  jail.  He  was  not  locked  up,  however,  as  the  matter 
was  satisfactorily  adjusted  before  he  reached  the  turnkey. 

On  December  2,  1816,  the  General  Assembly  met  for  the  first 
time  at  Columbus,  the  new  seat  of  government.  In  that  year  also 
the  State  Library  was  founded  by  Governor  Worthington,  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  library  being  a few  volumes  gathered  by  the  Governor 
himself. 
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Thomas  Worthington  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  Virginia, 
February  10,  1767.  He  was  a brother-in-law  of  Edward  Tiffin 
and  came  with  him  to  Chillicothe  in  1 797.  In  that  year  he  built  the 
first  sawmill  erected  in  the  valley  of  the  Scioto.  He  became  associated 
with  Tiffin  not  only  in  business  but  in  politics  and  they  exercised  more 
influence  in  Ohio  than  any  other  two  men  of  their  time.  Worthington 
was  a strong  advocate  of  statehood  and  no  man  of  his  day  did  more 
to  carry  Ohio  into  membership  in  the  Union  than  he.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  and  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1802.  He  represented  Ohio  in  the  United  States 
Senate  from  1803  to  1807  and  from  1810  to  1814.  In  the  National 
Legislature  he  took  first  rank  as  an  advocate  of  internal  improve- 
ments and  has  been  accorded  the  honor  of  being  the  father  of  that 
system.  As  Governor  he  urged  the  establishment  of  the  common 
school  system  which  had  been  too  long  neglected  in  Ohio.  He  also 
favored  the  canal  system  which  was  then  beginning  to  attract  at- 
tention and  became  a member  of  the  Canal  Commission  of  Ohio. 
He  died  in  New  York  City,  June  20,  1827.  In  both  public  and 
private  life  he  was  a man  of  the  highest  type. 

Ethan  Allen  Brown  was  elected  Governor  in  1818  by  a vote 
of  30,194  against  8,075  for  James  Dunlap,  also  a Republican,  who 
had  been  defeated  by  Thomas  Worthington  in  1816.  Brown  was 
also  a candidate  against  Worthington  on  the  Federalist  ticket  but 
with  the  decline  of  that  party  had  changed  his  politics.  No  doubt 
he  saw  a new  light  for  he  was  a man  who  moved  with  the  times. 

Two  important  events  in  Ohio  marked  the  regime  of  Governor 
Brown.  The  first  brought  to  the  front  the  pernicious  question  of  nulli- 
fication; the  second  was  the  question  of  internal  waterways. 

In  1817  the  Second  United  States  Bank  opened  two  branches 
in  Ohio,  one  at  Cincinnati  and  the  other  at  Chillicothe.  In  the  winter 
of  1819  the  State  Legislature  passed  a law  to  tax  those  two  banks 
and  fixed  the  tax  at  fifty  thousand  dollars  on  each  branch.  The 
banks  refused  to  pay  and  the  state  collector  entered  the  Chillicothe 
bank  on  September  17,  1819,  and  took  away  by  force  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  tax  due  on  both  the  Federal  banks.  This 
he  was  empowered  to  do  under  the  state  law,  but  he  did  it  in  the 
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face  of  an  order  from  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  enjoining 
state  officers  from  proceeding  under  the  Ohio  statute.  As  a conse- 
quence all  concerned  in  the  raid  on  the  Chillicothe  bank  were  arrested 
and  punished  for  contempt  of  court.  At  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  court  suit  was  brought  by  the  bank  to  recover  the  money  from 
the  state.  The  Court  decided  in  favor  of  the  bank  and  the  money 
was  returned. 

7Tis  incident  created  much  excitement  throughout  the  country 
because  the  State  of  Ohio  had  ignored  Federal  authority  as  ex- 
pressed through  the  courts.  Also  the  state  went  further  and  withdrew 
the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  state  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  courts  of  the  state  were  closed  against  the  bank;  in  Ohio 
it  had  no  legal  status.  Furthermore  the  State  made  it  a punishable 
offense  for  any  judicial  officer  to  take  any  official  recognition  or 
acknowledgment  of  any  deeds  or  conveyances  for  the  Ohio  branches 
of  the  United  States  Bank.  Sheriffs  were  forbidden,  under  a severe 
penalty,  to  serve  any  process,  and  notaries  were  prohibited  from 
making  protest  of  national  bank  paper. 

Then  the  General  Assembly  put  itself  on  record  in  the  follow- 
ing declaration  of  nullification  and  states  rights: 

“That,  in  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  governments  of  the  sev- 
eral States  that  compose  the  American  Union,  and  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government,  this  General  Assembly  do  recognize  and 
approve  the  doctrines  asserted  by  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  in  their  resolutions  of  November  and  December,  1 798, 
and  January,  1800,  and  do  consider  that  their  principles  have  been 
recognized  and  adopted  by  a majority  of  the  American  people. 

That  this  General  Assembly  do  assert,  and  will  maintain,  by 
all  legal  and  constitutional  means,  the  right  of  the  State  to  tax  the 
business  and  property  of  any  private  corporation  of  trade,  incorpor- 
ated by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  located  to  transact 
its  corporate  business  within  any  State. 

f hat  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  a private  corporation 
of  trade,  the  capital  and  business  of  which  may  be  legally  taxed  in 
any  State  where  they  may  be  found. 
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“That  this  General  Assembly  do  protest  against  the  doctrine 
that  the  political  rights  of  the  separate  States  that  compose  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  and  their  powers  as  sovereign  States,  may  be  settled  and 
determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to 
conclude  and  bind  them  in  cases  contrived  between  individuals,  and 
where  they  are,  no  one  of  them,  parties  direct.” 

The  national  government  paid  no  attention  to  the  little  tempest 
raging  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  but  the  matter  was  not  finally  settled 
until  1824  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared 
the  Ohio  law  taxing  the  banks  unconstitutional  and  sustained  the 
decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  ordering  the  money  returned. 

The  contest  was  not  really  an  expression  of  state  feeling.  The 
situation  had  been  created  by  politicians  opposed  to  the  National 
Bank  and  who  were  able  to  control  the  Legislature.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  unfair  to  charge  against  the  people  of  Ohio  the  disloyalty 
exhibited  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature.  States  rights  which 
was  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  early  Democracy,  was 
not  altogether  an  unnatural  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  individual 
liberty.  That  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing an  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Each  state  was  jealous 
of  its  own  rights  and  was  very  slow  to  relinquish  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment any  power  that  might  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  conduct  of 
affairs  within  the  borders  of  the  state.  In  1820  the  states  had  not 
become  thoroughly  cemented  into  an  integral  whole.  In  fact,  at  the 
very  time  when  Ohio  disputed  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Court 
there  was  more  or  less  talk  of  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  for  that 
reason  the  action  of  the  Legislature  was  deplorable.  It  kept  alive 
the  dangerous  doctrine  of  nullification  which  was  not  finally  buried 
until  1865,  when  it  was  interred  at  Appomattox. 

But  if  Ohio  in  that  day  was  over  zealous  in  her  protection  of 
her  rights  as  a state  she  was  also  active  in  developing  her  own  re- 
sources and  projecting  great  commercial  plans.  The  project  for 
constructing  canals  was  inaugurated  under  Governor  Brown  and  was 
the  other  important  event  of  his  regime  already  referred  to.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  canal  system  of  Ohio.  The  first  step  toward  the 
construction  of  those  waterways  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  him.  In 
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1816,  when  he  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  corresponded  with 
De  Witt  Clinton  of  New  York  State  upon  canal  projects.  Clinton 
was  the  man  who  projected  and  carried  through  to  a successful  com- 
pletion the  Erie  Canal.  As  a result  of  this  correspondence  he  be- 
came a strong  advocate  of  the  construction  of  canals  but  accomplished 
nothing  until  he  was  elected  Governor  in  1818.  This  gave  him  the 
opportunity  and  influence  to  keep  before  the  people  the  great  idea 
of  his  life,  and  not  only  in  his  inaugural  address,  December  14,  1818, 
but  in  every  annual  message  which  he  sent  to  the  Legislature  he  urged 
upon  that  body  the  vast  importance  of  the  project  and  argued  at 
length  upon  its  advantages  to  the  state. 

It  took  some  time,  however,  to  inaugurate  an  undertaking  so 
vast  in  a state  whose  population  did  not  at  that  time  exceed  the 
population  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  today.  The  result  of  the  Gov- 
ernor’s continued  exertions,  however,  was  that  an  act  was  passed 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners  to  locate  a route 
for  the  canal.  The  paramount  idea  at  that  time  was  to  connect  the 
Great  Lakes  with  the  Ohio  River.  Nothing  was  accomplished  under 
the  act  providing  for  a commission,  and  in  January,  1822,  Micajah  T. 
Williams  of  Cincinnati,  made  an  elaborate  report  upon  the  feasibility 
of  canal  navigation  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River.  The  re- 
port discussed  the  proposed  canal  system  from  every  point  of  view  and 
set  forth  the  advantages  that  manufacturers,  business  men  and  farmers 
alike  would  derive  from  the  construction  and  operation  of  canals.  This 
report  was  laid  before  the  Legislature  and  resulted  in  a bill  under 
which  a commission  was  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  examinations 
and  estimates  with  a view  to  the  construction  of  a canal.  The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Governor  Brown,  Thomas  Worthington,  Benjamin 
Fappan,  Alfred  Kelley,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  Isaac  Minor  and  Ebene- 
/er  Buckingham.  Governor  Brown  urged  the  commission  on  to  its 
work  and  so  enthusiastic  was  he  on  the  question  and  so  determined  to 
*cc  the  canal  constructed  that  the  opponents  of  the  project  gave  it 
the  appellation  of  Brown’s  Folly.”  As  a result  of  the  work  of  the 
commission  a law  was  passed  February  4,  1825,  providing  for  the 
improvement  of  Ohio  by  navigable  canals.  Notwithstanding  the  long 
delay  and  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  starting  the  project  it 
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was  not  strongly  opposed  in  the  Legislature.  The  vote  in  the  Senate 
was  34  yeas  and  2 nays;  in  the  House  58  yeas  and  1 3 nays. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  Ethan  A.  Brown,  Ebenezer 
Buckingham  and  Allan  Trimble  were  designated  as  Canal  Fund  Com- 
missioners and  the  commission  was  empowered  to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  state  and  have  the  final  control  of  the  finances  of  the 
undertaking.  Canal  commissioners  were  appointed  and  steps  were 
at  once  taken  to  commence  the  most  expensive  task  the  state  of  Ohio 
ever  gave  herself. 

On  July  4,  1825,  the  construction  of  Ohio’s  canal  system  was 
begun.  The  first  sod  was  turned  on  Licking  Summit,  near  Newark. 
Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  of  New  York,  and  his  staff  were  the  guests 
of  the  state  on  that  occasion  and  Governor  Morrow  and  Governor 
Clinton  each  dug  a spade  of  earth  from  the  ground  as  the  inauguration 
of  the  great  work. 

For  a period  of  ten  years  the  work  of  constructing  the  canals 
was  pushed  along.  The  Federal  Government  was  applied  to  for  aid 
and  responded  with  grants  of  land,  which  when  converted  into  money, 
realized  $2,200,000  which  was  expended  upon  the  great  work.  When 
completed  the  canal  system  of  Ohio  included  the  Miami  & Erie  system 
from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo,  250  miles,  the  Ohio  Canal  extending  from 
Portsmouth  to  Cleveland,  390  miles.  The  Hocking  Canal,  56  miles, 
the  Walhonding,  25  miles,  and  the  Muskingum  Improvement  from 
Dresden  to  Marietta,  91  miles.  These,  with  their  feeders,  gave  Ohio 
a total  of  788  miles  of  internal  waterways,  the  cost  of  which  amounted 

to  $15,967,650. 

For  a third  of  a century  the  canal  system  conferred  inestimable 
benefits  upon  Ohio,  benefiting  all  classes  of  people  and  earning  magnifi- 
cent revenues  for  the  state.  Their  utility  declined  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  until  today  they  are  almost  universally 
regarded  as  relics  of  the  past. 

Ethan  Allen  Brown,  whose  name  will  always  be  associated  with 
the  canals  of  Ohio,  was  born  at  Darien,  Connecticut,  July  4,  1 766.  In 
1 797  he  went  to  New  York  and  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  celebrity 
as  a lawyer,  orator  and  statesman.  In  1802  Brown  was  admitted  to 
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the  bar  and  in  1804  moved  to  Ohio  and  settled  at  Cincinnati,  where 
he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  soon  gained  a reputation 
as  an  able  lawyer  and  inside  of  a few  years  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
large  practice.  In  1810  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  a Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  which  position  he  filled  for  eight  years, 
resigning  in  1818  when  elected  Governor  of  the  state.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1822,  receiving  34,836  votes  against  9,426  for  Jeremiah 
Morrow  and  4,348  for  William  H.  Harrison.  On  January  13,  1822, 
he  was  elected  United  States  Senator  and  in  1830  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Brazil  by  President  Jackson.  He  remained  in  Brazil  for 
four  years  and  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Public  Lands.  After  a service  of  two  years  he 
retired  from  public  life.  He  lived  into  his  eighty-sixth  year  and  died 
February  24,  1852. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Growth  of  Ohio  Under  Early  Democracy — Establishment  of  the 
School  System — Guilford,  Atwater  and  Cutler — Jeremiah  Mor- 
row Elected  Governor — The  Era  of  Good  Feeling — Split  in 
the  Democratic  Party. 

About  the  year  1820  the  Democratic-Republican  Party  began 
to  drop  the  name  Republican,  under  which  it  had  been  known  up  to 
that  time,  and  adopt  the  word  Democrat,  which  remains  until  this 
day.  The  second  half  of  the  compound  name  owed  its  temporary 
use  not  to  an  American  sentiment  but  to  a European  prejudice.  It 
would  have  been  more  natural  for  the  party,  in  abbreviating  the  name, 
to  have  used  the  first  half,  but  in  France  and  England  the  word  Demo- 
crat signified  a low,  coarse  fellow.  Benjamin  Franklin  and  others 
brought  this  meaning  of  the  word  back  to  America  with  them,  and  to 
evade  any  such  implication  the  young  party  dropped  the  first  half  of 
its  name  and  used  only  the  word  Republican.  It  is  said  that  the 
derogatory  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  about  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  made  it  objectionable  to  Andrew  Jackson  all 
his  life.  The  American  spirit  of  disregard  for  European  prejudices, 
however,  gradually  brought  about  the  use  of  the  name  Democrat. 
The  Secretaries  of  State  for  Ohio  have  uniformly  begun  to  use  the 
name  Democrat  in  their  reports  with  the  year  1820,  but  William  A. 
Taylor,  the  Ohio  historian,  in  his  Hundred  Year  Book,  boldly  tabu- 
lates all  the  governors  of  Ohio  from  1803  as  Democrats.  That  is 
what  they  really  were;  the  name  and  not  the  principles  of  the  party 
underwent  a change. 

It  was,  then,  to  the  Democratic  Party  that  the  care,  management 
and  development  of  the  young  state  was  committed  and  under  Demo- 
cratic rule  Ohio  made  marvelous  advancement  in  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  year  1800  the  population  of  the 
state  was  42,000.  In  1810  it  had  risen  to  230,000,  and  in  1820  it 
approached  600,000. 
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The  construction  of  the  great  canal  system  of  the  state  was  the 
work  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  establishment  of  the  school 
system  was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  canals.  It  is  true  that 
there  was  no  system  of  public  education  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  life  of  the  state  but  there  were  private  schools  in  some  of  the 
more  thickly  populated  districts.  Higher  education,  however,  was 
fostered  early  in  the  establishment  of  Ohio  University  at  Athens  in 
1804  and  Miami  University  at  Oxford  in  1809.  These  two  institu- 
tions received  their  endowments  from  Congress  in  the  shape  of  townships 
of  land,  which  grants  were  made  under  a Democratic  president. 

The  early  statesmen  found  it  was  no  easy  task  to  establish  the 
school  system  of  Ohio  because  of  the  widespread  opposition  to  it. 
The  Ordinance  of  1 787  decreed  that  “religion,  morality  and  knowl- 
edge being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged,” 
but  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were 
many  people  in  Ohio  whose  self  interests  led  them  to  combat  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools.  The  settlers  of  New  England  extraction  were 
warm  friends  of  education  but  it  was  opposed  by  those  who  objected  to 
the  expense  of  public  improvements  and  those  who  occupied  school 
lands  and  were  fearful  of  being  dispossessed.  Every  Governor  from 
Edward  Tiffin  to  Jeremiah  Morrow  continually  importuned  the  Legis- 
lature to  take  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  schools,  but  nothing 
looking  toward  a school  system  was  even  attempted  until  1819  when 
Ephraim  Cutler  introduced  a bill  providing  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  common  schools.  That  bill  never  became  a law  and  the 
matter  was  dropped  until  1821  when  Caleb  Atwater  brought  up  the 
matter  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  December  of  that  year.  He 
succeeded  in  having  a committee  appointed  to  which  all  questions 
referring  to  schools  and  school  lands  should  be  referred.  Caleb  At- 
water was  chairman  of  the  committee.  That  committee  recommended 
that  the  governor  appoint  seven  commissioners  “to  collect,  digest  and 
report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  a system  of  education  for  com- 
mon schools  and  also  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  funds 
set  apart  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  common  schools.”  On 
January  31,  1822,  a joint  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House  and 
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Senate  giving  effect  to  the  report  of  the  commissioners.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  bill  providing  for  the  construction  of  canals  was  passed 
on  the  same  day  as  the  school  bill.  It  indicates  that  the  same  forces 
were  behind  each  bill  and  that  both  were  supported  by  the  progressives 
of  that  day. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  school  bill  the  commission  of  seven 
members  was  appointed  to  carry  the  work  forward.  The  commis- 
sioners were  Caleb  Atwater,  John  Collins,  James  Hoge,  Nathan  Guil- 
ford, Ephraim  Cutler,  Josiah  Barber  and  James  M.  Bell.  Caleb 
Atwater  was  chairman  of  the  commission  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  common  school  system  in  Ohio  today.  The  commission  as  a whole, 
and  especially  Caleb  Atwater,  worked  industriously  throughout  the 
year  1822  to  collect  information  and  carry  forward  the  work  which 
they  had  undertaken,  and  they  did  a great  deal  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  board  received  no  money  from  the  state,  which  at  that  time 
had  a depleted  treasury. 

After  the  commission  had  prepared  a valuable  report  it  en- 
countered a new  Legislature  in  1823  which  was  opposed  to  internal 
improvements  and  school  legislation.  That  Legislature  received  the 
report  with  thanks  and  forgot  it.  The  result  was  that  during  the 
campaign  for  members  of  the  next  General  Assembly  the  friends  of 
education  made  that  question  a vital  one.  The  result  was  the  election 
of  a Legislature  that  probably  did  more  for  Ohio  than  any  other  leg- 
islature it  has  ever  had.  On  February  5,  1823,  an  act  was  passed 
to  provide  for  the  support  and  better  regulation  of  common  schools.” 
That  was  the  first  law  that  authorized  a general  tax  for  the  education 
of  all.  Nathan  Guilford  was  the  author  of  this  law  which  embodied 
the  work  commenced  by  Ephraim  Cutler,  carried  on  by  Caleb  Atwater 
and  crystallized  into  law  by  himself.  Ohio  is  noted  for  the  presidents 
it  has  produced  but  in  a list  of  the  men  who  have  done  most  for  the 
stale  the  names  of  Guilford,  Atwater  and  Cutler  should  be  the  first 
three.  All  school  legislation  in  the  state  enacted  since  1825  has  been 
nothing  more  than  amendments  of  the  original  law  to  suit  changed 
conditions. 

The  school  law  of  1825  was  not  universally  popular;  in  fact 
it  was  not  at  first  successful.  In  those  days  people  objected  to  vaccin- 
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ation  but  were  in  favor  of  toll-gates.  Education  had  its  enemies  and 
they  went  the  length  of  endeavoring  to  have  the  act  repealed.  The 
Legislature  was  bombarded  with  petitions  asking  for  the  repeal  or  at 
least  the  suspension  of  the  law,  but  the  committee  on  education  replied, 
in  substance,  that  when  the  act  had  been  fairly  tested  it  would  become 
popular.  Their  prediction  was  fulfilled.  Today  no  state  in  the 
Union,  on  the  basis  of  population,  surpasses  Ohio  in  the  number  of  her 
universities,  in  the  expenditure  for  common  school  purposes  and  the 
general  interest  in  education. 

In  1822  Jeremiah  Morrow,  Democrat,  was  elected  Governor  by 
a vote  of  26,059  over  Allen  Trimble,  Federal-Republican,  with  a vote 
of  22,889,  and  William  W.  Irvin,  Democrat,  who  received  11,060 
votes. 

Jeremiah  Morrow  was  born  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  October  6,  1871. 
He  was  the  son  of  a farmer  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  left  home  to 
improve  his  fortunes  in  what  was  then  the  far  West.  He  settled  in 
Warren  County  where  he  purchased  a large  farm.  The  Miami  Valley 
was  attracting  settlers  at  that  time  and  young  Morrow  was  soon  in  the 
center  of  a populous  district.  He  was  appreciated  as  a man  of  worth 
and  in  1801  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature.  The  next  year 
he  was  a member  of  the  first  Constitutional  Convention  and  in  1803 
was  sent  to  the  Ohio  Senate  and  within  a few  months  was  elected  a 
Representative  in  Congress,  being  the  first  Congressman  to  represent 
the  new  state  in  the  House  at  Washington.  Ohio  then  and  for  ten 
subsequent  years  had  but  one  member  in  the  lower  house.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  rendered  valuable 
service  to  Ohio  and  to  the  country  at  large.  He  was  Congressman  for 
ten  years  and  was  a strong  supporter  of  the  government  in  the  War  of 
1812.  From  1813  to  1819  he  was  a member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
In  1822  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  and  in  1824  was  reelected. 
During  his  regime  the  public  works  of  Ohio  were  commenced  and  the 
school  system.  In  1840  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  at  which 
time  instead  of  being  the  only  representative  of  Ohio  he  was  one  of 
nineteen.  After  leaving  Congress  he  retired  to  his  farm  where  he 
died  March  22,  1853,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  He  is  de- 
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scribed  as  having  been  a man  of  the  greatest  simplicity  of  character 
but  of  unusual  ability. 

The  period  from  1817  to  1823  has  come  down  in  history  as  the 
Era  of  Good  Feeling  in  national  affairs.  Monroe  was  elected  Presi- 
dent in  1816  and  was  re-elected  in  1820.  During  his  first  term  the 
National  administration  exerted  itself  to  conciliate  the  Federalist  mi- 
nority. The  Federal  Party  was  all  but  dead  and  its  scattered  remnants 
were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  received  under  Monroe’s 
administration  that  many  of  them  adopted  the  name  Federal-Republic- 
an to  show  their  sympathy  with  the  party  in  power.  Hence  the  name 
by  which  that  period  has  been  designated. 

In  the  Presidential  Election  of  1824  Andrew  Jackson  received 
99  electoral  votes,  John  Quincy  Adams  84,  William  H.  Crawford 
41  and  Henry  Clay  37.  No  candidate  having  received  a majority 
of  the  total  electoral  vote,  the  choice  of  a President  went  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  elected  Adams.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  trouble  in  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  nation  and  it 
finally  split  into  two  parts,  one,  the  followers  of  Jackson,  the  other  the 
supporters  of  Madison.  Jackson  was  elected  President  in  1828  and 
the  wing  of  the  party  which  had  opposed  him  eventually  became  a 
prime  factor  in  the  Whig  Party. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Allen  Trimble  Elected  Governor — The  National  Republican  Party — 
Democracy  Adapted  to  the  Nation — Achievements  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party — President  Jackson’s  Policy — The  Anti-Masonic 
Party — The  Workingmen’s  Party — The  Doctrine  of  Nullifica- 
tion— Tariff  Legislation  and  the  South  Carolina  Incident — 
Destruction  of  the  United  States  Bank  by  President  Jackson — 
Duncan  McArthur  Elected  Governor. 

At  the  state  election  in  1826  Allen  Trimble,  who  called  himself 
a National  Republican,  was  elected  Governor  by  a vote  of  71 ,775  over 
three  other  candidates  who  received  about  4,000  each.  Trimble  was 
a candidate  against  Jeremiah  Morrow  in  1822  in  which  year  he  called 
himself  a Federalist.  About  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  Democratic  Party  had  no  opponent  worthy  of  the 
name  in  either  state  or  nation.  It  was  too  strong  and  could  not  continue 
without  opposition.  There  always  are  and  there  always  must  be  at 
least  two  parties.  So  when  the  Federalist  Party  of  which  Allen 
Trimble  seems  to  have  been  the  last  important  disciple  in  Ohio  had 
passed  out  of  existence,  the  Democratic  Party  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  new  wing  taking  the  name  of  National  Republicans. 
Governor  Trimble  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  of  these  as  well 
as  one  of  the  last  of  the  Federalists. 

The  National  Republicans  were  followers  of  Henry  Clay  and 
differed  from  the  regular  Democrats  in  being  moderate  protectionists. 
In  reviving  the  word  Republican  which  had  lately  gone  out  of  use 
in  the  Democratic  Party  and  adopting  protection  as  the  main  plank  in 
their  platforms  they  may  have  planted  the  seed  which  germinated 
thirty  years  later  in  the  great  Republican  party. 

The  early  Democracy  of  the  nation  seems  to  have  suited  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  for  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Washington. 
From  1800  to  1840  every  President  was  a Democrat  and  from  1803 
to  1836  every  Governor  of  Ohio  was  of  that  political  faith,  the  Na- 
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tional  Republicans  being  really  Democrats.  That  the  party  should 
have  been  popular  with  a country  like  the  United  States  before  sophistry 
began  to  pervade  the  land  was  only  natural.  The  recollection  of  the 
great  fight  for  freedom  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  the 
doctrines  of  states  rights  and  individual  liberty  appealed  strongly 
to  men  who  were  building  a new  country.  Besides  this  the  party  had 
great  leaders  and  had  accomplished  greatly.  The  Democratic  Party 
was  founded  by  the  man  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  made  by  the  Democratic 
Party  and  adopted  by  Democratic  states.  Under  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  first  Democratic  President,  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  was  ac- 
quired and  the  odious  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  were  repealed.  The 
Democratic  Party  favored  the  war  with  England  which  was  opposed 
by  the  Federalists,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  people  should  support 
the  party  which  made  war  upon  their  ancient  enemy.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  was  long  like  the  Shield  of  Jove  over  the  Western 
Hemisphere  was  promulgated  by  President  Monroe.  These  things 
gave  the  Democratic  Party  great  prestige  with  the  country,  and  the 
people  naturally  reposed  a confidence  in  that  party  to  meet  conditions 
as  they  arose  with  the  times,  and  in  this  they  were  not  disappointed. 
Under  Andrew  Jackson  the  finances  of  the  country  were  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  banks,  and  under  Martin  Van  Buren,  his  successor, 
the  present  sub-treasury  system  was  instituted.  Then  came  the 
Mexican  War  which  was  carried  through  by  the  Democrats  against 
the  opposition  of  the  Whigs,  who  opposed  the  war.  Texas  and  Cal- 
ifornia were  acquired  under  President  Polk  who  was  a Democrat. 

In  1828,  the  year  in  which  Allen  Trimble  was  elected  to  his 
second  term  as  Governor,  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  Democratic-Republican  Party  was 
founded  by  Jefferson.  Andrew  Jackson  was  the  first  President 
after  the  name  had  finally  crystallized  into  that  of  Democrat.  Jack- 
son  originated  the  theory  that  “to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,”  and 
carried  out  that  political  doctrine  in  all  Federal  offices.  No  pres- 
ident before  or  since  equaled  his  record  in  this  regard,  and  the  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  Civil  Service  reform  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  be- 
ginning in  his  regime.  Nor  was  it  the  only  new  force  in  politics  and 
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national  life  which  can  be  traced  to  President  Jackson,  and  some  of 
those  forces  were  destined  to  work  almost  immediate  injury  to  the 
Democratic  Party  throughout  the  country  while  their  ultimate  effect 
was  unquestionably  beneficial. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Republican  Party  other  political 
parties  began  to  come  into  existence  about  this  time.  In  1826  the 
Anti-Masonic  Party  sprang  into  existence  in  New  York  state  and 
spread  to  some  extent  all  over  the  country.  It  was  not  founded  upon 
any  political  principles  but  was  organized  to  destroy  the  order  of  Free 
M asons,  because  it  was  supposed  a member  of  that  fraternity  had 
been  murdered  in  Niagara  County,  New  York  for  revealing  secrets 
of  the  order.  In  1 832  the  Anti-Masons  had  a candidate  for  President, 
William  Wirt,  who  received  only  509  votes  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  Then 
there  was  the  Working  Men’s  Party  which  was  also  fated  to  be 
ephemeral  because  it  was  composed  mostly  of  men  who  were  not  work- 
ing men.  Outside  of  the  farming  communities  working  men  at  that 
day  were  not  numerous.  All  those  parties  were  ultimately  swal- 
lowed up  in  one  of  the  notable  political  organizations  of  the  nation, 
namely  the  Whig  Party. 

It  has  been  noted  that  Ohio  was  not  in  close  touch  with  the 
Federal  government  in  the  early  years  of  the  State’s  existence.  This 
condition  continued  until  1840  when  this  state  produced  its  first  Pres- 
ident and  began  to  build  up  the  history  which  should  cause  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  a nursery  for  presidents.  Under  Andrew  Jackson  events 
occurred  which  were  destined  speedily  to  make  Ohio  a prominent 
factor  in  political  affairs  and  to  give  her  an  influence  at  Washington 
from  which  she  had  long  been  debarred. 

Under  Jackson  the  heresy  of  nullification  caused  its  first  serious 
trouble  in  the  nation,  and  although  it  was  quickly  crushed  out  by  the 
iron  hand  of  Jackson,  its  advocates  were  men  of  such  standing  and 
ability  that  the  spark  of  the  heresy  remained  among  men  to  flame 
out  into  war  in  1861 . 

Nullification,  that  is,  the  act  of  declaring  a Federal  law  to  be 
Void,  had  at  that  time  two  advocates  whose  names  will  always  remain 
m American  history,  less  because  of  their  rebel  tendencies  than  because 
of  their  splendid  abilities.  Calhoun  and  Hayne  were  two  of  the 
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greatest  men  of  their  day  and  behind  them,  nodding  assent  to  their 
nullification  doctrine  stood  Henry  Clay.  Only  one  man  in  the  country 
could  cope  with  Daniel  Webster  and  the  speeches  of  Webster  and 
Hayne  on  nullification  have  become  a part  of  American  historical 
literature. 

On  July  14,  1832,  a tariff  bill  which  slightly  reduced  some 
duties  became  a law,  but  the  South  and  particularly  South  Carolina 
was  not  satisfied.  That  state  had  been  grumbling  for  some  time  and 
there  was  a serious  menace  in  her  tone.  She  now  took  steps  to  put 
her  threats  into  execution  and  a state  convention  was  called  to  meet 
November  19,  1832.  That  convention  met  and  on  November  24th 
passed  a Nullification  Ordinance  which  declared  the  Tariff  Acts  of 
1 828  and  1 832  void ; forbade  the  payment  of  duties  under  these  acts 
after  February  1,  1833;  declared  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  regarding  the  validity  of  the  ordinance  to  be  con- 
tempt of  the  State  Court;  caused  every  juror  and  every  state  officer 
to  swear  to  support  the  ordinance,  and  declared  that  if  force  were  used 
against  the  state  of  South  Carolina  she  would  consider  herself  no  longer 
a member  of  the  Union. 

President  Jackson  issued  a proclamation  declaring  that  nullifica- 
tion was  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  that 
disunion  by  force  of  arms  was  treason.  He  sent  General  Scott  to 
Charleston  and  ordered  a naval  force  to  enter  the  harbor  of  the  city. 
The  Collector  of  the  Port  was  ordered  to  take  precautions  to  insure  the 
payment  of  duties.  South  Carolina  weakened  before  Jackson’s  vigor- 
ous measures  and  in  January,  1 833,  the  nullifiers  held  a private  meeting 
at  which  they  decided  to  postpone  the  operations  of  their  ordinance 
until  after  Congress  met.  As  a consequence  duties  were  paid  after 
February  1 st  just  as  they  had  been  before.  That  was  practically  the 
close  of  the  incident,  but  Congress  passed  a new  tariff  bill  in  February, 
1833,  with  a view  to  ameliorating  the  case.  Although  this  bill  was 
not  satisfactory  to  the  South  the  state  of  South  Carolina  held  a con- 
vention March  16,  1833,  and  repealed  its  Ordinance  of  Nullification. 

Jackson  had  decided  upon  the  destruction  of  the  United  States 
Bank  and  had  set  about  carrying  that  decision  into  effect.  The  im- 
mediate consequences  of  this  course  of  action  were  disastrous  to  the 
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country  and  left  to  Martin  Van  Buren  a legacy  which  proved  his 
political  ruin.  It  is  true  that  the  Sub-Treasury  system  of  today  owes 
its  existence  to  the  abolition  of  the  United  States  Bank;  but  for  this 
Jackson  deserves  no  credit,  as  the  idea  of  the  Sub-Treasury  did  not 
originate  with  him,  but  with  his  successor.  President  Van  Buren. 

As  the  destruction  of  the  United  States  Bank  precipitated  many 
troubles  over  the  country  and  as  the  Panic  of  1837  followed  immedi- 
ately after  the  destruction  of  the  bank,  and,  as  the  people  blamed  the 
hard  times  upon  the  Democratic  Party  and  elected  William  Henry 
Harrison  over  Martin  Van  Buren  in  1840,  thereby  connecting  Ohio 
directly  with  national  affairs,  an  account  of  Jackson’s  war  with  the  bank 
is  here  appropriate. 

In  the  year  1816  the  United  States  Bank  received  a charter  for 
twenty  years.  The  law  that  created  the  bank  also  provided  that  the 
national  revenue  should  be  deposited  in  that  bank  to  be  paid  out  by  it 
in  accordance  with  directions  it  should  receive  from  time  to  time  from 
the  Treasury  Department.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had,  how- 
ever, the  right  to  remove  these  deposits  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the 
public  interest  demanded  the  change.  The  intention  of  the  law  unques- 
tionably was  that  the  national  deposits  should  be  continued  in  the  bank 
as  long  as  the  bank  continued  to  be  a safe  depository  and  performed  its 
duties  according  to  law.  In  his  messages  to  Congress  in  1829,  1830 
and  1831  President  Jackson  expressed  strong  dislike  of  the  United 
States  Bank.  A great  many  people  in  the  country  were  in  favor  of 
continuing  the  bank,  and  Jackson’s  political  opponents  conceived  the 
idea  that  if  the  bank  were  rechartered  it  would  hamper  Jackson  in 
the  Presidential  election  of  1832.  Henry  Clay  was  at  that  time  en- 
deavoring to  clear  his  own  path  to  the  Presidency;  consequently  he 
favored  the  rechartering  of  the  bank,  hoping  thereby  to  handicap 
Jackson. 

Under  the  fine  manipulation  of  Clay  both  houses  of  Congress  in 
the  winter  of  1832  passed  a bill  providing  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  bank.  President  Jackson  promptly  vetoed  the  bill.  His  op- 
ponents had  felt  sure  that  he  would  not  venture  to  take  this  step.  They 
thought  it  would  make  him  enemies  and  increase  the  strength  of 
the  National  Republicans  of  which  Clay  was  the  leader.  In  the  next 
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Congress,  however,  Jackson  had  a majority  of  his  own  supporters  and 
no  further  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  bank. 

The  bank’s  charter  would  not  expire  until  1836,  but  the  fight  be- 
ing on,  Jackson  was  not  willing  to  allow  the  bank  to  die  a natural  death. 
He  therefore  decided  to  remove  the  national  deposits,  giving  as  his  rea- 
son for  this  act,  that  they  were  unsafe  in  the  United  States  Bank.  He 
brought  the  matter  before  Congress  during  the  session  of  1833.  But 
the  House  of  Representatives  expressed  an  aversion  to  the  project.  He 
then  brought  the  matter  up  in  his  cabinet,  but  Duane,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  firmly  declared  he  could  not  conscientiously  consent  to 
the  measure.  Then,  as  Duane  would  not  remove  the  deposits.  Presi- 
dent Jackson  removed  Duane  and  appointed  Roger  B.  Taney  in  his 
stead.  Secretary  Taney  at  once  issued  an  order  for  the  removal  of 
the  deposits  from  the  National  Bank  to  the  state  banks.  The  banks 
to  which  the  deposits  were  distributed  immediately  became  known  as 
“pet  banks.” 

The  National  Republicans  all  over  the  country  were  loud  in  their 
denunciations  of  Jackson,  and  the  managers  of  the  United  States  Bank 
at  once  set  out  for  revenge,  and  for  financial  self-protection.  They 
proceeded  to  call  in  their  loans  and  then  restricted  discounts.  Inside 
a few  months  they  had  forced  the  collection  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. They  knew  the  effect  this  would  have  upon  the  country,  but  the 
managers  of  the  bank  declared  that  they  had  made  their  loans  on  the 
credit  of  the  government  deposits,  and  this  being  withdrawn,  they  were 
compelled  to  call  in  their  loans.  The  result  was  financial  troubles  in 
the  winter  of  1836  and  such  men  as  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay 
laid  the  responsibility  for  these  troubles  at  the  President’s  door.  Jack- 
son  was  denounced  all  over  the  land  as  high  handed  and  tyrannical 
and  he  was  charged  with  taking  control  of  the  national  treasury  of 
which  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress  were  the  constitu- 
tional guardians.  Meanwhile  the  state  banks  which  had  received  the 
surplus  revenue  regarded  it  as  a permanent  deposit,  capital  in  short, 
and  proceeded  to  enlarge  their  operations  accordingly.  So  it  came 
about  that  men  who  were  permitted  to  borrow  from  the  state  banks  what 
they  actually  needed  could  now  borrow  what  they  might  wish.  Specula- 
tion largely  increased;  western  lands,  steamboat  lines,  new  roads, 
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suburban  tracts,  any  project  which  the  speculator  might  present,  found 
ready  investors,  and  thus  the  destruction  of  the  United  States  Bank 
led  directly  to  the  Panic  of  1837. 

In  1830  Duncan  McArthur  was  elected  Governor  over  Robert 
Lucas  by  a majority  of  less  than  five  hundred.  Duncan  McArthur  was 
born  in  Duchess  County,  New  York,  January  14,  1 772.  He  was  of 
Scotch  descent  and  from  his  earliest  youth  had  an  inclination  for  a 
life  of  adventure.  In  1 790  he  enlisted  under  General  Harmar  to 
serve  in  his  campaign  against  the  Indians  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  He 
endured  great  hardships  during  that  terrible  campaign  but  again  enlisted 
in  1 792  as  a private  to  go  out  against  the  Indians  on  the  western  fron- 
tier. He  was  at  the  battle  of  Captina  which  was  fought  in  May,  1 792. 
The  commanding  officer  was  shot  early  in  the  engagement  and  Mc- 
Arthur, although  the  youngest  man  in  the  company,  was  chosen  as  its 
captain.  In  the  retreat  which  followed  the  battle.  Captain  McArthur, 
with  a small  band  of  troops,  covered  the  retreat  and  ordered  the  wound- 
ed to  be  sent  in  advance.  In  1 793  he  accompanied  Nathaniel  Massie 
as  a chainman  on  his  first  surveying  tour  up  the  Scioto  River.  In  1 794 
he  was  appointed  as  a scout  for  the  state  of  Kentucky  and  had  to  roam 
along  the  border  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  whites  advised  of  the 
movements  of  the  Indians.  In  the  spring  of  1 796  he  assisted  Nathaniel 
Massie  in  surveying  and  laying  out  the  town  of  Chillicothe.  When 
the  War  of  1812  broke  out  he  was  a member  of  Congress  but  resigned 
his  position  to  accept  the  commission  of  brigadier-general  under  General 
Harrison.  In  1 804  he  went  to  the  Legislature  to  represent  Ross  County 
and  served  in  all,  about  twenty  years.  In  1 822  he  was  a second  time 
elected  to  Congress.  In  1 830  he  was  elected  Governor  and  could  have 
had  a renomination,  but  declined.  He  died  at  his  residence  known  as 
Fruit  Hill,  near  Chillicothe,  in  1840. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Rise  of  the  Whig  Party — Its  Quick  Growth  in  Ohio — Robert  Lucas 

Elected  Governor — The  Toledo  War — The  Harris  Line. 

The  Whig  Party  was  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  National  Re- 
publicans, Anti-Masons,  and  factious  Democrats.  It  did  not  take 
form  as  a national  party  until  1834,  but  there  was  a Whig  Party  in 
Ohio  as  early  as  1832.  In  that  year  Darius  Lyman,  running  on  the 
Whig  ticket,  made  a very  creditable  showing  against  Robert  Lucas, 
the  Democratic  candidate.  The  vote  stood  Lucas,  71,251  ; Lyman, 
63,185.  Of  course  there  were  National  Republicans,  Anti-Masons 
and  advocates  of  nullification  in  different  parts  of  the  country  after  this 
date  but  so  many  of  each  of  these  parties  were  absorbed  into  the  Whig 
Party  that  the  fragments  were  thereafter  scarcely  worth  consideration. 

The  name  Whig  was  not  a new  one  in  American  politics.  There 
were  Whigs  in  the  Colonies  before  the  Revolutionary  War  who 
brought  the  word  from  England  where  it  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
great  political  parties.  The  name  for  the  new  party  formed  by  the 
combination  mentioned  was  suggested  by  James  Watson  Webb  of  the 
New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer.  He  claimed  that  the  word  meant 
“opposition  to  executive  usurpation”  and  there  is  no  question  that  the 
Whig  Party  was  very  loud  in  its  protests  against  the  arbitrary  course  of 
President  Jackson  in  other  matters  as  well  as  that  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  giving  the  word  a new  significance,  however. 
The  word  came  into  use  in  England  after  the  Restoration  when  the 
two  political  parties  in  that  country  were  known  as  Tories  and  Whigs. 
The  word  Tory  meant  “give  me,”  because  that  party  was  mostly  in 
power  and  their  opponents  accused  them  of  wanting  everything  and 
taking  everything.  The  Tories  then  applied  the  name  Whig  to  their 
opponents.  Whig  meaning  sour  whey.  The  Tories  considered  them- 
selves the  cream  of  the  milk  and  the  Whigs  the  whey  or  less  valuable 
part.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Tories  in  the  Colonies  were 
strong  Royalists. 

The  advocates  of  nullification  were  confined  entirely  to  the 
Southern  states.  These  did  not  become  absorbed  into  the  Whig  Party 
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but  formed  a Pro-Slavery  faction  in  the  Democratic  Party  of  the 
South. 

Governor  Lucas  served  two  terms  and  it  was  during  his  second 
term  that  what  was  known  as  the  “Toledo  War”  occurred  between 
the  states  of  Ohio  and  Michigan.  There  was  no  battle  fought,  no 
blood  spilled  but  so  much  bitterness  and  ill  feeling  developed  between 
the  two  states  as  to  cause  the  Federal  Government  much  anxiety.  The 
events  leading  up  to  it  were  these: 

The  Ordinance  of  1 787  provided  that  the  three  states  compris- 
ing the  Northwest  Territory,  namely,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
should  have  certain  boundaries,  but  “that  the  boundaries  of  these  states 
shall  be  subject  so  far  to  be  altered  that  if  Congress  shall  find  it  ex- 
pedient they  shall  have  authority  to  form  one  or  two  states  in  that  part 
of  the  said  territory  which  lies  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn 
through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan.”  In  1802 
when  Ohio  was  about  to  become  a state,  Congress  described  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  state  as  follows: 

“On  the  north  by  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the  south- 
erly extreme  of  Lake  Michigan,  running  east  after  intersecting  the  due 
north  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  until  it  shall  intersect 
Lake  Erie,  or  the  territorial  line,  and  thence  with  the  same  through 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.” 

When  Congress  passed  that  act  there  was  little  exact  informa- 
tion as  to  the  relative  geographical  positions  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Mich- 
igan, and  the  northern  boundary  of  Ohio  as  fixed  by  that  act  was  an 
impossible  line.  Such  a line  would  pass  several  miles  south  of  the 
Lake,  cutting  through  the  territory  which  now  constitutes  Cuyahoga, 
Lake  and  Geauga  Counties.  The  intention  of  Congress  was  to  recog- 
nize Lake  Erie  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Ohio. 

Ohio’s  Constitutional  Convention  of  1802,  with  wise  foresight, 
described  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state  as  it  is  today  and  when 
the  uncertainty  of  the  northern  boundary  was  discovered  application  was 
made  to  Congress  for  a survey  of  the  line  designated  in  the  Constitu- 
tional proviso  of  the  state.  Such  a survey  would  have  been  made  in 
1812  but  for  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  In  1817  William  Harris, 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Surveyor-General,  ran  a line  which  Ohio 
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claimed  as  her  boundary  and  this  was  known  in  the  controversy  as 
the  “Harris  Line.”  On  January  29,  1818,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio 
ratified  the  “Harris  Line’*  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  Territory  of  Michigan  had  been  formed, 
and  its  southern  boundary  fixed  as  in  the  act  authorizing  the  Territory 
of  Ohio  to  form  a state  government.  Michigan  claimed  jurisdiction 
over  a strip  of  territory  the  whole  length  of  the  Ohio  northern  boundary 
and  enforced  her  laws  therein.  This  strip  was  five  miles  wide  at  the 
west  end,  and  more  than  eight  miles  wide  at  the  east  end,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  valuable  agricultural  land  contained  the  harbor  where  Toledo 
is  now  situated. 

The  citizens  of  the  disputed  territory  addressed  a petition  to 
Governor  Lucas  asking  that  measures  be  taken  in  the  Ohio  Legislature 
to  secure  state  control.  The  Governor  sent  a special  message  to  the 
Legislature  February  23,  1835,  and  an  act  was  passed  extending  the 
northern  boundary  to  the  “Harris  Line.”  The  same  law  provided 
for  elections  in  the  new  townships  formed  by  the  extension  and  also 
the  appointment  of  three  commissioners  to  run  and  re-mark  the  line. 
Michigan  was  aware  of  these  proceedings  and  eleven  days  before  Ohio 
took  legislative  action,  the  Council  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan  passed 
an  act  providing  for  the  punishment  of  any  person  who  should  exercise 
or  attempt  to  exercise  any  official  functions  in  any  part  of  the  territory. 

These  two  conflicting  acts  brought  the  dispute  to  an  acute  stage. 
Governor  Lucas  promptly  took  measures  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature.  He  appointed  Uri  Seely,  Jona- 
than Taylor  and  John  Patterson  as  commissioners  to  run  and  re-mark 
the  “Harris  Line.”  Stevens  T.  Mason  was  then  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Michigan,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  advised  as  to  what  Ohio  was 
doing  he  ordered  General  Joseph  W.  Brown,  of  the  Michigan  Militia, 
to  post  himself  regarding  the  military  movements  of  Ohio  and  to  pre- 
pare to  meet  the  crisis.  The  Governor  informed  him  that  he  would 
send  him  arms  and  equipments  so  as  to  make  his  operations  successful. 
By  the  end  of  March,  1835,  Governor  Lucas,  with  his  staff  and 
boundary  commissioners,  along  with  General  John  Bell  of  the  1 7th 
Division  of  the  Ohio  Militia  commanding  a force  of  six  hundred  men, 
were  at  Perrysburg,  and  Governor  Mason  and  General  Brown  were 
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at  Toledo  with  a force  of  one  thousand  men  fully  determined  to  pre- 
vent any  re-marking  of  the  “Harris  Line.” 

While  things  were  in  this  condition  and  before  any  actual  con- 
flict took  place,  two  peace  commissioners  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  arrived  upon  the  scene.  President  Jackson  had  sent 
Richard  Rush  of  Philadelphia  and  Benjamin  C.  Howard  of  Baltimore 
to  represent  him  in  an  effort  to  maintain  peace.  Through  the  influence 
of  this  commission,  the  militia  of  both  states  were  disbanded  and  Gov- 
ernor Lucas  ordered  his  commissioners  to  proceed  with  the  re-marking 
of  the  boundary  line.  General  Brown,  the  Michigan  commander,  was 
again  called  out  to  watch  their  proceedings,  and  the  boundary  com- 
missioners had  an  armed  force  accompany  them  and  their  surveyor. 
When  they  came  within  the  disputed  territory  the  sheriff  attempted  to 
arrest  the  party  and  succeeded  in  capturing  some  of  them.  The  com- 
missioners escaped.  This  assault  on  the  surveying  party  created  great 
excitement  throughout  Ohio  and  Governor  Lucas  called  an  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature  June  8,  1835,  to  which  he  sent  a special 
message  covering  the  situation.  The  Legislature  promptly  passed  an 
act  to  prevent  the  forcible  abduction  of  citizens  of  Ohio  and  also  created 
Lucas  County  mostly  from  the  disputed  territory.  Three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  from  the  state  treasury  and  the 
Governor  was  empowered  to  borrow  three  hundred  thousand  more  for 
the  purpose  of  asserting  the  jurisdiction  of  Ohio  over  the  territory  now 
in  question.  The  Adjutant-General  reported  to  the  Governor  that 
ten  thousand  troops  would  be  immediately  put  in  the  field.  All  this 
incensed  the  people  of  Michigan  and  actual  conflict  between  the  two 
states  seemed  more  probable  than  ever. 

The  warlike  attitude  of  Governor  Lucas  created  much  dissension 
over  the  country  and  caused  considerable  anxiety  at  Washington.  The 
Governor  was  aware  of  this  and  to  relieve  President  Jackson  of  un- 
easiness he  sent  a private  commission  to  Washington  to  confer  with 
the  President  on  the  situation.  After  hearing  a full  explanation  of 
Ohio’s  claim  he  assured  the  Ohio  commissioners  that,  while  still  acting 
only  in  the  capacity  of  peacemaker,  he  would  cause  an  earnest  recom- 
mendation to  be  sent  to  Governor  Mason  that  no  obstruction  shall  be 
interposed  to  the  re-marking  of  the  “Harris  Line,’’  and  that  all  legal 
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processes  be  discontinued  until  after  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 
Shortly  after  this,  on  August  29,  1835,  the  President  removed  Gov- 
ernor Mason  of  Michigan  for  allowing  his  zeal  to  overcome  his  good 
judgment.  The  “Harris  Line”  was  run  by  the  Ohio  commissioners  and 
Congress  in  its  session  in  June,  1836,  decided  the  boundary  question  in 
favor  of  Ohio.  To  mollify  Michigan  she  was  given  all  the  large  and 
valuable  peninsula  lying  between  Lakes  Superior,  Huron  and  Mich- 
igan, a tract  of  country  which  contains  the  richest  beds  of  mineral  ore 
in  the  world. 

Ohio’s  fight  for  the  “Harris  Line”  as  her  northern  boundary 
was  principally  to  secure  the  important  harbor  at  Toledo,  which  it 
was  foreseen  would  be  a most  important  shipping  point  and  which  was 
also  necessary  at  that  time  to  complete  the  canal  system  of  the  state. 

Robert  Lucas  was  Governor  of  Ohio  from  1 832  to  1 836  and  was 
offered  another  nomination  which  he  declined.  He  was  born  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  Virginia,  April  1,1771.  In  1 802  he  settled  in  Ohio  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  River  where  Portsmouth  now  stands,  and  it 
is  said  that  before  coming  to  Ohio  he  had  freed  his  slaves,  being  op- 
posed to  slavery.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  appointed  Sur- 
veyor of  Scioto  County  and  at  twenty-five  was  made  a Justice  of  the 
Peace.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  raised  a battalion  of  volunteers  from 
the  counties  of  Scioto,  Pickaway  and  Ross  and  was  given  a commis- 
sion of  brigadier-general.  During  the  war  he  saw  considerable  service 
at  Ft.  Meigs  and  Lower  Sandusky,  serving  under  the  command  of 
General  Meigs.  It  is  said  that  during  that  war  he  served  in  the  capacity 
of  a scout  and  passed  through  adventures  and  peril,  the  details  of 
which  would  fill  a volume.  In  1 81 6 he  became  a member  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature  and  was  a member  of  the  House  or  Senate  every  year 
from  then  until  he  was  elected  Governor.  In  1 832  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Baltimore  which  nominated 
Andrew  Jackson  for  his  second  Presidential  term.  After  serving  as 
Governor  from  1832  to  1834  he  lived  in  Piketon,  Pike  County,  for 
the  next  twenty-two  years.  He  was  then  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Iowa  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  by  President 
Van  Buren.  He  was  a man  of  fine  intelligence  and  tremendous  force 
of  character.  He  died  February  7,  1853,  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


Election  of  the  First  Whig  Governor  in  Ohio — The  Panic  of  1837 — 
Causes  of  the  Panic — The  Specie  Circular  of  President  Jack- 
son — The  Pet  Banks — President  Van  Buren  Calls  Extra  Ses- 
sion of  Congress — His  Message  to  the  Extra  Session — Proposal 
of  a Sub-Treasury — The  Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider  Cam- 
paign— Election  of  General  Harrison  to  the  Presidency — The 
Vote  in  State  and  Nation — Death  of  General  Harrison  and  Suc- 
cession of  Tyler — Effect  Upon  the  Whig  Party. 

The  year  1836  saw  the  election  of  the  first  Whig  Governor  in 
Ohio  when  Joseph  Vance  was  elected  over  Eli  Baldwin,  Democrat, 
by  a vote  of  92,204  against  86,158.  That  was  also  a Presidential 
year,  but  the  young  Whig  Party  was  not  yet  strong  enough  throughout 
the  whole  country  to  gain  control  of  the  national  government,  in  the 
election  that  fall,  and  the  dominant  Jackson  was  succeeded  by  the 
statesman  Van  Buren.  General  William  Henry  Harrison  was  the 
Whig  candidate  for  President  against  Van  Buren  and  ran  ahead  of 
him  in  Ohio  by  8,000  votes.  Two  years  later  Wilson  Shannon,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  defeated  Joseph  Vance  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  5,000.  The  financial  panic  of  1837  did  not  add 
to  the  popularity  of  the  regime  of  the  first  Whig  Governor.  He  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  bringing  on  that  historic  panic,  but  that 
made  no  difference  to  the  voters.  A spirit  of  unrest  and  a desire  for 
change  developed  among  the  people  all  over  the  country  with  the  hard 
times  and  they  blindly  demanded  a change.  They  elected  Vance  in 
1836  and  cast  him  aside  in  1838  for  Wilson  Shannon,  whom  in  turn 
they  cast  aside  in  1 840  for  Thomas  Corwin. 

The  Democratic  Party  was  approaching  its  first  disastrous  over- 
throw in  both  state  and  nation.  Never  in  the  history  of  Democracy 
has  the  party  been  led  by  greater  men.  Never  have  its  policies  been 
more  admirable  or  its  politics  purer  than  under  President  Van  Buren, 
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yet  never  has  the  party  received  a more  signal  defeat  than  at  the  end 
of  Van  Buren’s  presidential  term.  The  fall  of  the  Democracy  in 
state  and  nation  saw  the  rise  of  Ohio  to  a front  place  in  national  affairs, 
but  the  two  events  are  in  no  way  correlative.  Ohio  had  prospered 
marvelously  under  Democratic  policies  and  the  public  men  of  that  party 
had  been  generally  loyal  and  patriotic  to  the  state.  The  overthrow 
of  the  Ohio  Democracy  in  1 840  had  no  relation  to  the  policies  of  the 
party  within  the  state.  It  came  solely  as  the  result  of  the  Panic  of 
1837  and  the  desire  of  the  people  for  a political  change  in  the  hope 
that  in  some  way,  not  at  all  understood,  a change  of  administration 
would  bring  about  a change  in  business  conditions. 

Up  to  this  time  Ohio  had  little  or  no  influence  at  Washington. 
So  insignificant  was  her  standing  at  the  national  capital  that  only 
two  inferior  clerical  positions  were  held  by  Ohioans  in  1838,  and 
this  even  after  President  Jackson  had  inaugurated  and  carried  out  his 
spoils  system  to  a degree  never  known  before  or  since.  With  the  rise 
of  the  Whigs  into  power  Ohio  began  to  receive  a share  of  patronage 
on  an  equality  with  other  states. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  destruction  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  by  President  Jackson  and  the  effect  which  that 
act  had  in  helping  to  produce  the  financial  panic  of  1837  has  been 
pointed  out.  But  there  were  other  causes  for  the  disasters  of  that 
year,  although  the  President’s  interference  with  the  public  finances 
precipitated  the  acute  condition  which  had  to  come  sooner  or  later. 

The  usual  causes  which  have  produced  so  many  and  almost 
' periodical  monetary  depressions  in  our  history  played  their  part  in  the 
Panic  of  1837,  and  prominent  among  them  were  speculation,  undue 
extension  of  credits,  unproductive  investments  and  large,  unwarranted 
expenditures. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  an  element  of  disturbance  was 
projected  into  the  financial  situation  in  1834  when  an  act  of  Congress 
changed  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  from  15  to  1 to  16  to  1 
in  order  to  promote  the  circulation  of  gold.  Besides  all  this  the  finan- 
cial stringency  in  England,  France,  Belgium  and  over  the  continent 
of  Europe  generally,  tended  to  aggravate  the  situation  in  the  United 
States. 
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The  distribution  of  public  funds  to  pet  banks  caused  those  in- 
stitutions to  encourage  customers  to  borrow  money.  This  led  to  specu- 
lation in  all  kinds  of  projects,  the  most  important  of  which  was  western 
lands.  These  lands  were  purchased  by  speculators,  paid  for  in  notes, 
sold  at  an  advance  to  another  speculator  and  again  paid  for  in  notes; 
the  operations  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  as  the  boom  in  values 
progressed.  Labor  was  drawn  from  productive  to  unproductive  work; 
men  rich  in  bonds,  soon  to  be  worthless,  accumulated  debts,  beyond 
all  reason. 

This  speculation  in  public  lands  swiftly  grew  to  enormous  pro- 
portions. In  1829  the  sale  of  public  lands  amounted  to  a little  over 
$1,500,000.  In  1830  it  was  $2,300,000;  in  1832  $2,600,000;  in 
1833  $3,900,000;  in  1834  $4,800,000;  in  1835  $14,757,000  and 
in  1836  $24,877,000.  In  1836  President  Jackson  determined  to 
check  the  wild  speculation  which  had  developed  all  over  the  land.  To 
do  so  he  issued  an  order  that  the  land  offices  should  receive  nothing  but 
gold  and  silver  or  certificates  of  deposit  in  specie  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  in  payment  for  land.  The  law  at  that  time  was  that  all  ex- 
cept actual  settlers  should  pay  for  land  in  gold  or  silver,  but  the  law 
was  not  maintained.  In  that  year  the  government  deposits  with  the 
“pet  banks”  had  reached  the  sum  of  $41,500,000.  As  soon  as  Jack- 
son  issued  his  Specie  Circular, Congress  ordered  the  money  in  the  banks 
to  be  distributed  among  the  several  states  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  Presidential  electors  to  which  each  state  was  entitled,  the  money 
to  be  used  for  internal  improvements.  Now  the  banks  had  looked  upon 
this  money  as  a permanent  deposit  and  had  loaned  it  to  customers. 
With  vaults  full  of  paper  securities  how  could  they  pay  in  gold?  IT.c 
gold  had  disappeared  and  in  its  place  was  paper,  which,  when  the 
crisis  came,  nobody  would  take.  The  order  of  Congress  therefore 
embarrassed  the  banks,  crippled  the  speculators,  withdrew  money  from 
circulation  and  precipitated  the  terrible  financial  calamity  oi  1837. 

The  Specie  Circular  tied  up  the  public;  the  distribution  of  the 
Treasury  surplus  to  the  states  tied  up  the  banks.  Loans  had  to  be 
called  in  and  accommodations  to  business  men  were  greatly  restricted. 
In  March,  1837,  England  began  to  look  to  America  for  remittances  of 
specie  through  bills  on  American  houses.  American  houses  were  not 
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able  to  pay  their  bills  in  specie,  and  from  April  1st  to  April  10th 
more  than  one  hundred  failures  occurred  in  New  York  City.  Before 
the  end  of  April  the  failures  were  too  numerous  to  be  recorded.  From 
the  metropolis  the  commercial  paralysis  spread  all  over  the  country. 

It  then  became  apparent  that  to  survey  the  wilderness  did  not 
convert  it  into  farms  nor  would  platting  farms  build  cities.  The  spirit 
of  speculation  had  produced  in  the  public  mind  a state  of  enchantment 
like  that  of  the  poet  Bryant  when  he  wrote  “The  Prairie.”  Standing 
upon  an  uninhabited  tract  his  fancy  ran  riot  until  he  not  only  saw 
cultivated  fields  and  populous  cities  but  heard  the  voices  of  people  yet 
to  be.  When  he  became  hungry  he  went  back  to  dinner.  So  it  was 
with  the  people  of  this  country  in  1837.  They  were  rich  on  paper 
and  in  prospects  yet  to  be  realized.  When  they  had  to  have  three 
meals  a day,  wear  clothes  and  pay  notes  at  the  bank  they  found  it 
necessary  to  get  back  to  cold  facts.  The  only  facts  which  were  of 
any  use  when  disaster  came  were  gold  and  silver.  These  could  be 
obtained  only  by  earning  them,  and  as  that  would  take  time  the  dis- 
aster could  not  be  averted.  That  wild  speculation  in  land  was  a large 
contributing  cause  to  the  panic  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  1842  sales  of  land  had  fallen  to  less  than  one  and  a half  million 
dollars  from  twenty-five  millions  in  1836. 

President  Van  Buren  was  importuned  to  have  the  government 
interfere  between  the  speculators  and  disaster;  to  have  the  government 
identify  itself  with  commerce,  in  fact.  This  the  President  refused 
to  do.  What  he  did  do  was  call  a special  session  of  Congress  which 
convened  in  September,  1837,  and  to  which  he  sent  a message  which 
deserves  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  greatest  state  papers  in  America. 
In  that  message  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  a Sub-Treasury 
system  such  as  exists  today.  Congress,  however,  refused  to  pass  his 
Sub-Treasury  Bill.  It  did  pass  the  Senate  by  a vote  of  26  to  20,  but 
was  defeated  in  the  House.  His  great  idea  was  to  receive  recognition 
later  on,  however. 

In  his  message  to  the  extra  session  of  Congress  President  Van 
Buren  pointed  out  that  the  government  had  not  caused  and  could  not 
cure  the  profound  commercial  disaster;  that  all  banks  had  stopped 
specie  payments  and  that  therefore  some  other  custody  of  public  moneys 
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must  be  provided;  that  the  government  could  not  help  the  people  to  earn 
their  living  but  it  could  refuse  to  aid  the  deception  that  paper  was  gold 
and  the  delusion  that  values  could  be  created  without  labor.  In  the 
face  of  a storm  of  abuse  he  took  a firm  and  magnificent  stand,  but  his 
statesmanship  on  that  occasion  did  him  no  good,  but  rather  harm.  The 
country  was  in  distress  and  looked  to  him  for  aid  which  he  was  unable 
to  give,  and  with  that  unreason  inseparable  from  a panic  of  any  kind 
he  was  held  responsible  for  all  trouble  and  became  the  object  of  un- 
sparing denunciation. 

In  May,  1840,  Martin  Van  Buren  was  renominated  for  President 
by  the  Democratic  National  Convention  which  met  at  Baltimore.  The 
Whigs  had  already  nominated  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  hero  of 
Tippecanoe,  who  had  been  Van  Buren’s  competitor  for  the  Presidency 
in  1836.  In  Ohio  Thomas  Corwin  was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  for 
Governor  against  Wilson  Shannon  whom  the  Democrats  had  renomi- 
nated, but  the  gubernatorial  campaign,  not  only  in  Ohio  but  in  almost 
every  other  state,  was  overshadowed  that  year  by  the  contest  for  the 
Presidency,  which  was  the  most  remarkable  Presidential  campaign  the 
country  has  ever  seen. 

It  is  doubtful  if  in  any  American  campaign  any  political  party 
has  used  so  much  buncombe  and  so  little  brains  as  did  the  Whigs  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1840.  Yet  they  won.  On  the  Whigs’  side 
it  was  a popular  rush  to  a circus  where  the  admission  was  free  and  ail 
who  attended  could  take  part  in  the  festive  performance.  Enormous 
political  meetings  were  held  and  these  were  attended  not  by  men  alone 
but  by  entire  families;  fathers,  mothers,  sons  and  daughters,  all  turned 
out.  There  were  Revolutionary  soldiers  marching  in  procession;  there 
were  bands  of  music  and  there  were  barrels  of  cider;  there  was  speech 
making  and  festivity,  and  for  a sideshow  there  was  a log  cabin  with 
the  latchstring  hanging  out  and  a live  coon  inside.  The  log  cabin  and 
the  coon  traveled  by  wagon  from  place  to  place  and  the  barrels  of  cider 
were  supplied  by  the  communities.  The  voice  of  the  spellbinder  was 
heard  in  the  land;  there  was  so  much  enthusiasm  that  there  was  no  time 
for  thought.  It  was  the  proletariat  running  loose  in  a bloodless  raid. 

Many  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  political  revolution  of 
1839-40  which  swept  the  Democrats  out  of  power  in  state  and  nation 
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and  placed  the  young  Whig  Party  in  the  ascendency.  Van  Buren’s 
espousal  of  an  independent  treasury  would,  at  the  first  glance,  seem  to 
be  the  rock  upon  which  he  foundered.  This  would  imply  that  in  1 840 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  preferred  the  National 
Bank  to  the  Sub-Treasury  system.  In  preparing  its  platform  the  Whig 
Party  was  very  careful  to  avoid  a declaration  on  that  point;  neverthe- 
less they  undid  the  work  done  by  Van  Buren  toward  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  treasury  system.  During  the  campaign  Van  Buren 
was  assailed  for  his  Sub-Treasury  plan  and  no  doubt  many  imagined 
they  could  trace  the  troubles  of  1837  to  the  destruction  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  and  consequently  entertained  the  belief  that  a return  to 
the  old  order  of  things  would  be  wise.  Yet  the  Whigs  as  well  as  the 
Democrats  condemned  the  “pet  bank”  system.  It  is  therefore  im- 
probable that  his  advocacy  of  the  Sub-Treasury  system  was  the  cause 
of  Van  Buren’s  defeat.  The  fact  is  he  was  held  responsible  for  both 
the  real  and  imaginary  errors  of  President  Jackson.  Also  he  had  been 
President  during  a great  commercial  crisis  and  the  people,  not  only 
of  that  day  but  of  this,  have  a strange  habit  of  laying  all  their  com- 
mercial troubles  at  the  door  of  the  White  House. 

Times  had  been  bad  during  most  of  Van  Buren’s  regime  and  the 
general  cry  was  for  a change.  Things  might  be  better,  they  could  not 
well  be  worse,  or  so  the  people  apparently  thought.  That  the  commer- 
cial troubles  which  occurred  during  Van  Buren’s  administration  and 
the  consequent  desire  for  a change  led  to  the  defeat  of  himself  and  his 
party  is  made  absolutely  clear  by  the  speeches  of  Daniel  Webster  dur- 
ing that  campaign.  Like  all  politicians  the  great  Webster  was  afflicted 
with  a political  bias.  He  must  have  known  that  Van  Buren’s  attitude 
during  the  recent  troublous  times  had  been  grand;  and  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed to  any  degree  the  foresight  with  which  statesmen  are  usually 
credited  or  the  intellect  for  which  he  was  renowned,  he  must  have  seen 
that  the  Sub-Treasury  system  would  prove  vastly  superior  to  the 
National  Bank.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  did  see  and  under- 
stand these  things,  for  in  his  speeches  he  studiously  avoided  logic  and 
regaled  his  audiences  with  dogmas  and  eloquence.  Everywhere  he 
went  he  cried  out  to  his  hearers: 
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“Every  breeze  says  change;  the  cry,  the  universal  cry  is  for 
change.”  Change  was  the  keynote  of  his  oratory  and  change  became 
the  watchword  of  his  party  throughout  that  memorable  election.  It 
was  the  only  argument  they  had,  but  it  won. 

The  “log  cabin  and  hard  cider”  campaign  was  more  pronounced 
in  Ohio  than  in  any  other  state.  General  Harrison  was  a “native  son” 
and  also  a war  hero,  besides  which  the  campaign  was  conducted  in  the 
form  of  a progressive  picnic  moving  from  one  part  of  the  state  to  the 
other.  The  entire  summer  and  fall  of  1 840  were  spent  in  gigantic  and 
continuous  frolic.  Log  cabins  were  built  in  every  village  and  carried 
in  every  Whig  procession,  while  barrels  of  hard  cider  assuaged  the 
thirst  of  the  merrymakers.  It  was  a campaign  of  emotion.  The  dis- 
cussion of  political  questions  was  forgotten  in  the  song  and  the  hard 
cider  and  people  felt  compelled  to  vote  for  the  candidate  whose  name 
was  associated  with  so  much  good  cheer.  It  is  said  that  the  log  cabin 
idea  originated  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  where,  on  January  20, 
1840,  a transparency  with  a log  cabin  painted  upon  it  was  carried 
through  the  streets  in  a Whig  procession.  The  hard  cider  was  no  doubt 
suggested  by  thirst  at  the  political  picnics. 

The  result  of  that  election  was  a complete  triumph  for  the  Whigs 
in  both  state  and  nation.  The  Harrison  electoral  ticket  carried  Ohio 
by  a vote  of  148,157  against  124,782  for  Van  Buren.  The  hard 
times  as  well  as  the  hard  cider  had  much  to  do  with  Harrison’s  success, 
but  the  personality  of  the  man  undoubtedly  created  much  enthusiasm 
and  brought  him  thousands  of  votes,  for  General  Harrison  was  a really 
great  man.  Van  Buren  carried  no  northern  state  except  Illinois,  and 
only  five  in  the  south.  Harrison  received  234  electoral  votes  and  Van 
Buren  60,  but  the  popular  vote  shows  no  such  disparity  in  strength  as 
might  be  inferred  from  these  figures.  Harrison’s  total  vote  was  1,- 
275,017  against  Van  Buren’s  1,128,702.  Also  Van  Buren’s  vote  was 
about  350,000  more  than  he  received  in  his  victory  in  1836.  This 
showed  he  still  retained  great  strength  among  the  people  notwithstand- 
ing the  tremendous  financial  crash  for  which  the  burden  of  the  blame 
was  laid  upon  him. 

Corwin’s  vote  fell  below  Harrison  while  Shannon’s  exceeded 
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Van  Buren’s,  the  figures  being  for  Corwin  145,442,  for  Shannon 
129,312. 

The  Whig  Party  gained  little,  if  anything,  by  the  victory  of 
1840.  President  Harrison  died  April  4,  1841,  after  being  President 
but  one  month.  By  his  death  the  Whigs  lost  the  substantial  fruits  of 
their  victory.  The  utterly  incongruous  elements  that  had  been  held 
together  during  the  campaign  of  1840  by  discontent  and  wild,  un- 
thinking enthusiasm  began  speedily  to  fall  apart.  Tyler  had  never 
concealed  his  Democratic  views  of  government  and,  as  President,  he 
made  no  pretence  of  carrying  out  Whig  doctrines.  When  Congress 
passed  a bill  to  establish  a National  Bank  he  promptly  vetoed  it  and  in 
no  way  exerted  himself  to  promote  Whig  legislation.  Indeed  he  allied 
himself  with  the  Democrats  so  openly  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press a desire  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President  in  1 844. 


DUNCAN  ARTHUR 


CHAPTER  IX 


The  Influence  of  Ohio  in  National  Affairs — Bitter  Strife  Between 
Whigs  and  Democrats — The  Loco  Foco  Party — Wilson  Shan- 
non Elected  Governor — Thomas  Corwin — State  Banks — Trou- 
ble in  the  General  Assembly — Attempt  to  Remove  the  Capital 
from  Columbus — The  Abolition  Party  and  its  Influence  Upon 
Public  Opinion. 

Ohio  was  raised  to  a paramount  position  in  the  nation  by  William 
Henry  Harrison,  and  although  he  died  in  the  fifth  week  of  his  Presi- 
dency and  the  chief  magistracy  fell  into  Democratic  hands  when  Vice- 
President  Tyler  succeeded  him,  both  Whigs  and  Democrats  in  Ohio 
continued  to  take  an  interest  in  affairs  at  Washington  and  to  consider 
themselves  vital  elements  in  the  national  life.  If  the  state  had  not  here- 
tofore been  recognized  by  Federal  patronage,  the  Whigs  of  1840-41 
made  an  effort  to  remedy  that  neglect.  The  cause  of  President  Har- 
rison’s death  was  officially  set  down  as  bilious  pleurisy,  but  contempo- 
rary historians  have  asserted  that  he  was  worried  to  physical  weakness 
by  importunate  office  seekers  and  that  an  ordinary  cold  found  him  so 
depleted  in  strength  that  it  rapidly  overcame  the  remnant  of  his 
vitality. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  a century  of  her  life  as  a member  of  the 
sisterhood  of  states,  Ohio  felt  herself  to  be  a stepchild,  but  when  the 
Whig  Party  came  into  existence  and  that  party  opposed  executive  in- 
terference in  the  public  finances,  many  public  men  and  newspapers  in 
Ohio  began  to  make  themselves  heard  and  to  assert  their  opinions  very 
forcibly.  In  1840  Ohio  was  still  the  “West”  and  was  to  be  included 
in  the  “West”  for  many  years  to  come,  but  her  population  had  risen 
to  more  than  one  and  a half  millions,  making  her  the  third  state  in  the 
Union.  She  had  nineteen  members  of  Congress  and  twenty-one 
Presidential  electors  and  had  attained  a strength  and  importance  which 
made  her  a force  to  be  recognized  in  national  affairs. 
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Politics  in  those  days  were  bitter.  Public  men  assailed  each  other 
rancorously  and  the  newspapers  kept  politics  at  the  boiling  point  by 
their  attacks  on  public  men  of  the  opposite  party  and  editorial  wars 
between  opposing  newspapers.  The  following  extract  from  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  of  September  29,  1842,  illustrates  the  political  rancor 
of  the  times.  The  Journal  referred  editorially  to  President  Tyler  as 
“the  corrupt,  foresworn,  perfidious,  mocking  image  of  executive  rule 
at  Washington.”  Tyler  was  elected  on  the  Whig  ticket  and  the  Whigs 
were  in  favor  of  the  National  Bank  system  which  President  Jackson 
had  destroyed.  The  Congress  of  1841  passed  a bill  to  establish  a 
National  Bank  and  Tyler  vetoed  the  bill.  For  this  he  was  dubbed 
“Monsieur  Veto”  by  the  Whig  papers  generally,  and  the  quotation 
given  above  is  a sample  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  referred  to  by 
the  Whig  Press.  A comparison  of  President  Tyler  with  President 
Taft  places  in  striking  contrast  the  political  civilities  of  that  day  and 
this.  Tyler  was  elected  to  help  the  people  in  financial  reform  and 
broke  his  pledges.  Taft  was  elected  to  carry  out  a tariff  reform  and 
after  his  election  made  speeches  conjuring  his  party  to  keep  faith  with 
the  people,  yet  when  his  party  broke  its  pledges  he  never  hesitated 
over  signing  the  Tariff  Bill  which  the  party  sent  up  to  him.  Tyler 
was  the  less  culpable  because  he  had  not  been  elected  President,  but 
as  Vice-President  succeeded  Harrison.  Taft  was  elected  President 
but  when  he  signed  the  bill  stultifying  himself  and  his  party,  the  Demo- 
cratic editors  of  the  country  merely  raised  their  eyebrows  in  mild  sur- 
prise. There  was  no  indication  of  the  ferocious  onslaughts  upon  him 
in  which  the  Whig  Press  indulged  against  Tyler  throughout  the  last 
three  years  of  his  Presidential  term. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Whig  Party  the  Democratic  Party  in 
Ohio  was  referred  to  by  the  Whig  Press  as  the  Loco  Foco  Party. 
How  the  Democrats  came  to  be  known  as  Loco  Focos  is  interesting. 
It  came  about  in  this  way: 

The  removal  in  1833  of  the  public  deposits  from  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  to  the  pet  banks  led  to  the  formation  of  many  new 
banks.  In  New  York  state  the  formation  of  new  banks  was  carried 
to  such  an  extent  that  charters  for  banks  were  purchased  from  the  Legis- 
lature and  this  produced  such  a scandal  that  in  1833  a number  of 
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Democrats  of  New  York  City,  mostly  members  of  Tammany  Hall, 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  banks.  These  men  started 
a new  party  which  they  called  the  Equal  Rights  Party.  A meeting  of 
this  faction  was  held  in  Tammany  Hall  October  29,  1835.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  regular  Democrats  who  hoped  to  control  the 
proceedings.  This  they  failed  to  do  and  in  order  to  break  up  the 
meeting  they  shut  off  the  gas  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  janitor. 
The  Equal  Rights  men  were  so  determined  to  hold  the  meeting  that 
they  lit  loco  foco  matches  and  continued  the  proceedings  with  that 
makeshift  light.  Both  the  Democrats  and  the  Whigs  seized  upon 
this  circumstance  to  give  the  faction  the  name  of  Loco  Focos.  The 
name  not  only  stuck  to  them  but  the  appellation  spread  until  it  was  ap- 
plied to  the  Democratic  Party  over  the  whole  country.  In  Ohio  the 
Whig  newspapers  persistently  and  invariably  referred  to  the  Demo- 
crats as  Loco  Focos  and  seemed  to  find  a tang  of  derision  in  the  name. 

In  the  state  election  of  1842  Wilson  Shannon  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor over  Thomas  Corwin,  the  Whig  candidate,  by  a vote  of  1 19,774 
against  1 1 7,902,  although  Corwin  had  defeated  him  in  1 840  by  a 
majority  of  1 6,000.  This  was  more  than  a surprise,  it  was  a shock  to 
the  Whigs  who  counted  upon  the  sentiment  of  the  log  cabin  and  hard 
cider  campaign  of  two  years  before  and  doubted  not  that  it  still  per- 
vaded Ohio  as  strong  as  ever.  After  the  election  the  Whig  Press  at- 
tributed the  defeat  of  the  party  to  the  Abolitionists  who,  it  was  claimed, 
voted  for  the  Democrats.  It  seems,  however,  that  not  a few  Whigs 
were  becoming  Abolitionists  and  voted  that  ticket  instead  of  their 
own.  In  1840  there  was  no  Abolition  candidate  for  Governor,  but 
in  1842  Lester  King  running  upon  that  ticket  received  1534  votes. 
Moreover,  there  were  3 1 ,000  more  votes  cast  for  Governor  in  1 840 
than  in  1842. 

Thomas  Corwin  was  the  greatest  of  the  Whig  governors  of  Ohio. 
Previous  to  his  election  he  had  served  ten  years  in  Congress  and  had 
become  known  throughout  the  whole  country  as  the  most  brilliant 
orator  of  his  day.  He  was  the  most  powerful  factor  in  General  Har- 
rison’s campaign  for  President,  or  at  least  second  only  to  the  log  cabin 
and  hard  cider.  His  administration  was  decidedly  Whig  but  without 
any  important  events. 
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Three  questions  received  more  attention  in  the  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign of  1842  than  any  others.  These  were,  the  establishment  of 
State  Banks,  the  removal  of  the  capital  and  the  character  of  Wilson 
Shannon. 

The  Whigs  were  in  favor  of  a State  Bank,  contending  that  the 
hard  times  were  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  currency.  Bank 
Reform  would,  they  asserted,  cure  all  the  financial  ills,  but  the  elec- 
tion of  a Democratic  Legislature  would  mean  utter  ruin.  The  Demo- 
crats were  anxious  to  do  anything  that  would  improve  business  condi- 
tions. Those  conditions  were  so  bad  that  judgments  taken  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Courts  in  1 842  had  risen  to  three  times  what  they  had  been 
in  former  years,  and  sheriffs  were  selling  hay  at  a dollar  a ton,  good 
cows  for  three  dollars  each,  and  wheat  and  corn  at  proportionately  low 
prices.  These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  the 
Panic  of  1837  and  the  hard  times  that  existed  for  years  thereafter. 

The  Whigs  charged  that  the  Democrats  contemplated  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  Government  from  Columbus.  It  seems  that  in 
proroguing  the  previous  Senate,  Speaker  Farran  had  referred  to  a Co- 
lumbus mob  threatening  to  coerce  the  Senate,  and  upon  this  pretext  the 
Whigs  sought  to  make  much  political  capital  out  of  the  threatened 
removal.  State  Printer  Samuel  Medary  was  accused  of  being  the 
prime  mover  in  the  plot,  and  the  Whig  Press  boldly  prophesied  that 
the  election  of  a Democratic  Legislature  would  mean  the  removal  of 
the  capital.  Such  a Legislature  was  elected,  but  the  capital  was  not 
removed. 

The  third  question  indicates  that  the  Whigs  of  1842  were  ultra- 
righteous.  Shannon  at  one  time  was  so  unlucky  as  to  be  caught  in  a 
poker  game  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and  was  fined  $20.00  for 
the  offense.  Whig  newspapers  dug  up  this  incident  in  the  endeavor  to 
blacken  his  character  and  to  defeat  him  in  the  election.  Some  zealous 
Democratic  papers  were  quick  to  contradict  the  accusation  which  only 
led  the  Whigs  to  produce  the  proof  of  the  incident  and  magnify  it 
into  a serious  misdemeanor.  Shannon  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
with  the  voters  on  account  of  his  predilection  for  the  “American  game” 
as  his  vote  was  only  1 2,000  less  than  he  received  in  1840  while  that  of 
Corwin  fell  off  26,000. 
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The  election  of  1842  was  very  close,  and,  when  it  was  finally 
found  that  the  Democrats  had  won,  a prominent  Whig  paper  in  Colum- 
bus announced  the  result  in  this  way : 

“Hurra  for  repeal ! Hurra  for  the  greatest  man  of  the  times — 
John  C.  Calhoun!  Hurra  for  petticoats!  Down  with  all  banks! 
No  paper  money,  no  currency!  No  manufactures!  No  state  credit! 
Welcome  universal  bankruptcy!  Welcome  ruin!  Welcome  Repudia- 
tion, disgrace,  distress,  confusion,  anarchy  and  misrule!  Hurra!” 

Wilson  Shannon  was  the  first  native  born  Governor  of  Ohio.  He 
was  of  Irish  descent  and  was  born  in  Belmont  County,  February  24, 
1803.  He  was  educated  at  Ohio  University  and  the  Transylvania 
University,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  After  leaving  the  University  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law  with  Charles  Hammond  & David  Jennings 
at  St.  Clairsville,  in  his  native  county,  and  upon  his  admission  to  the 
bar  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  at  once  an  aggres- 
sive and  courageous  lawyer  and  a gentle  and  generous  gentleman.  In 
1838  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  de- 
feating Joseph  Vance,  the  Whig  candidate.  In  1840  he  was  defeated 
for  reelection  by  Thomas  Corwin,  but  in  1842  the  people  reversed 
their  decision  and  he  defeated  that  great  Whig.  In  1 842  he  resigned 
the  position  of  Governor  to  accept  that  of  Minister  to  Mexico  and 
remained  in  that  country  until  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  were  discontinued  on  account  of  the  Mexican  War. 
In  1 852  he  was  sent  to  Congress  and  was  one  of  the  four  Ohio  Demo- 
crats who  voted  for  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  After  his  term  in 
Congress  he  was  Governor  of  Kansas  for  fourteen  months.  In  1857 
he  settled  permanently  in  Kansas  and  opened  a law  office  at  Le- 
compton,  then  the  capital  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas.  Subsequently 
he  moved  to  Topeka  and  finally  to  Lawrence  where  he  died  in  1877. 
In  his  ripened  years  Governor  Shannon  was  described  as  a man  of  noble 
presence  and  a gentleman  of  the  olden  time. 

The  Abolition  Party  had  no  ticket  in  Ohio  until  the  year  1842 
when  Lester  King,  candidate  for  Governor  on  that  ticket,  received 
1 534  votes.  The  Abolitionists  first  came  into  notice  as  a party  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  1836  and  as  they  played  an  important  part  in 
the  history  both  of  Ohio  and  the  nation  for  fifteen  years  preceding  the 
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War  of  the  Rebellion,  some  account  of  that  party  is  appropriate  at 
this  juncture.  In  1620  the  first  cargo  of  slaves  was  landed  in  Virginia. 
From  that  state  the  institution  of  slavery  gradually  spread  over  the 
South.  After  the  Revolutionary  War  statesmen  in  both  the  North  and 
the  South  deplored  the  fact  that  their  forefathers  had  introduced  slavery 
into  the  country,  but  they  deplored  it  as  a necessary  evil. 

The  first  society  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  formed  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1 774;  New  York  followed  in  1 785,  Rhode  Island  in  1 786, 
Maryland  in  1789,  and  Connecticut,  Virginia  and  New  Jersey  be- 
tween the  last  date  and  1 792.  These  societies  never  did  anything 
except  to  petition  Congress,  and  they  were  little  heard  of  after  1 808. 
In  1829,  however,  acute  interest  was  revived  on  this  question,  and  in 
that  year  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Massachusetts,  published,  in 
Baltimore,  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.  Driven  from  Balti- 
more, Garrison  began  the  publication  of  the  Liberator  in  Boston,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1831.  In  1832  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society  was 
formed,  and  in  the  following  year  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
was  organized.  Benevolent  men  and  philanthropists  all  over  the 
country  took  an  active  interest  in  these  organizations  and  in  the  aboli- 
tion question.  An  association  was  formed  at  Philadelphia,  the  avowed 
object  of  which  was  to  convince,  by  peaceable  means,  the  people  of 
the  slave-holding  States  that  slavery  was  a political  and  moral  evil  and 
ought  to  be  abolished.  They  also  sought  to  effect  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Auxiliary  organizations 
were  formed  all  over  the  country,  and  so  much  activity  was  exhibited 
by  the  Abolitionists  that  the  slave-holders  became  alarmed.  This  was 
the  sowing  of  the  seed  which  culminated  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
although  the  political  genesis  of  the  slavery  question  in  America  may 
properly  be  dated  from  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  of  which  a record  will 
appear  in  its  proper  place. 

This  party  exerted  a tremendous  influence  upon  public  opinion 
and  the  political  affairs  of  the  United  States.  It  developed  leaders 
whose  names  will  always  remain  in  American  history;  some  of  them, 
indeed,  have  become  household  words.  Among  them  were  the  poet 
Whittier,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Benjamin  Lundy,  Arthur  Tappan, 
Gerrit  Smith  and  James  G.  Birney.  In  the  early  days  of  the  move- 
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ment  the  Abolitionists  were  a proscribed  and  persecuted  class.  They 
were  libeled  by  the  public  press,  maltreated  by  mobs  and  even  con- 
demned by  some  of  the  leading  churches.  But  these  apostles  of  uni- 
versal liberty  were  intensely  earnest  in  their  belief  and  were  made  of  the 
stuff  which  constitutes  martyrs.  They  continuously  and  persistently  be- 
sieged Congress  with  memorials  praying  for  legislation  that  would  sec 
their  designs  carried  to  consummation.  Their  principal  opponents  were 
naturally  the  representatives  from  the  slave  states  who  went  so  far  in 
their  opposition  as  to  declare  that  the  mere  consideration  by  Congress 
of  the  propositions  of  the  Abolitionists  would  not  only  justify  but  would 
inevitably  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Neither  arguments  nor  persecutions  had  any  effect  upon  the 
Abolitionists.  They  were  not  numerically  strong  in  any  part  of  the 
country  but  they  made  up  in  zeal  what  they  lacked  in  numbers.  In 
1840  they  nominated  James  G.  Birney  as  their  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, but  he  received  only  6,745  votes  in  the  entire  country.  In  Ohio 
his  vote  was  903.  His  principal  support  was  in  New  Y ork  and  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1844  he  was  again  nominated  and  received  a total  of 
58,879  votes,  of  which  Ohio  contributed  8,050.  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  were  again  his  strongholds. 

The  party  never  attained  the  position  of  a national  competitor 
politically,  but  it  exercised  an  enormous  influence  on  numberless  voters 
of  both  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  in  building  up  a sentiment  in 
opposition  to  slavery. 
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Whig  Governors  of  Ohio — Comparative  Strength  of  Whigs  and  Dem- 
ocrats— The  Banking  System — The  Mexican  War — Ohio  Not 
Favorable  to  it — Also  Opposed  by  the  Whigs — Growth  of  Anti- 
Slavery  Sentiment  in  Ohio — Disputes  Over  Contested  Seats  in 
the  Legislature — Repeal  of  the  Black  Laws — The  Wilmot 
Proviso — The  Texas  Question — Annexation  of  Texas — The 
Missouri  Compromise — The  Free  Soil  Party — Election  of  Zach- 
ary Taylor  to  the  Presidency — Admission  of  California  to  the 
Union  and  its  Effect  Upon  the  Slavery  Question. 

From  1844  to  1850  the  chief  executives  of  Ohio  were  Whigs  in 
politics.  The  two  parties  were  almost  evenly  divided  in  the  state  dur- 
ing that  period.  In  1842  Wilson  Shannon  was  elected  by  less  than 
two  thousand  majority.  In  1844  Mordecai  Bartley,  Whig,  defeated 
David  Tod,  Democrat,  by  little  more  than  one  thousand;  in  1 846  Wm. 
Bebb,  Whig,  defeated  David  Tod,  Democrat,  by  a little  over  two 
thousand,  and  in  1848  Seabury  Ford,  Whig,  defeated  John  B.  Weller, 
Democrat,  by  the  small  majority  of  311  votes.  In  the  Presidential 
election  of  1844  Henry  Clay,  the  Whig  candidate,  received  six 
thousand  votes  more  in  Ohio  than  James  K.  Polk,  who  was  elected, 
but  in  1 848  Lewis  Cass,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President,  had 
sixteen  thousand  votes  more  in  this  state  than  Zachary  Taylor,  who 
was  elected. 

The  three  absorbing  questions  of  that  period  in  Ohio  were  the 
banking  system,  the  Mexican  War,  and  slavery. 

From  1836,  when  President  Jackson  destroyed  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  until  the  establishment  of  state  banks,  financial  con- 
ditions in  Ohio  were  in  a deplorable  state.  The  Whigs  persistently 
accused  the  Democrats  of  having  destroyed  the  currency  of  the  country 
and  charged  them  with  the  continuance  of  the  financial  depression  be- 
cause they  advocated  the  Sub-Treasury  system  in  preference  to  a sys- 
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tem  of  state  banks.  The  Legislature  of  1 845  had  a Whig  majority  and 
that  Legislature  passed  a law  to  establish  a state  bank  in  Ohio.  The 
Whigs  used  a political  argument  in  the  state  and  national  campaign  of 
1844  which  sounds  strange  to  readers  of  today.  The  Ohio  State 
Journal,  then  a Whig  paper,  in  its  issue  of  October  9,  1 844,  said  edi- 
torially, “There  can  be  no  earthly  doubt  that  British  money  is  being 
used  in  this  country  to  disseminate  free  trade  doctrines  with  the  design 
of  influencing  our  elections.  We  express  this  belief  deliberately  and 
with  a clear  view  of  the  facts.** 

It  was  also  openly  charged  in  Whig  papers  generally  that  some 
Democratic  leaders  were  willing  accessories  and  even  participants  in 
this  “unnatural  fraud.’’  It  was  also  asserted  by  Whig  organs  that 
subscriptions  of  money  were  being  made  in  England  to  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  Polk  and  Dallas,  the  free  trade  candidates.  No  reliable  evi- 
dence was  ever  produced  in  support  of  these  allegations.  England 
was,  even  at  that  date,  a large  manufacturer,  and  the  United  States 
was  yearly  becoming  a greater  consumer.  England  was  then  the 
banker  of  the  world  and  was  cordially  disliked  in  America,  for  the 
“tale  of  an  ancient  wrong’’  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people; 
so  as  England  had  the  money  to  buy  a market  for  her  goods  and  was 
cordially  detested  in  this  country,  the  charge  that  English  gold  was 
behind  the  Democratic  Party  looked  like  good  campaign  ammunition 
to  the  Whigs.  They  certainly  used  it  liberally  in  Ohio. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  in  Ohio  was  against  a war  with  Mexico 
and  the  annexation  of  Texas.  This  was  not  because  of  any  want  of 
patriotism,  but  because  that  war  was  regarded  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
desire  to  extend  the  slave  power  in  the  United  States.  The  Whig 
Party  was  opposed  to  it  all  over  the  North;  in  New  England  it  had 
but  few  supporters  in  any  party.  The  opposition  in  Ohio  to  the  war 
was  voiced  by  Thomas  Corwin  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  which 
he  was  elected  in  1844.  His  speech  from  the  floor  of  Congress  against 
the  war  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  American  oratory,  but 
his  famous  sentence,  “If  I were  a Mexican  as  I am  an  American  I 
would  welcome  you  to  hospitable  graves  with  bloody  hands,**  lessened 
his  popularity  throughout  the  United  States.  Speeches  like  this  by 
prominent  Whigs  throughout  the  country  served  to  make  the  Mexicans 
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think  that  their  friends  in  the  United  States  were  in  a position  to  cripple 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  to  the  Whig  Party  was  charged  much 
of  the  cost  in  men  and  treasure  which  the  prolongation  of  the  war  en- 
tailed. After  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  and  Monterey  had 
been  fought  and  won  by  vastly  inferior  American  forces,  the  anti- 
American  crusade  carried  on  by  Clay,  Webster,  Greeley,  Corwin  and 
other  leading  Whigs,  caused  the  Mexicans  to  hope  that  if  they  held  out 
for  a while  a large  party  in  the  United  States  would  come  to  their  aid, 
and  the  battles  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Mexican  capital  had  to  be 
fought  to  force  a peace  upon  Mexico. 

Ohio  as  a free  state  felt  that  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  pre- 
ceded the  war,  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a deliberate  plan  to 
extend  and  perpetuate  slavery.  It  was  planned  by  southern  leaders 
and  the  war  spirit  was  confined  mostly  to  the  South.  It  is  said  that 
Southerners  enlisted  so  eagerly  and  rapidly  for  that  war  that  it  was 
feared  enough  whites  would  not  remain  at  home  to  take  care  of  the 
slaves.  The  North  showed  no  such  enthusiasm,  and  though  the  re- 
cruiting officer  went  through  the  northern  states  crying  out,  “Ho!  for 
the  halls  of  the  Montezumas!”  recruits  were  not  easily  obtained.  Ohio 
sent  out  four  regiments  of  volunteers  besides  three  independent  com- 
panies; the  total  muster  roll  amounting  to  5,536  men,  which  was  a 
greater  number  than  went  out  from  any  other  northern  state.  General 
George  W.  Morgan,  who  afterwards  became  a brigadier-general  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  commanded  the  Second  Regiment.  He 
was  a notable  Democrat  and  a brave  and  efficient  officer  who  served 
his  country  faithfully  in  two  wars. 

Outside  of  the  slave  states  no  state  in  the  Union  was  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  question  of  slavery  than  Ohio  either  before 
the  war  or  during  that  great  conflict.  The  Ordinance  of  1 787  was  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  Northwest  Territory  and  therefore  of  Ohio. 
This  was  the  first  territory  over  which  the  Federal  government  had 
control  and  the  prohibition  of  slavery  written  into  that  document  was 
the  heritage  of  all  the  country  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Ohio  began  her  career  as  a free  state  and  her  people 
were  unalterably  opposed  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  Nevertheless 
that  subject  was  interjected  into  every  political  campaign.  Because  the 
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South  was  Democratic  and  composed  of  slave-holding  states,  the  Dem- 
ocrats of  the  North  were  credited  with  holding  kindred  views  to  the 
political  brethren  in  the  South.  The  Whigs  persistently  urged  this 
charge  against  them,  which,  although  it  might  have  been  true  regarding 
isolated  individuals,  was  unjust  regarding  the  party  at  large.  When 
finally  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out  it  brought  to  the  front 
Democrats  of  this  state  who  compared  most  favorably  in  numbers, 
patriotism  and  distinction  with  those  of  all  other  parties.  But  before 
that  point  was  reached  other  events  transpiring  in  Ohio  must  be  noted. 

A peculiar  political  complication  occurred  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  session  of  1 848-49,  and  for  a time  created  intense  ex- 
citement throughout  the  state.  It  illustrated  the  close  party  contests 
in  those  days  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  com- 
plication came  about  in  this  way:  the  preceding  Legislature  had 

passed  an  apportionment  law  which  gave  Hamilton  County  five 
representatives  and  divided  the  county  into  election  districts.  At  the 
election  in  October,  1848,  five  candidates  ran  for  Representatives  re- 
gardless of  the  division  into  election  districts.  George  E.  Pugh  and 
Alexander  N.  Pierce,  Democrats,  received  the  highest  number  of  votes 
over  the  entire  county.  Oliver  M.  Spencer  and  George  W.  Runyan, 
Whigs,  had  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  the  first  district.  The  can- 
vassing board  certified  to  the  election  of  Spencer  and  Runyan,  but  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  gave  the  certificates  of  election 
to  Pugh  and  Pierce.  The  result  was  that  both  parties  claimed  their 
seats.  The  contention  of  the  Democratic  Party  was  that  the  Legisla- 
ture could  not  constitutionally  divide  the  county  into  districts  for  the 
election  of  its  own  members.  When  the  Legislature  met  in  the  fall  of 
1848  both  parties  went  into  the  House  at  an  early  hour  and  in  full 
force.  The  Democrats,  however,  gathered  a little  earlier  than  the 
Whigs  and  Benjamin  F.  Liter  took  possession  of  the  Speaker’s  chair 
while  the  Democrats  arranged  themselves  on  the  right  side  of  the  hall. 
This  gave  the  Whigs  the  left  side  where  they  were  presided  over  by 
A.  T.  Holcomb.  Day  after  day  for  weeks  the  parties  held  these  posi- 
tions and  no  business  was  transacted  beyond  an  oft  repeated  roll  call, 
each  side  hoping  to  obtain  a quorum.  The  Democrats  remained  in 
session  night  and  day  in  order  to  retain  possession  of  the  Speaker’s 
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chair.  They  had  sworn  in  forty  members  including  Pugh  and  Pierce; 
the  Whigs  had  thirty-two  members  including  Spencer  and  Runyan. 
Under  the  Constitution  of  1 802  it  required  two-thirds  of  all  the  mem- 
bers to  constitute  a quorum  and  neither  party  having  the  necessary 
two-thirds  nothing  could  be  done. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  few  Free  Soil  members  of  the  House 
it  was  agreed  that  the  members  with  clear  titles  to  their  seats  should 
organize  the  House  and  then  the  question  of  disputed  seats  should  be 
taken  up  and  settled.  On  January  3,  1849,  the  House  organized 
and  elected  John  G.  Breslin,  Speaker,  and  on  the  26th  of  that  month 
Pugh  and  Pierce,  the  Democratic  members,  were  declared  to  have 
been  duly  elected  and  were  seated  accordingly.  The  next  session  of 
the  Legislature  saw  a similar  contest  in  the  Senate  upon  the  very  same 
question.  Legislation  was  blocked  for  seven  weeks  while  members 
discussed  the  claims  of  the  Democrats  and  the  Whigs,  the  Democrats 
finally  winning.  Both  of  these  contests  produced  much  political  bit- 
terness. 

The  Legislature  of  1848  was  notable  for  its  act  repealing  the 
Black  Laws  which  was  the  name  applied  to  the  statutes  restricting 
the  rights  of  negroes.  The  principal  provisions  of  these  laws  were : 

No  negro  could  settle  in  Ohio  without  furnishing  good  bonds- 
men against  becoming  a charge  on  the  public.  He  must  also  show  a 
certificate  of  his  freedom,  and  unless  that  certificate  was  duly  recorded 
it  was  a penal  offense  for  any  citizen  to  give  employment  to  a negro. 

No  negro  could  be  a witness  in  court  if  a white  man  was  a party 
in  the  case.  If  a negro  were  sued  by  a white  man  he  could  not  testify 
in  his  own  behalf. 

No  negro  could  vote,  being  debarred  of  that  right  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1 802. 

The  children  of  negroes  were  not  permitted  to  attend  the  public 
schools,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  property  of  the  negro  was 
taxed  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  whites. 

As  the  slavery  question  became  more  and  more  discussed,  the 
people  of  the  state  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  these  laws  which  were 
abrogated  by  the  Legislature  of  1848.  The  move  to  repeal  the  Black 
Laws  originated  with  the  two  Free  Soil  members  of  the  Legislature, 
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N.  S.  Townsend  and  John  F.  Morse.  The  Democrats  joined  with 
them  and  most  of  the  Whigs  voted  for  the  repeal  which  indicates  that 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment  was  becoming  strong  in  Ohio. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  political  events  in  Ohio  trans- 
piring about  this  time  and  those  that  were  soon  to  occur,  a clear  idea  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  Wilmot  Proviso  and  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  is  desirable. 

The  Wilmot  Proviso:  Early  American  settlers  in  Texas  had 

no  sympathy  with  Mexico,  her  people  or  her  government.  In  1836  a 
body  of  Texans,  led  by  Sam  Houston,  fought  and  won  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto  against  Mexican  forces  and  thereafter  claimed  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  territory.  In  1837  Texas  asked  for  admission  to  the 
United  States.  The  Southern  states,  ever  anxious  to  extend  slave  ter- 
ritory, were  strongly  in  favor  of  annexation,  but  nothing  was  done  in 
the  matter  until  Tyler  succeeded  to  the  Presidency.  In  1844  Calhoun 
became  Secretary  of  State  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  forward  the 
annexation  proposition. 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1844  the  question  of  annexation 
superseded  all  others.  The  Whigs  were  opposed  to  the  question  of 
more  slave  territory;  Southern  Democrats  wanted  Texas  for  just  that 
reason  and  Northern  Democrats  were  willing  to  add  to  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  Clay  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  President  and 
Polk,  the  Democratic  candidate.  The  Democratic  platform  declared 
directly  for  annexation  and  Polk,  who  was  no  politician,  allowed  his 
party  to  conduct  the  campaign.  Clay  tried  to  straddle  the  question, 
but  Polk  was  elected,  although  many  old-time  Democrats  throughout 
the  North  were  alienated  from  the  party  because  of  the  annexation 
plank  in  its  platform.  It  is  recorded  that  Clay  was  so  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Whigs  that  in  thousands  of  families  the  news  of  his  defeat 
caused  sorrow  equal  to  the  death  of  a first-born. 

The  Texans  claimed  that  their  territory  extended  beyond  the 
original  Mexican  province  of  that  name:  extended,  in  fact,  over  the 
whole  country  north  and  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  although  Texas  did 
not  control  all  of  that  territory.  It  was  thereafter  inevitable  that  if 
Texas  were  recognized  by  the  United  $tates  it  would  lead  to  war. 
In  a joint  resolution  both  houses  of  Congress  empowered  President 
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Tyler  to  invite  Texas  to  enter  the  Union,  which  would  be  a much 
easier  and  more  diplomatic  way  than  bringing  her  in  through  a treaty. 
President  Tyler,  wishing  to  snatch  the  honor  from  his  successor,  acted 
upon  this  resolution  and  on  the  day  before  his  term  of  office  expired, 
he  invited  Texas  to  enter  the  Union.  Texas  accepted  the  invitation 
and  came  in  as  a slave  state  in  1845.  This  addition  to  slave  territory 
caused  a vast  increase  in  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  throughout  the 
North. 

Before  Texas  had  her  legal  status  as  a state  President  Polk 
hurried  troops  into  her  territory  to  defend  her  from  any  possible  attack 
and  to  make  sure  that  Mexico  would  not  interfere  to  prevent  annexation, 
but  Mexico  both  objected  and  sought  to  prevent  Texas  becoming  a part 
of  the  Union  with  the  boundaries  outlined  by  the  Texans.  This  led 
to  the  Mexican  War. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  hostilities  the  inevitable  slavery  ques- 
tion came  up.  In  August,  1846,  a bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
appropriating  two  million  dollars  to  carry  on  the  war.  David  Wilmot, 
a Democratic  representative  from  Pennsylvania,  proposed  that  there  be 
added  to  the  bill  a proviso  that  slavery  should  never  be  permitted  in 
any  territory  acquired  from  Mexico.  The  bill  passed  the  House  but 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  The  same  contest  came  up  again  in  1 847, 
when  a bill  appropriating  three  millions  to  carry  on  the  war  without 
any  proviso  was  passed. 

It  will  be  seen  the  Wilmot  Proviso  never  received  the  sanction 
of  Congress.  It  was  never  anything  more  than  a phrase  used  to  express 
opposition  to  slavery,  but  it  produced  a wide  and  deep  excitement 
throughout  the  country  and  threatened  seriously  the  integrity  of  the 
Union.  To  be  able  to  proclaim  that  the  foot  of  a slave  trod  no  sod  in 
the  United  States,  became,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  rallying  cry  of 
every  shade  of  anti-slavery  sentiment. 

In  Ohio  the  Whigs  generally  were  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  while 
the  Democrats  were  divided  in  sentiment,  with  the  majority  against  the 
Proviso. 

The  Missouri  Compromise:  When  Virginia  patriotically  sur- 

rendered to  the  United  States  her  title  to  the  vast  tract  of  country 
lying  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ordinance  of 
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1 787  came  into  existence  and  one  of  its  provisions  was  the  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  In  1819  Missouri  asked  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Union,  and  when  a bill  to  that  effect  was  introduced  in 
Congress,  James  Tallmadge  of  New  York,  proposed  to  amend  it  by 
providing  that  “the  further  introduction  of  slavery  be  prohibited  in  said 
state  of  Missouri  and  that  all  children  born  in  the  state  after  its  admis- 
sion to  the  Union  shall  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.*’  The 
House  was  in  favor  of  the  amendment ; the  Senate  opposed  it  with  the 
result  that  Missouri  was  not  admitted  at  that  session.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress  in  December,  1820,  John  Holmes,  of 
Maine,  presented  a memorial  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  asking 
for  the  admission  of  that  district  into  the  Union  “as  a separate  and 
independent  state  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states.”  On 
the  same  day  John  Scott  of  Missouri  presented  the  petition  of  Missouri 
for  admission  to  the  Union  on  the  same  terms  of  independence  and 
equality  with  the  old  states  as  prayed  for  by  Maine.  It  was  impossible 
to  consider  the  admission  of  Maine  and  Missouri  separately  and  the 
question  produced  a strong  conflict  in  Congress.  Southern  members 
would  not  agree  to  the  admission  of  Maine  unless  Missouri  were  admit- 
ted upon  the  same  status  as  the  Southern  states,  that  is,  without  the  anti- 
slavery restriction.  The  House  adopted  the  bill  with  the  anti-slavery 
amendment  but  the  Senate  refused  to  concur.  At  this  juncture  Jesse 
B.  Thomas  proposed  a compromise  which  has  ever  since  been  known 
as  the  “Missouri  Compromise,”  which  forever  prohibited  slavery  north 
of  36  degrees  30  minutes  in  all  the  territory,  except  Missouri,  acquired 
from  France  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  The  House  finally  agreed  to 
the  compromise  and  Missouri  was  granted  permission  to  enter  the  Union 
as  a slave  state. 

The  South  presumed  that  this  settled  the  geographical  boundary 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  that  is,  that  slavery  would  not  be 
interfered  with  in  all  territory  south  of  36  degrees  30  minutes  and  ex- 
tending from  coast  to  coast.  The  introduction  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
awakened  them  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a tremendous  sentiment  in 
the  North  in  favor  of  applying  the  restriction  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise to  all  new  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States,  irrespective  of 
its  geographical  position. 
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In  1848,  General  Zachary  Taylor,  a Whig  and  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  elected  President  over  Lewis  Cass,  a Northern  Democrat, 
and  ex-President  Van  Buren,  who  was  nominated  by  the  Free  Soil 
Party.  A Democratic  President  and  a Democratic  Congress  had  won 
the  war  and  annexed  the  great  state  of  Texas,  yet  the  next  President 
was  a Whig  and  that  party  had  control  of  the  next  Congress.  This 
result  was  brought  about  by  the  candidacy  of  Martin  Van  Buren  on 
the  Free  Soil  ticket.  Free  Soil  simply  meant  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  it  was  expected  that  Van  Buren  would  receive  more  votes  from 
the  Whigs  than  from  the  Democrats,  but  the  voters  did  not  take  Van 
Buren’s  Free  Soil  protestations  seriously  and  the  Whigs  voted  their 
ticket  while  Van  Buren  drew  heavily  from  the  Democratic  ranks.  His 
vote  in  New  York  state  alone  defeated  Cass.  In  Ohio  the  vote  stood, 
Cass  154,773,  Taylor,  138,359,  Van  Buren  35,347. 

The  slavery  question  had  reached  a stage  where  it  superseded 
all  other  issues.  The  South  being  Democratic  had  supported  Cass  and 
yet  the  North  was  doubtful  about  Taylor  because  of  his  Southern  birth 
and  training. 

President  Taylor  was  inaugurated  in  March,  1849,  and  in  that 
year  occurred  an  event  which  immediately  intensified  the  slavery  discus- 
sion, although  at  first  glance  it  would  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  related 
to  slavery.  That  event  was  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  the 
autumn  of  1848.  California  was  immediately  filled  with  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  the  most  hardy  and  resolute  type.  In  less  than  a year  they 
had  organized  a state  government,  adopted  a constitution  which  for- 
ever prohibited  slavery  and  were  ready  for  admission  to  the  Union. 

President  Taylor’s  message  to  Congress  in  December,  1849, 
contained  recommendations  which  were  very  pleasing  to  the  North  and 
dismaying  to  the  South.  Among  other  things  he  recommended  the 
admission  of  California.  In  January,  1850,  Henry  Clay  submitted  a 
series  of  resolutions  which  became  known  as  the  Compromise  Reso- 
lutions, by  which  he  hoped,  as  he  said,  to  “secure  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment of  all  questions  in  controversy  between  the  free  and  slave  states 
growing  out  of  the  subject  of  slavery.’’  Under  these  resolutions  Cali- 
fornia was  admitted  as  a free  state;  New  Mexico  and  Utah  were  given 
territorial  governments  without  restriction  as  to  slavery;  slave  trade  in 
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the  District  of  Columbia  was  abolished  and  a law  was  passed  providing 
for  the  arrest  and  return  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  last  of  these  provisions 
was  destined  to  be  the  cause  of  unmeasured  trouble  and  to  greatly 
intensify  the  sentiment  against  slavery. 


WILSON  SHANNON 


CHAPTER  XI 


Election  of  Reuben  Wood  as  Governor — The  Second  Constitutional 
Convention — Election  of  1851 — Wood’s  Regime — Presidential 
Election  of  1852 — William  Medill  Elected  Governor  in  1853- 
Death  of  the  Whig  Party- — The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill — Forma- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party — The  Know-Nothings — The  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law — The  Dred  Scott  Case — Buchanan  President — 
Affairs  in  Kansas — The  Slavery  Question  Becomes  Acute. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Democratic  Party  was  defeated 
not  only  in  Ohio  but  for  the  Presidency  in  1 848,  but  in  1 850  Reuben 
Wood,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  was  elected  by  a vote 
of  133,093  against  121,105  for  William  Johnston,  Whig,  and  Ed- 
ward Smith,  Abolitionist,  who  received  13,747  votes.  The  Abolition 
Party  never  grew  to  any  commensurable  strength,  although  it  exerted 
no  little  influence  upon  the  sentiment  of  the  times.  Like  most  other 
parties  it  broke  up  into  sections  which  advocated  different  methods  of 
freeing  the  country  from  slavery.  The  most  radical  section  was  the 
faction  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  which  advocated  the  abolition  of 
slavery  even  if  it  wrecked  the  Union. 

In  1850  Ohio  held  her  second  Constitutional  Convention.  It 
was  composed  of  one  hundred  and  eight  members  and  held  its  sessions 
in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Columbus.  The  Consti- 
tution of  1802,  although  a wise  and  effective  instrument,  was  not 
adapted  in  all  its  provisions  to  the  larger  state  and  more  advanced 
times.  The  Convention  included  many  able  men,  and  in  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  days  completed  the  Constitution  that  has  served  the 
people  of  Ohio  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  their  laws  with  a surprising 
degree  of  satisfaction  for  a period  of  more  than  sixty  years.  William 
Medill  was  President  of  the  Convention  and  became  Governor  of  the 
state  in  1853.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  Edward 
Tiffin  was  President  of  the  first  Constitutional  Convention  held  in  1802 
and  became  the  first  Governor  of  the  state. 
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The  Constitution  as  prepared  by  the  Convention  of  1850  was 
submitted  to  the  people  of  the  state  in  June,  1851 , and  was  adopted  by 
a vote  of  125,564  against  109,276. 

After  the  Constitution  was  ratified  by  the  people  an  election 
was  held  in  the  autumn  of  1851  for  the  election  of  state  officers  under 
the  new  order  of  things  and  Reuben  Wood  was  reelected  Governor, 
receiving  145,654  votes.  Samuel  F.  Vinton  was  the  Whig  candidate 
and  received  119,548  votes.  Samuel  Lewis,  Abolitionist,  received 
16,918  votes. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1851  the  governors  of  the  state  were 
elected  on  the  odd  years  until  1908  when  Governor  Harmon  was 
elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

REUBEN  Wood  came  of  Revolutionary  stock  and  was  born  at 
Middletown,  Vermont,  in  1 792.  He  received  a good  classical  educa- 
tion in  Canada  and  took  up  the  study  of  the  law.  While  in  that  coun- 
try the  War  of  1812  broke  out  and  he  was  drafted  for  a soldier  by  the 
British  authorities.  Determined  not  to  fight  against  his  own  flag  he 
undertook  to  cross  Lake  Ontario  in  a birch  canoe,  and  although  en- 
countering rough  weather  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Sackett’s  Harbor. 
There  he  was  arrested  as  a spy  but  was  soon  released  upon  proving 
who  he  was.  In  1818  he  settled  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  took 
up  the  practice  of  law.  In  1825  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Ohio 
and  filled  that  office  for  three  consecutive  terms.  Subsequently  he 
was  appointed  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  from 
which  he  was  promoted  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Although 
he  took  part  in  politics  he  was  absolutely  without  bias  in  his  judicial 
capacity.  He  was  twice  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  as  already  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter,  but  resigned  before  the  expiration  of  his  second 
term  to  become  Consul  to  Valparaiso.  He  was  a strong  Union  man 
and  was  an  aspirant  for  the  Presidency  in  1852.  He  was  consul  for 
one  year  and  then  returned  to  Ohio  where  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  for  a time  and  then  retired  into  private  life.  He  died  in  Cleveland, 
October  1,  1864. 

The  Democratic  Party  showed  great  strength  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  1852  when  Franklin  Pierce  was  elected  Chief  Magistrate 
in  the  nation.  In  Ohio  he  received  a plurality  of  16,400  over  General 
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Winfield  Scott,  the  Whig  candidate.  This  access  of  Democratic  senti- 
ment in  the  state  was  further  emphasized  in  1 853  when  William  Medill, 
Democrat,  was  elected  Governor  over  Nelson  Barrere  by  a vote  of 
147,663  to  85,857.  Samuel  Lewis,  Abolitionist,  received  50,346 
votes.  He  was  the  last  Abolitionist  candidate  for  the  Governorship 
in  Ohio  and  Barrere  was  the  last  Whig.  Their  united  vote  fell  more 
than  ten  thousand  short  of  Medill’s.  But  Medill  himself  was  destined 
to  be  the  last  Democrat  to  sit  in  the  gubernatorial  chair  until  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  his  election. 

WILLIAM  Medill  was  born  in  Newcastle  County,  Delaware,  in 
1801,  and  graduated  from  Delaware  College  in  1825.  Shortly  after 
that  he  came  to  Ohio  and  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  1 832. 
In  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  and  was  twice  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  1838  he  was  sent  to  Congress 
to  represent  the  Woodfield  district  and  served  two  terms.  He  was  As- 
sistant Post  Master  General  under  President  Polk  and  also  acted  as 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  As  Indian  Commissioner  he  was  no- 
table for  his  just  treatment  of  the  red  man.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1850;  in  1851  was  elected  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  in  1853  became  Governor  of  Ohio.  In  1857  he  was 
made  First  Comptroller  of  United  States  Treasury.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  men  of  his  day  among  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  and 
was  regarded  as  a man  of  great  ability  whose  integrity  was  above 
reproach.  He  died  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  September  2,  1865. 

The  national  election  of  1852  was  a death  blow  to  the  Whigs. 
Rejecting  President  Filmore  and  Daniel  Webster  who  were  both 
candidates  for  the  Presidency,  the  Whigs  nominated  General  Winfield 
Scott,  one  of  the  great  war  heroes  of  the  Mexican  War.  The  Demo- 
crats all  over  the  country  were  in  favor  of  upholding  and  enforcing  the 
Compromise  Measures.  The  Whigs  were  divided  and  General 
Scott  s war  record  counted  as  nothing  against  the  extension  or  curtail- 
ment of  slavery.  The  candidates  were  forgotten  and  the  campaign 
was  fought  out  on  the  platforms  of  the  two  parties.  Seward  of  New 
\ork  was  the  leader  of  the  Northern  Whigs  and  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  Compromise  Measures  which  Clay  had  proposed  and  which  the 
South  endorsed.  The  Northern  Whigs  were  for  one  thing,  those  in 
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the  South  for  another  and  the  Party  was  hopelessly  divided.  Scott 
received  an  overwhelming  defeat,  carrying  only  four  states  while 
Pierce  carried  twenty-seven. 

This  election  put  an  end  to  the  Whig  Party.  It  was  said  to 
have  died  in  an  attempt  to  swallow  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  was 
the  objectionable  feature  of  the  Compromise  Measures.  Besides  this 
it  had  lost  its  great  leaders.  Webster  in  the  North  and  Clay  in  the 
South  both  died  in  1852,  and  were  succeeded  as  leaders  in  the  party 
by  William  H.  Seward,  Salmon  P.  Chase  and  Charles  Sumner,  all  of 
whom  were  unrelenting  foes  of  slavery. 

In  1853  The  Democratic  Party  felt  itself  strongly  entrenched 
in  the  nation,  and  over  the  country  generally  it  was  believed  that  the 
Compromise  Measure  of  1 850  had  settled  the  slavery  question.  But 
the  new  Congress  had  scarcely  convened  when  that  question  came  up 
again  more  aggravated  than  ever.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  introduced  a 
bill  providing  for  two  territories,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  for  the 
repeal  of  the  slavery  restriction  in  the  Missouri  Compromise  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  superseded  by  the  principles  of  the  legislation  in  the 
Compromise  Measures  of  1850.  It  was  contended  that  the  people  of 
each  state  or  territory  should  be  left  perfectly  free  to  regulate  their  own 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  This  bill,  known  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill, 
was  passed  by  Congress  in  May,  1854,  and  the  Southern  people  inter- 
preted it  to  mean  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  with  their  slaves 
into  the  territories  without  intervention  or  opposition  from  either  the  ter- 
ritorial or  national  government. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  the  formation  of  a party  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories,  and  in  1854  the  nuclei  of 
that  party  began  to  form  in  different  parts  of  the  Union.  That  party 
was  destined  to  become  more  formidable  than  any  opponent  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  had  yet  encountered;  was  destined  to  produce  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  for  half  a 
century.  This  was  the  Republican  Party. 

The  Republican  Party  was  formed  from  different  elements. 
It  absorbed  the  Free  Soilers,  the  anti-Nebraska  Democrats  and  a great 
majority  of  the  Whigs.  Different  states  claim  the  honor  of  being  the 
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birthplace  of  this  party,  Ohio  among  others.  The  first  formal  organi- 
zation of  the  party  seems  to  have  been  effected  in  Michigan  when  a 
state  convention  on  July  6,  1854,  nominated  a full  state  ticket  and 
christened  the  new  party  “Republican.”  The  name  was  adopted 
not  only  because  it  was  a good  name,  but  because  many  of  the  warring 
factions  and  disintegrating  parties  of  the  day  could  conveniently  join 
together  under  that  name.  The  Republican  Party  from  the  outset 
was  an  advocate  of  broad  construction  and  an  opponent  of  slavery. 
In  1860  it  added  the  principle  of  high  protection. 

Of  the  formation  of  the  Republican  Party  Francis  Curtis  has 
said  in  his  history  of  that  party : 

“On  the  6th  day  of  July,  1854,  the  Republican  Party  was  born, 
‘under  the  oaks,’  at  Jackson,  Michigan.  This  was  not,  however,  the 
first  gathering  of  Republicans,  nor  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  the 
new  party  had  been  used.  But  because  of  the  fact  that,  in  formal 
convention  assembled,  a platform  was  adopted  and  a full  state  ticket 
nominated  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1854,  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  that 
date  and  place  must  be  conceded  to  be  the  birthday  and  birthplace  of 
the  Republican  Party.” 

The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of 
Columbus  and  was  a call  for  a meeting  on  Monday  evening,  February 

13,  1854: 

Public  Meeting. 

“Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  violation  of  existing  compro- 
mises between  the  free  and  slave  states  of  this  Union,  or  in  other  words, 
the  Douglas-Nebraska  Bill,  are  invited  to  attend  a meeting  in  the  base- 
ment room  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  14,  at  7:30.”  The  notice  was  signed  by  Alfred  P.  Stone 
and  eight  others. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  this  meeting  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  because  it  led  directly  to  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
Party  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  It  seems  to  have  attracted  little  attention, 
however,  and  was  attended  by  less  than  one  hundred  persons,  and  at 
the  meeting  the  formation  of  the  Republican  Party  was  not  con- 
sidered. 
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The  first  National  Republican  Convention  was  held  in  Lafayette 
Hall,  corner  of  Wood  and  Fourth  Streets,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
February  22,  1856. 

During  the  early  50’s  another  party,  the  Know-Nothings,  came 
into  existence.  As  may  be  inferred,  this  was  a nickname.  They 
called  themselves  the  American  Party  and  their  battlecry  was  “Amer- 
ica for  Americans.”  It  started  with  a secret  organization  which  styled 
itself  “The  Order  of  the  Starspangled  Banner.”  The  great  influx 
of  emigrants  had  begun  to  be  a matter  of  concern  to  many  people. 
They  began  to  fear  that  the  presence  of  so  many  foreigners  was  a 
menace  to  American  institutions.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
society  and  its  principal  aim  was  opposition  to  aliens  and  Catholics. 
At  first  its  meetings  were  secret  and  when  any  of  its  members  were 
asked  questions  regarding  the  society  their  invariable  answer  was  “I 
don’t  know,”  and  from  this  the  public  gave  them  the  title  of  Know- 
Nothings  by  which  they  were  popularly  known.  For  a time  it  devel- 
oped surprising  strength  in  some  parts  of  the  country  and  in  1854 
elected  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  out  of  a total  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Massachusetts.  It  came 
up  rapidly  and  as  rapidly  decayed.  . After  1856  its  power  began  to 
decline. 

The  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  immediately  made  the 
North  and  South  rivals  in  sending  emigrants  to  those  territories.  Al- 
ready the  sentiment  of  the  North  was  crystallized  against  the  extension 
of  slavery  and  during  the  long  and  bitter  controversy  of  the  past  ten 
years  the  South  had  been  steadily  stiffening  its  determination  to  extend 
slavery  over  every  territory  in  which  the  cotton  plant  could  be  suc- 
cessfully grown.  If  men  of  Northern  stock  should  be  able  to  carry 
elections  in  the  territories  they  would  become  free,  but  if  Southerners 
gained  the  ascendency  they  would  become  slave  territories.  Emi- 
grants from  the  Southern  states  began  to  stream  into  Kansas,  and  the 
neighboring  state  of  Missouri  always  stood  ready  to  send  many  votes 
across  the  border  when  necessary.  In  this  contest  the  North  had  the 
advantage.  It  had  a greater  population  and  was  increasing  more  rap- 
idly through  immigration.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  for  the  Southern 
slave  owner  to  abandon  his  plantation  and  carry  his  retainers  into  Kan- 
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sas  on  short  notice;  also  he  ran  the  risk  of  losing  some  of  his  slaves  in 
disputed  territory. 

From  1834  to  1856  Kansas  was  the  scene  of  violence  and  dis- 
order. The  whole  territory  was  in  a state  of  anarchy.  A perpetual 
sort  of  guerrilla  warfare  was  kept  up  in  which  men  were  slain  and 
towns  were  sacked.  At  first  the  pro-slavery  forces  were  successful. 
In  1834  they  elected  a delegate  to  Congress  and  the  next  Spring 
elected  a Legislature  favorable  to  slavery.  The  Free  State  men 
charged  that  the  election  was  carried  by  fraud  and  intimidation,  besides 
which  hordes  of  men  swarmed  over  the  line  from  Missouri  only  to 
vote  and  return  home.  The  Legislature  immediately  took  steps  to 
make  Kansas  a slave  territory  and  passed  a code  of  laws  to  that  effect. 
The  Northern  men  held  a convention  at  Topeka,  forpied  a state  consti- 
tution and  elected  officers.  There  were  two  governments  in  the  terri- 
tory, one  pro-slavery,  one  anti-slavery.  The  Federal  government  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  free  state  constitution  or  the  officers  acting  under 
it  and  President  Pierce  sent  troops  to  dismiss  the  Free  State  Legisla- 
ture when  it  assembled. 

The  troubles  in  Kansas  were  reflected  in  Congress  where  savage 
debates  took  place  and  produced  intense  excitement  throughout  the 
whole  country. 

In  1856  James  Buchanan  was  elected  President  and  almost  im- 
mediately after  his  inauguration  the  celebrated  Dred  Scott  case  came 
up. 

Dred  Scott,  a negro  slave,  had  been  taken  by  his  master  into  a 
free  state  and  was  then  taken  back  into  Missouri  where  he  was  sold. 
The  negro  brought  suit  against  his  master  for  assault  and  battery, 
claiming  that  by  going  into  free  territory  he  had  become  a free  man. 
The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  Scott  had  not  become  a free  man 
and  that  no  person  of  African  descent  could  become  a citizen  and  thus 
obtain  the  right  to  sue  in  the  Federal  courts.  It  also  declared  the 
Missouri  Compromise  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  Congress 
had  no  authority  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories. 

The  Republican  Party  had  taken  the  position  that  Congress  not 
only  could  but  must  exclude  slavery  from  national  territory.  They 
now  ignored  the  decision,  claiming  that  it  was  not  a legal  decision  but 
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merely  a political  manifesto.  If  a negro  could  not  become  a citizen 
and  had  no  rights  in  the  Federal  court,  Dred  Scott’s  case  should  have 
been  thrown  out  for  that  reason. 

In  addition  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
was  keeping  up  continual  excitement  throughout  the  North  where  sym- 
pathy for  the  slave  had  manifested  itself  in  personal  liberty  laws  to 
prevent  free  negroes  from  being  carried  into  slavery  on  the  pretense 
that  they  were  runaways,  and  in  so-called  Underground  Railroads 
by  which  slaves  could  escape  to  freedom  in  Canada.  There  were 
many  of  these  roads,  the  majority  leading  across  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

In  1853  William  Medill,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, was  elected  over  Nelson  Barrere,  Whig,  and  Samuel  Lewis, 
Abolitionist,  by  a plurality  of  more  than  60,000.  In  1855  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  Republican,  defeated  Medill  by  15,000  votes,  but  in  1857  H. 
B.  Payne  ran  within  1 ,500  votes  of  Chase.  The  young  Republican 
Party  was  showing  enormous  strength,  but  the  Democracy  was  still 
holding  its  own  fairly  well. 

HENRY  B.  Payne  was  born  in  1810  in  Hamilton,  New  York. 
His  parents  were  of  Connecticut  stock.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamil- 
ton College  and  came  to  Cleveland  in  1 833  where  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  law.  Cleveland  at  that  time  was  a small  village.  In 
1851  he  became  the  first  president  of  the  Cleveland  & Columbus  Rail- 
road, in  the  promotion  and  construction  of  which  he  had  been  very 
active  along  with  Alfred  Kelly  and  Richard  Hilliard.  In  his  early 
life  in  Cleveland  he  became  interested  in  manufacturing  enterprises 
and  was  at  one  time  director  and  stockholder  in  eighteen  different  cor- 
porations. In  1851  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate  in  opposition  to  Benjamin  F.  Wade  and  was  defeated 
by  only  one  vote.  In  the  war  period  he  made  speeches  advocating 
enlistment  and  was  one  of  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  who  could  not  be 
accused  of  a want  of  patriotism.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
and  during  the  exciting  contest  in  the  winter  of  1876  and  1877  be- 
tween Hayes  and  Tilden  over  the  Presidency  he  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  chosen  by  the  House  to  unite  with  the  committee  from  the 
Senate  in  devising  a method  for  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty.  That 
committee  appointed  the  celebrated  electoral  commission  which  gave 
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Hayes  the  election.  In  1875  Mr.  Payne  was  prominently  men- 
tioned as  a Presidential  candidate.  He  was  a really  great  lawyer, 
very  thorough  in  his  study  of  a case  and  was  a fine  speaker.  Also  he 
was  very  public  spirited  and  possessed  great  business  as  well  as  legal 
ability. 

Early  in  Buchanan’s  administration  it  became  evident  that  the 
free  state  men  must  win  in  the  contest  in  Kansas.  In  1857  they  took 
part  in  the  territorial  election,  defeated  their  opponents  and  elected 
a Legislature  in  favor  of  free  soil.  That  election  took  place  in  Octo- 
ber, but  the  old  pro-slavery  Legislature,  foreseeing  this,  had  met  at 
Lecompton  in  September  of  that  year  and  had  adopted  the  Lecompton 
Constitution.  The  Free  State  Party  did  not  vote  on  the  clause  of 
the  Lecompton  Constitution  that  was  submitted  for  popular  approval 
and  that  clause  was  carried  as  a matter  of  course.  The  new  Free  State 
Legislature  submitted  the  whole  constitution  to  the  people  and  it  was 
overwhelmingly  rejected.  President  Buchanan  and  the  Senate  fa- 
vored the  Lecompton  Constitution,  but  Northern  Democrats  in  the 
House  defeated  it. 

In  1858  the  memorable  debates  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
took  place  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  In  those  debates  Lincoln  clearly 
outlined  the  course  of  the  Republican  Party,  committing  it,  so  far  as 
he  then  could,  to  opposition  to  slavery.  When  he  declared  that  this 
country  could  not  exist  half  slave  and  half  free  he  announced  a 
political  doctrine  which  he  was  destined  to  make  an  eternal  fact. 

In  1859  the  Republicans  nominated  William  Dennison  for  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Democrats  selected  the  most  celebrated  jurist  of  his  day, 
Rufus  P.  Ranney,  as  their  standard  bearer,  and  Dennison  was  elected 
by  1 3,000  majority. 

Rufus  P.  Ranney  was  born  in  Hampton  County,  Massachu- 
setts, October  30,  1813.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  came  with  his  father 
to  P oi  tage  County,  Ohio,  where  the  elder  Ranney  built  the  log  house 
of  an  early  settler  and  in  that  young  Ranney  grew  up.  He  secured 
an  education  under  great  and  many  difficulties,  and  when  he  was  able 
to  pass  an  examination  he  taught  school  for  a time.  While  teaching  he 
prepared  himself  for  Western  Reserve  University  which  he  entered, 
but  left  in  1834  to  begin  the  study  of  law  with  Joshua  R.  Giddings 
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and  Benjamin  F.  Wade  in  Ashtabula  County.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1836  and  immediately  became  a partner  with  Benjamin 
F.  Wade  which  lasted  for  ten  years.  He  then  continued  practice 
alone  until  1850.  Judge  Ranney  was  an  ardent  politician  and  an 
out  and  out  Democrat.  He  was  a great  reader  and  in  that  way  sup- 
plemented the  meager  education  of  his  early  days  until  he  became  a 
profound  scholar.  He  was  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1851  and  was  a very  valuable  member  of  that  body.  In  1851 
he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  became  one  of  the 
first  judges  under  the  second  Constitution  of  Ohio.  He  served  on  the 
bench  until  1856  when  he  resigned  and  moved  to  Cleveland  where  he 
became  head  of  the  law  firm  of  Ranney,  Backus  & Noble.  In  1859 
he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  against  William  Den- 
nison but  was  defeated.  In  1 862  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Supreme 
bench,  but  after  occupying  that  position  for  two  years  he  again  re- 
signed and  returned  to  the  active  practice  of  law.  While  on  the  bench 
he  made  a wonderful  record,  attracting  attention  all  over  the  state 
so  that  when  he  returned  to  practice  he  was  unable  to  handle  all  the 
work  that  came  to  him.  Whenever  he  argued  a case  many  lawyers 
came  from  far  and  near  to  hear  him.  He  continued  the  practice  of  his 
profession  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1891 . 

Through  all  the  bitter  controversies  on  the  question  of  slavery, 
leading  men  of  the  South  had  declared  that  slavery  was  constitutional, 
that  the  Federal  government  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  domestic 
regulations  of  any  individual  state  and  that  the  continued  opposition 
of  the  North  to  the  extension  of  slavery  south  of  36  degrees  30  minutes 
would  force  the  Southern  states  out  of  the  Union.  In  the  campaign 
of  1860  they  declared  that  if  the  Republican  Party  should  be  success- 
ful at  the  polls,  the  South  would  secede. 

William  H.  Seward  was  recognized  as  the  strongest  man  if  not 
the  leader  of  the  Republican  Party  in  1860  and  his  nomination  for 
President  by  that  party  was  confidently  expected.  Both  Corwin  and 
Chase  of  Ohio  had  become  members  of  the  Republican  Party,  but 
Corwin  had  lost  his  once  great  popularity  through  his  philippic  in 
Congress  against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  both  those  men  had 
moderated  their  ardent  anti-slavery  sentiments  to  passive  conservatism. 
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The  National  Republican  Convention  assembled  at  Chicago, 
May  1 7,  1 860,  and  opened  with  an  immense  demonstration  of  enthu- 
siasm for  Seward.  He  seemed  to  be  the  logical  candidate  of  the 
party,  but  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  a crisis  which  would  demand 
a greater  man  than  Seward,  and  it  would  seem  in  looking  back,  that 
Providence  set  at  naught  the  plans  of  the  politicians  to  place  at  the 
head  of  the  nation  a man  of  her  own  choosing — a man  who  was  greater 
than  his  party,  greater  than  both  the  great  parties,  who  was  as  much 
a Democrat  as  a Republican;  a man  in  whose  makeup  Democracy 
and  Republicanism  were  only  two  of  many  wonderful  factors,  the 
greatest  man  America  has  ever  produced — Abraham  Lincoln. 


CHAPTER  XII 


The  year  1860 — The  Charleston  Convention — The  Baltimore  Con- 
vention— The  Richmond  Convention — Stephen  A.  Douglas — 
Split  in  the  Ohio  Democracy — Election  of  Lincoln — His  Inaug- 
uration— Breaking  Out  of  the  Civil  War — Democratic  State 
Convention  of  1861  — Its  Peculiar  Resolutions  — Salmon  P. 
Chase  and  John  Sherman — State  Election  of  1861. 

The  year  1860  must  always  remain  one  of  the  most  notable  in 
American  history.  In  the  events  of  that  year  Ohio  bore  a conspicuous 
part.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  in  Armory  Hall, 
Columbus,  on  January  5th,  and  was  called  to  order  by  George  W. 
Mannypenny,  chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee.  William 
Halpin  was  elected  temporary  chairman  and  William  B.  Woods  per- 
manent chairman.  The  great  contest  in  this  convention,  as  in  many 
other  state  conventions  that  year,  was  over  the  question  of  instructing 
delegates  for  the  “Little  Giant,”  by  which  term  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
of  Illinois  was  known.  He  was  at  first  the  strongest  Democratic  can- 
didate for  President  in  either  North  or  South  and  the  convention 
instructed  for  him  by  a large  majority.  The  convention  nominated 
four  delegates-at-large  to  the  National  Convention  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  and  all  of  them  were  supporters  of  Douglas.  In  the 
National  Conventions  of  Charleston  and  Baltimore,  Senator  George 
E.  Pugh,  one  of  the  delegates-at-large  from  Ohio  and  a very  able 
speaker,  awakened  the  Southern  leaders  for  the  first  time  to  a realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  of  the  North  would  no  longer  sub- 
mit to  the  domination  of  the  South.  He  informed  them  that  there 
were  Democrats  in  the  North  who  had  as  strong  opinions  on  slavery, 
who  would  stand  by  those  opinions  to  the  extent  of  fighting  for  them, 
as  readily  as  the  most  rampant  Republican. 

The  National  Democratic  Convention  of  1860  met  at  Charleston, 
April  23rd,  with  Caleb  Cushing  of  Massachusetts  as  permanent  chair- 
man. The  Northern  delegates  were  strongly  attached  to  Stephen  A. 
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Douglas  and  had  the  advantage  in  the  convention  which  the  superiority 
of  numbers  always  gives.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  convention  they 
forced  the  adoption  of  a platform  endorsing  the  doctrine  of  Squatter 
Sovereignty,  whereupon  the  Southern  delegates  withdrew  from  the 
convention.  This  secession  depleted  the  number  of  delegates  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  enough  votes  to  nominate 
Douglas  under  the  two-thirds  rule.  The  convention  continued  in  ses- 
sion, however,  and  on  the  ninth  day  he  received  153  votes,  which  was 
a majority  of  the  delegates  from  all  the  states.  In  the  North  the 
platform  was  referred  to  as  the  “Budget  of  Blunders”  and  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Southern  delegates  as  “the  first  great  and  fatal  mistake.” 
It  was  contended  that  if  the  delegates  had  remained  in  the  convention. 
North  and  South  would  finally  have  agreed  upon  some  other  man  than 
Douglas  who  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  both  sections  and  that 
with  such  a man  the  Democrats  could  carry  the  election.  On  May 
3rd  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  on 
June  18th. 

The  seceders  organized  a convention  of  their  own  at  Baltimore 
on  April  30th  with  Bayard  of  Delaware  presiding.  They  adopted 
a platform  of  their  own  and  adjourned  to  meet  at  Richmond  on  May 
the  18th.  The  Democratic  press  of  the  North  took  the  position  that 
the  secession  movement  in  the  Charleston  Convention  was  undertaken 
by  the  Southern  delegates  with  the  set  purpose  to  disorganize  the 
Democratic  Party  and  destroy  the  Union.  It  was  thought  probable 
in  the  North,  and  to  some  extent  the  same  opinion  prevailed  in  the 
South,  that  pressure  upon  some  of  the  secessionists  would  cause  them  to 
resume  their  regular  places  in  the  convention  when  it  should  reassemble 
at  Baltimore.  The  Richmond  Examiner  endorsed  this  belief  when  it 
said  editorially,  “every  Southern  state  will  be  fully  represented  at 
Baltimore.  The  idea  industriously  promulgated  by  the  opposition 
press  that  there  is  no  National  Democracy  at  this  time  in  the  cotton 
states,  in  consequence  of  the  much  regretted  secession,  is  absurd.” 

The  National  Democratic  Convention  reassembled  at  Baltimore, 
June  18th,  and  the  Committee  on  Credentials  handed  in  two  reports. 
The  majority  report  was  unsatisfactory  to  many  delegates,  although 
it  insisted  that  delegates  who  had  withdrawn  were  not  out  of  the  con- 
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vention  if  they  chose  to  return.  The  Northern  delegates  seem  to  have 
been  determined  to  force  the  nomination  of  Douglas  and  this  they  did 
in  the  face  of  another  bolt  of  delegates,  among  whom  was  Caleb  Cush- 
ing, the  chairman  of  the  convention. 

The  Richmond  Convention,  representing  the  Charleston  seced- 
ers,  organized  June  12th,  but  adjourned  until  June  2 1st.  Upon  that 
date  it  again  adjourned  to  await  the  result  of  the  Baltimore  Convention. 
The  fact  was  that  most  of  the  delegates  were  at  Baltimore  where  the 
Southern  extremists  expected  to  make  secession  a broadly  and  thor- 
oughly accomplished  fact.  They  finally  convened  June  23rd  and 
nominated  John  C.  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky  and  Daniel  Dickinson 
of  New  York  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

In  1860  another  convention  was  held  at  Baltimore,  May  9th, 
which  nominated  John  Bell  of  Tennessee  for  President  and  Edward 
Everett  of  Massachusetts,  for  Vice-President.  This  party  called 
themselves  National  Unionists  and  professed  to  be  strong  for  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution.  They  expected  to  sweep  the  country 
and  they  did  attain  to  great  strength  for  a party  organized  on  the 
eve  of  a campaign.  The  Abolitionists  also  held  a convention  and 
nominated  Gerrit  Smith  of  New  York  for  President. 

The  split  in  the  National  Democracy  was  followed  by  one  in 
Ohio,  one  wing  of  the  party  supporting  Douglas,  the  other  standing  for 
Breckenridge.  The  Douglas  Democracy  held  a state  convention  in 
Columbus,  on  July  4th,  and  nominated  a state  ticket.  On  August 
7th,  the  Breckenridge  Democrats  held  a convention,  also  in  Columbus, 
and  nominated  an  electoral  ticket  but  no  state  ticket. 

The  result  of  the  Presidential  election  was  that  1 7 of  the  free 
states  voted  for  Lincoln.  In  New  Jersey  four  Lincoln  and  three 
Douglas  electors  were  chosen.  The  slave  states  were  divided.  Doug- 
las carried  only  one  state,  Missouri.  Bell  carried  three  and  Breck- 
enridge eleven.  The  electoral  vote  stood,  Lincoln  180,  Brecken- 
ridge 72,  Bell  39,  Douglas  12.  Lincoln  had  a clear  majority  of  57 
over  all. 

The  election  of  Lincoln  threw  the  Southern  leaders  and  poli- 
ticians into  a rage.  They  had  not  only  predicted  but  asserted  that 
the  election  of  Lincoln  would  force  the  secession  of  the  slave  states 
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and  toward  that  end  they  now  began  to  move  determinedly.  It  had 
all  along  been  considered  a sectional  question  and  a sectional  strife, 
but,  when  war  came,  sentiment  north  of  Dixie  Line  was  not  altogether 
unanimous.  Southern  sentiment  overflowed  into  the  North  as  North- 
ern sentiment  overflowed  into  the  South.  In  the  South  were  found 
Union  men  who  suffered  greatly  for  their  sentiments  and  in  the  North 
were  found  opponents  of  the  war,  men  who  honestly  thought  not  only 
coercion,  but  intervention,  to  be  wrong.  A man  must  be  honest  to  en- 
dure persecution  for  his  belief. 

Probably  no  Northern  state  was  so  much  afflicted  with  a divi- 
sion of  sentiment  as  Ohio.  The  Underground  Railroad,  the  many 
pitiable  stories  of  cruelty  to  slaves,  the  speeches  of  men  like  Garrison 
and  the  writings  of  Whittier,  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  had  stirred 
the  sympathies  and  aroused  a feeling  of  rage  that  called  for  retribution 
on  the  South.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  many  in  Ohio  who  re- 
vered the  constitutional  rights  which  they  believed  protected  the  South 
in  holding  slaves,  and  foresaw  that  the  war  must  liberate  the  slaves; 
men  who  had  a profound  respect  for  property  rights  and  believed  that 
if  a movement  were  to  be  undertaken  to  free  the  slaves  it  should  be  done 
in  a peaceful  way,  after  the  manner  in  which  England  liberated  her 
slaves  in  1832.  Such  men  were  given  the  titles  of  Copperheads  and 
Butternuts. 

On  January  23,  1861,  the  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at 
Armory  Hall,  Columbus.  No  ticket  was  then  nominated,  that  being 
left  for  a later  meeting,  but  a series  of  resolutions  was  passed,  one  of 
which  read:  “Resolved  that  the  200,000  Democrats  of  Ohio  send 

to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  both  North  and  South,  Greeting: 
And  when  the  people  of  the  North  shall  have  fulfilled  their  duties  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  South  then  and  not  till  then  will  it  be  proper 
for  them  to  take  into  consideration  the  right  and  the  propriety  of  coer- 
cion.” To  public  acts  like  this  must  be  attributed  the  bitter  feeling 
which  arose  and  continued  for  years  throughout  Ohio  against  Demo- 
crats, but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  was  before  the  opening  of 
hostilities  and  that  conciliation  is  easier  to  effect  before  a blow  is 
struck  than  afterwards.  Anger  never  begets  wisdom  and  in  the  temper 
of  that  day  the  militant  majority  entirely  forgot  that  phrase  in  the 
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Beatitudes  which  says,  “Blessed  are  the  peacemakers.”  When  war 
actually  broke  out  in  the  Spring  of  1861,  being  precipitated  by  the 
South  when  it  attacked  Ft.  Sumter,  the  patriotism  of  Democrats  could 
not  erase  from  the  minds  of  Republicans  the  memory  of  such  resolu- 
tions as  the  foregoing  nor  suggest  to  them  the  truth  that  men  who  are 
slowest  to  wrath  are  generally  the  best  fighters  when  they  begin. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  the  Civil  War  are  the  names 
of  Ohio  Democrats.  The  equity  in  the  cause  of  the  South  was  for- 
feited by  the  South  through  its  act  of  secession.  They  appealed  their 
case  from  Congress  to  the  field  and  in  the  field  it  had  to  be  settled. 
Then  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  showed  they  were  just  as  loyal  to  the 
flag  as  the  most  reckless  advocates  of  War. 

On  the  day  of  President  Lincoln’s  first  inauguration  slavery  was 
stronger  in  the  United  States  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  The 
rights  of  the  slave  holders  were  clearly  defined  and  safeguarded,  but 
the  limitation  set  to  the  area  of  slavery  had  exasperated  the  South  to 
a feeling  of  war.  During  the  winter  of  1861  the  South  had  taken 
control  of  nearly  all  the  important  forts  and  arsenals  within  its  terri- 
tory, and  President  Buchanan  had  taken  no  measures  to  protect  Fed- 
eral rights  or  property. 

During  his  trip  from  Springfield,  Indiana,  to  Washington,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  made  several  speeches,  but  in  none  did  he  make  any 
declaration  of  his  policy  or  purpose  regarding  the  impending  political 
troubles.  This  was  interpreted,  not  only  by  the  South,  but  by  the 
North,  as  an  evidence  of  weakness.  The  wisdom  of  his  course  was 
not  appreciated  until  afterwards.  Declarations  were  useless  before 
his  inauguration  and  the  fear  was  widespread  that  he  would  never  be 
inaugurated.  Many  were  the  threats  made  against  his  life,  and  it  is 
said  that  his  one  regret  was  that  he  made  the  last  stage  of  his  journey 
to  Washington  secretly  and  by  night.  He  always  faced  danger  not 
only  bravely  but  patiently.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  plead  with 
the  South,  telling  the  Southerners  that  in  their  hands  and  not  his,  the 
issue  lay.  He  assured  them  that  the  Government  would  not  assail 
them  and  that  they  could  have  no  conflict  unless  they  began  it  them- 
selves. The  South  again  underestimated  his  courage;  with  the  Fed- 
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eral  armament  in  their  hands  and  a feeling  of  resentment  in  their  hearts 
they  were  determined  upon  secession,  and  war  was  the  result. 

On  March  6,  1861,  Salmon  P.  Chase  resigned  as  United  States 
Senator  to  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Lin- 
coln’s cabinet,  and  on  March  21st,  John  Sherman  was  elected  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  six  years.  For  thirty  years  thereafter  Senator 
Sherman  was  destined  to  be  a prominent  figure  in  the  public  life  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1861  met  on  August  7th 
and  made  the  following  nominations:  For  Governor,  Hugh  J.  Jewett, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  John  Scott  Harrison,  Judge  of  Supreme  Court, 
Thomas  J.  S.  Smith,  Secretary  of  State,  William  W.  Armstrong, 
Treasurer  of  State,  G.  W.  Holmes,  Comptroller  of  Treasury,  Wayne 
Griswold,  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  James  W.  Fitch. 
The  convention  passed  resolutions  declaring  that  the  party  was  not 
responsible  for  the  war  which  was  the  natural  “offspring  of  misguided 
sectionalism  engendered  by  fanatical  agitators  North  as  well  as  the 
South”;  that  the  war  should  not  be  waged  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing “the  established  institutions  of  the  states,”  and  advocated  a 
national  convention  which  should  settle  amicably  the  difficulties  existing 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  country.  The  convention  denounced 
the  “corruption,  extravagance,  incompetence  and  favoritism”  shown 
by  the  state  and  national  war  departments;  thanked  the  soldiers 
who  had  “been  compelled  to  fight  under  inexperienced  officers,”  and 
declared  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  unconstitutional. 
At  the  end  of  a warm  campaign  the  Republican  Party  swept  the  state, 
their  ticket  winning  by  an  average  of  about  55,000  votes.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  divided  as  follows:  in  the  Senate  26  Republicans 
and  8 Democrats,  in  the  House  74  Republicans  and  23  Democrats. 

HUGH  J.  Jewett  was  a native  of  the  state  of  Maryland  and 
was  born  at  Deer  Creek,  Hartford  County,  that  state.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1838.  It  was  1840,  however, 
before  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Ohio.  That  was  at 
St.  Clairsville.  He  remained  there  until  1848  when  he  moved  to 
Zanesville  where  he  speedily  achieved  a reputation  for  handling  legal 
cases  involving  financial  questions.  This  led  to  his  becoming  associ- 
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ated  with  bankers  and  finally  led  him  into  a banking  career.  He  be- 
came President  of  the  Muskingum  branch  of  the  Ohio  State  Bank  in 
1832.  From  banking  he  branched  out  into  railroad  enterprises  and  he 
began  to  finance  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad  in  1855;  in  1857  he  be- 
came President  of  the  road.  His  success  as  a railroad  manager  led  to 
his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  and  also  of 
the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley  Railroad  as  well  as  bringing 
him  the  position  of  vice-president  of  the  P.  C.  C.  & St.  L.  Railroads. 
In  1874  he  was  made  receiver  of  the  New  York  & Erie  Railroad 
and  spent  ten  years  of  hard  work  extricating  that  road  from  the  bank- 
rupt and  discredited  condition  into  which  it  had  been  forced  by  New 
York  financiers.  His  honesty,  courage  and  great  ability  were  well 
exemplified  in  the  handling  of  that  situation  which  caused  more  dis- 
aster and  comment  than  the  failure  of  any  other  road  in  the  history  of 
America.  He  finally  became  president  of  the  Erie  road,  but  retired 
in  1884,  greatly  impaired  in  health. 

In  1853  Hugh  J.  Jewett  was  appointed  United  States  District 
Attorney,  was  made  a Presidential  elector  and  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  by  the  Democratic  Party.  In  1861  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Governor  of  Ohio  against  David  Tod,  but  was  de- 
feated by  206,997  to  1 5 1 ,774.  In  1 863  he  was  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator,  but  was  defeated.  In  1867  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  and  in  1 872  became  member  of  Congress. 

Until  the  4th  of  July,  1863,  the  country  at  large  was  not  de- 
lighted with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Reverses  to  the  Federal  Army 
in  the  field  were  echoed  in  the  North  by  criticisms  of  the  government 
and  the  commanding  generals.  The  people  murmured,  the  news- 
papers stormed,  even  books  were  written  denouncing  Lincoln  and 
his  cabinet  and  the  assertion  was  made  and  repeated  in  print  that  war 
was  being  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  speculators. 

There  was  a feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  even  distrust  through- 
out the  North  and  politicians  who,  from  principle,  had  been  and  still 
were  opposed  to  the  war  appealed  to  this  sentiment  with  tongue  and 
pen.  There  always  is  a peace  sentiment  and  always  a peace  party 
and  there  are  always  very  good  arguments  for  the  existence  of  both. 
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These  sentiments  led  to  an  episode  in  Ohio  which  was  not  paralleled 
in  any  other  state  of  the  Union  nor  indeed  ever  in  the  history  of  any 
country  in  the  world — the  Vallandigham  episode  of  1863. 

Vallandigham’s  enemies  were  and  are  today  mostly  confined  to 
Ohio.  His  intellect  and  courage  all  must  admire,  for  in  intellect  he 
was  far  above  most  men  and  in  courage  he  was  surpassed  by  none. 
The  one  charge  against  him  was  that  he  was  unpatriotic.  He  was  a 
rigid  disciple  of  strict  construction  and  held  fast  to  the  doctrine  of 
states’  rights.  He  was  a free  trader,  a strong  advocate  of  popular 
education  and  a strenuous  advocate  of  free  speech  and  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  His  career  and  celebrated  campaign  for  Governor  are 
dealt  with  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


Clement  L.  Vallandigham — Sketch  of  His  Early  Career — Member 
of  State  Legislature — Member  of  Congress — Opposition  to  the 
War — His  Mount  Vernon  Speech — His  Arrest,  Conviction  and 
Deportation — Nominated  for  Governor  of  Ohio  While  in  Exile 
— The  Vallandigham  Campaign — His  Success  as  a Lawyer — 
His  Death — Estimate  of  His  Character. 

In  the  western  outskirt  of  what  is  now  the  village  of  Lisbon,  a 
boy  was  born  July  29,  1820,  who  was  destined  to  become  prominent 
in  the  history  of  Ohio  and  to  play  a peculiar  part  in  the  nation’s  strug- 
gle for  existence  from  1861  to  1865.  That  boy  was  Clement  Laird 
Vallandigham,  who  was  to  become  “the  bold  leader  of  the  Ohio 
Democracy  in  the  turbulent  times  of  1863.” 

On  his  father’s  side  Vallandigham  was  of  Huguenot  stock  and 
on  his  mother’s,  Scotch-Irish.  He  had  behind  him  three  strains  of  blood 
that  had  fought  for  liberty.  In  1690  his  American  ancestors  settled 
in  Virginia.  They  spelled  the  name  Van  Lendeghem.  One  of  the 
sons  of  that  family  changed  the  spelling  to  Vallandigham.  The 
father  of  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  was  born  in  Allegheny  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  a Presbyterian  clergyman  of  the  old  school. 
He  came  to  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  in  1807,  where  he  commenced  preach- 
ing the  gospel  under  a tent.  His  salary  being  insufficient  for  his  sup- 
port he  established  a classical  school  in  his  own  house,  and  there  he 
gave  instruction  to  a number  of  boys  whose  names  afterwards  became 
prominent. 

Clement  L.  Vallandigham  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Can- 
onsburg,  Pennsylvania,  took  up  law  and  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  New  Lisbon.  In  1845  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature  and  became  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  House,  although 
he  was  the  youngest  Representative.  While  in  the  Legislature  he 
voted  against  the  repeal  of  the  Black  Laws  because  he  wished  the 
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question  submitted  to  a popular  vote.  He  settled  in  Dayton  in  1847 
and  became  part  owner  and  editor  of  the  Western  Empire  but  still 
continued  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  1852  he  made  a strong  effort  to  secure  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  Lieutenant-Governor  but  was  defeated  by  William  Medill. 
In  1856  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  against  Col.  Lewis  G.  Camp- 
bell who  was  known  as  the  “Butler  County  Pony.”  Campbell  was 
declared  elected,  but  Vallandigham  contested  his  seat  and  Campbell 
was  thrown  out.  In  Congress  Vallandigham  was  considered  one  of 
the  ablest  debaters  and  best  parliamentarians  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  he  was  particularly  effective  as  a speaker  because  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  convictions  and  the  honesty  of  his  purposes.  He  opposed  the 
war  always  and  everywhere,  both  in  Congress  and  out  of  it.  It  is 
said  he  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  conquer  the  South,  but  it  is  un- 
questionable that  his  opposition  was  based  upon  deeper  principles  than 
those  of  expediency. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  Congress  Vallandigham  returned 
home  to  Dayton,  having  been  defeated  for  reelection  by  General  Rob- 
ert L.  Schenck. 

The  first  two  campaigns  of  the  war  had  not  brought  glory  to 
the  North,  and  others  besides  Vallandigham  were  expressing  their 
opinions  not  only  of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  of  its  righteousness, 
and  these  public  expressions  were  very  offensive  to  the  Federal  authori- 
ties and  Federal  generals.  General  Burnside  had  been  placed  in 
command  of  the  military  department  of  Ohio.  He  was  an  inferior 
general  and  a worse  statesman,  so  on  April  13,  1863,  he  issued  from 
his  headquarters  at  Cincinnati  the  famous  “General  Order  Number 
38,”  wherein  he  proclaimed  that  henceforth  “All  persons  within  our 
lines  who  commit  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemies  of  our  country 
will  be  tried  as  spies  or  traitors,  and  if  convicted  will  suffer  death. 
The  habit  of  declaring  sympathy  for  the  enemy  will  not  be  allowed  in 
this  department.  Persons  committing  such  offenses  will  be  at  once 
arrested  with  a view  to  being  tried  as  above  stated  or  sent  beyond  our 
lines  into  the  lines  of  their  friends.  It  must  be  distinctly  stated  that 
treason  expressed  or  implied  will  not  be  tolerated  by  this  depart- 
ment.” 
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Vallandigham  was  much  angered  by  this  order  and  persisted  in 
his  determination  to  defy  it  and  assert  his  constitutional  right  to  dis- 
cuss the  policy  of  the  administration  and  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
war.  To  carry  out  that  determination  he  attended  a mass-meeting  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  on  Friday,  May  10th,  where  he  delivered  an  ora- 
tion. He  began  his  speech  with  an  allusion  to  the  American  flag 
which  was  flying  over  him,  calling  it  the  flag  of  the  Constitution  that 
had  been  rendered  sacred  by  Democratic  Presidents.  He  asserted 
that  the  Union  could  have  been  saved  if  the  plans  proposed  by  him 
had  been  adopted  and  declared  that  he  abided  by  the  Constitution, 
that  he  was  a free  man  and  that  he  did  not  ask  Governor  Tod,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  or  General  Burnside  for  his  right  to  speak  as  he  was  doing. 
Dramatically  he  told  his.  audience  that  his  authority  for  speaking  was 
higher  than  “General  Order  Number  38”;  it  was  General  Order  Num- 
ber 1 — the  CONSTITUTION.  He  also  asserted  that  the  only 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  was  the  ballot  box.  This  speech  was  reported 
to  General  Burnside  and  on  Monday,  May  13th,  he  despatched  a 
company  of  the  1 1 5th  Ohio,  under  Captain  Hutton,  to  Dayton  to 
arrest  Vallandigham  which  was  done  that  night  and  he  was  taken 
immediately  to  Cincinnati.  The  next  day  Dayton  was  the  scene  of 
the  wildest  excitement.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  the  friends 
and  adherents  of  Vallandigham,  and  that  night  the  Republican  news- 
paper was  burned  by  a mob.  General  Burnside  immediately  sent 
up  a military  force,  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  quelled  the  dis- 
turbance. 

Vallandigham’s  defense  of  himself  is  interesting  and  is  given  in 
the  following  address  which  he  issued  the  day  after  his  arrest. 

“To  the  Democrats  of  Ohio:  I am  here  in  a military  Bastile  for 

no  other  offense  than  my  political  opinions  and  the  defense  of  them  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  your  Constitutional  liberties.  Speeches 
made  in  the  hearing  of  thousands  of  you  in  denunciation  of  the  usurpa- 
tion of  power,  infractions  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  of  military 
despotism,  were  the  causes  of  my  arrest  and  imprisonment.  I am  a 
Democrat;  for  Constitution,  for  law,  for  Union,  for  liberty;  this  is 
my  only  crime.  For  no  disobedience  to  the  Constitution,  for  no  vio- 
lation of  law,  for  no  word,  sign  or  gesture  of  sympathy  with  the  men 
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of  the  South,  who  are  for  disunion  and  Southern  independence,  but 
in  obedience  to  their  demand  as  well  as  the  demand  of  Northern 
Abolition  disunionists  and  traitors,  I am  here  today  in  bonds ; but 

‘Time  at  last  sets  all  things  even.’ 

Meanwhile,  Democrats  of  Ohio,  of  the  Northwest,  of  the  United 
States,  be  firm,  be  true  to  your  principles,  to  the  Constitution,  to  the 
Union,  and  all  will  be  well.  As  for  myself,  I adhere  to  every  principle 
and  will  make  good  through  imprisonment  and  life  itself,  every  pledge 
and  declaration  which  I have  ever  made  or  maintained  from  the  be- 
ginning. To  you,  to  the  whole  people,  to  time,  I again  appeal. 
Stand  firm!  Falter  not  an  instant!” 

Vallandigham  was  courtmartialed  by  a court  presided  over  by 
General  R.  B.  Potter  and  was  adjudged  guilty  of  some  of  the  charges 
made  against  him.  General  Potter  then  sentenced  him  to  close  con- 
finement during  the  war  and  designated  Ft.  Warren  in  Boston  Harbor 
as  his  prison.  President  Lincoln  changed  this  sentence  and  ordered 
that  Vallandigham  be  conveyed  from  out  the  Federal  lines  into  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  with  the  condition  that  if  he  should  return  the 
original  sentence  would  be  carried  out. 

George  E.  Pugh  and  Aaron  F.  Perry  applied  to  Judge  Leavitt 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  a Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  to 
take  the  distinguished  prisoner  out  of  the  hands  of  the  military.  The 
case  was  argued  before  Judge  Leavitt  by  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney Flamen  Ball,  appearing  for  General  Burnside.  The  writ  was  re- 
fused and  Judge  Leavitt  was  fiercely  assailed  by  the  Democratic  Party 
for  his  decision.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  of  the  points  in  the 
decision  were  decided  adversely  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  the  Indiana  Conspirators.  The  sentence  of  con- 
veyance across  the  lines  under  military  escort  was  then  carried  out. 
Vallandigham  was  sent  from  Cincinnati  to  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee, 
by  train  in  charge  of  Captain  Murray  and  a squad  of  the  1 3th  Regular 
Infantry.  He  arrived  at  Murfreesboro  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  May 
24th,  1863,  and  was  passed  by  Captain  Murray  into  the  custody  of 
Major  Wiles,  provost-marshal  of  the  department  under  General  Ros- 
ecans.  It  has  been  stated  by  those  who  were  present  that  had  the 
Northern  troops  known  of  Vallandigham’s  presence  in  the  camp  they 
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would  have  thrown  all  restraint  to  the  winds  and  murdered  him.  At 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  Vallandigham  was  placed  in  a spring  wagon 
and  started  across  the  line  in  charge  of  Colonel  McKibben,  Senior 
Aide  to  General  Rosecrans.  Two  companies  of  cavalry  formed  an 
escort.  At  sunrise  they  reached  the  Confederate  outposts  and  a flag 
of  truce  was  sent  toward  their  videttes.  Colonel  Webb  of  the  61st 
Alabama  signified  his  willingness  to  receive  the  prisoner  and  Major 
Bragg  and  Captain  Goodwin  accompanied  him  a short  distance  within 
the  rebel  lines  where  they  handed  him  over  to  a private  soldier  to  take 
him  to  his  officer.  He  was  received  in  a friendly  manner  by  General 
Bragg  in  Shelbyville  where  he  remained  a week,  when  he  was  directed 
to  report  on  parole  to  General  Whiting  at  Wilmington.  On  June  1 7th 
he  took  a blockade  runner  to  Nassau  and  at  that  point  took  a steamer 
to  Canada  to  await  events. 

The  banishment  of  Vallandigham  produced  a profound  sensation 
throughout  the  whole  country  and  many  who  were  entirely  patriotic 
thought  that  the  action  of  the  government  was  unnecessary  and  arbi- 
trary. The  Democratic  meeting  held  at  Albany,  New  York,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  Erastus  Corning  passed  a series  of  resolutions  condemn- 
ing arbitrary  arrests  and  asking  President  Lincoln  to  “reverse  the  action 
of  the  military  tribunal  which  has  placed  a cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment upon  the  party  arrested,  prohibited  in  terms  by  the  Constitution 
and  restore  him  to  the  liberty  of  which  he  has  been  deprived.”  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  dignified  the  request  by  a reply  and  the  reply  was  char- 
acteristic. He  said,  “I  can  no  more  be  persuaded  that  the  government 
can  constitutionally  take  no  strong  measures  in  time  of  rebellion,  be- 
cause it  can  be  shown  the  same  could  not  be  lawfully  taken  in  time 
of  peace,  than  I can  be  persuaded  that  a particular  drug  is  not  good 
medicine  for  a sick  man,  because  it  can  be  shown  not  to  be  good  food 
for  a well  one.”  He  stated,  however,  that  when  he  felt  the  public 
safety  would  not  suffer  thereby  he  would  be  glad  to  grant  their 
request. 

The  treatment  of  Vallandigham  by  the  national  government 
aroused  his  followers  in  Ohio,  and  he  had  many,  to  indignation  and 
rage,  and  the  project  to  nominate  him  for  Governor  took  shape.  The 
conservative  Democrats  did  not  desire  his  nomination  but  his  arrest. 
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courtmartial  and  banishment  excited  every  radical  and  peace  advocate 
to  a fighting  pitch.  One  radical  will  do  as  much  political  work  as  ten 
moderate  men  and  the  ardent  supporters  of  Vallandigham  rallied  in 
full  force  at  every  county  convention  in  the  state  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a large  majority  of  the  delegates. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Columbus  in  June  and 
the  day  before  it  assembled  the  militant  Democrats  swarmed  into  the 
city  by  thousands.  They  were  defiant  and  belligerent  and  firm  in 
their  determination  that  no  matter  what  the  consequences  they  would 
defy  “General  Order  Number  38,”  and  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  of  free  speech.  The  convention  was  the  most  largely  attended 
in  the  state  up  to  that  time.  Delegation  after  delegation  came  pouring 
into  the  city  from  every  section  of  the  state  with  bands  of  music,  flags 
flying  and  hickory  bushes  waving.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  pro- 
cessions of  men  on  horseback  and  in  wagons,  and  the  sidewalks  were 
thronged  with  a vast  and  excited  concourse  of  men.  No  hall  in  the 
city  was  large  enough  to  hold  one-tenth  of  the  unterrified  Demo- 
crats that  gathered  in  Columbus  on  that  occasion  and  the  conven- 
tion was  held  in  the  open  air  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  State  House. 

Ex-Governor  Medill,  of  Muskingum  County,  who  had  secured 
the  nomination  for  Lieutenant-Governor  over  Vallandigham  in  1852, 
was  chairman  of  the  convention.  The  preliminaries  were  hurried 
through  and  the  radicals  ran  away  with  the  convention.  Medill,  who 
was  a good  presiding  officer,  found  himself  powerless  to  hold  in  check 
the  continuous  and  extravagant  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  Man  in 
Exile.  The  name  of  Hugh  J.  Jewett  was  presented  to  the  convention 
before  Vallandigham’s.  Jewett  had  been  Democratic  nominee  for 
Governor  in  1861  and  some  of  the  state  leaders  thought  that  he  was 
therefore  entitled  to  a renomination,  but  the  convention  received  his 
name  in  grim  silence.  A delegate  from  Muskingum  County  arose 
and  declared  that  his  county  was  for  Vallandigham  and  asked  that 
Jewett’s  name  be  withdrawn.  The  delegate  who  presented  Jewett’s 
name  declined  to  withdraw  the  nomination,  but  the  mention  of  Vallan- 
digham’s name  produced  a roar  of  applause  that  could  be  heard  for 
miles,  according  to  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  convention. 
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The  roll  of  counties  was  called  alphabetically  but  after  Cuya- 
hoga County  Jewett  did  not  receive  another  vote  until  Seneca  County 
was  reached.  The  delegates  became  impatient  and  it  was  moved  and 
seconded  by  numerous  voices  at  once  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and 
Vallandigham  nominated  unanimously.  The  chairman  put  the  motion 
and  it  was  carried  with  a roar.  The  next  moment  the  nomination  of 
Vallandigham  was  made  unanimous  amid  a scene  of  such  enthusiasm 
as  had  never  before  been  equalled  at  any  political  convention  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

After  a wild  demonstration  which  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour 
George  E.  Pugh  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor  for  which 
it  is  said  he  was  not  anxious,  but  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends. 
Having  accepted  a place  on  the  ticket  with  Vallandigham  he  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  identify  himself  with  the  Vallandigham  spirit  and 
that  night  in  front  of  the  Neil  House  made  a fiery,  defiant  and  auda- 
cious speech  to  a large  throng. 

The  state  convention  passed  resolutions  condemning  in  the  strong- 
est terms  the  banishment  of  Vallandigham  as  a violation  of  four  specific 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  appointed  a committee  of 
influential  men  to  go  to  Washington  and  intercede  for  his  release. 
On  that  committee  were  such  men  as  ex-Governor  Bartley,  George  S. 
Converse,  George  H.  Pendleton,  Abner  L.  Backus,  Alexander  Long 
and  William  E.  Finck.  While  these  things  were  occurring  Vallandig- 
ham was  watching  the  course  of  events  from  Windsor,  Canada,  just 
across  the  river  from  Detroit. 

Vallandigham’s  opponent  in  the  campaign  was  John  Brough. 
David  Tod  had  been  a good  Governor,  but  men  within  the  Republic- 
an Party  desired  to  supersede  him.  It  was  a day  of  prejudices;  a 
day  in  which  a little  breath  could  speedily  develop  into  a cyclone  and 
blow  a man  off  the  earth.  The  war  had  not  been  a success  up  to  that 
time  and  war  governors  had  accumulated  neither  the  prestige  nor  glory 
which  was  to  be  their  heritage  in  after  years.  Some  of  the  Republic- 
an leaders  conspired  to  nominate  Brough  in  preference  to  Tod,  giving 
as  a reason  for  their  act  their  fear  that  Tod  could  not  be  elected.  The 
Republican  state  convention  met  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  Brough 
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was  nominated  over  Tod  by  a small  majority.  Brough  was  a natural 
orator,  he  had  a directness  of  speech  and  an  air  of  honesty  about  him 
that  made  him_popular  with  the  people. 

The  campaign  of  1863  was  rancorous  to  the  point  of  ferocity 
and  has  never  been  equalled  in  this  state  for  political  savagery  either 
before  or  since.  Vallandigham  being  an  exile  in  Canada,  George  E. 
Pugh  became  the  principal  Democratic  figure  in  the  campaign  while 
John  Brough,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  led  the  attack 
for  the  Republican  side.  Local  speakers  all  over  the  state  arrayed 
themselves  on  each  side  and  it  is  said  that  “General  Order  Number  38“ 
was  fought  over  in  a battle  of  words  in  every  election  district  in  the 
state.  Great  mass-meetings  were  held  which  were  addressed  by  the 
ablest  speakers,  and  the  political  meetings  of  1 840,  wonderful  as  they 
were,  were  greatly  overshadowed  in  numbers  by  the  gatherings  of 
either  Democrats  or  Republicans  in  1863.  Strange  to  say  the  Demo- 
cratic meetings  were  larger  than  the  Republican,  although  Vallandig- 
ham failed  of  election. 

The  bitterness  of  that  contest  became  so  intense  in  many  parts 
of  the  state  that  business  relations  between  Democrats  and  Republicans 
were  entirely  severed.  They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other.  The  political  feud  was  carried  into  their  families,  and  old 
friends  and  neighbors  became  strangers.  Fist  fights  were  of  daily 
occurrence,  and  a pin  or  emblem  of  any  kind  worn  by  a Democrat  was 
like  a red  flag  to  a bull  before  the  eyes  of  radical  Republicans.  Wom- 
en became  as  intensely  partisan  as  the  men,  attended  political  meet- 
ings in  large  numbers,  wore  the  badge  of  their  party,  and  personal 
encounters  between  them  were  not  infrequent. 

Many  notable  speakers  from  other  states  came  in  to  assist  on 
either  side,  but  Ohio  had  great  orators  of  her  own  in  both  parties.  A. 
M.  Jackson  and  Samuel  S.  Cox  were  two  conspicuous  forces  on  the 
Democratic  side.  One  of  the  Cox  meetings  gives  an  indication  of  the 
spirit  of  that  campaign.  One  day  in  September  he  held  a meeting  near 
Camp  Chase  on  the  west  of  Columbus.  The  soldiers  there  announced 
that  they  would  not  allow  him  to  speak.  This  did  not  daunt  Cox, 
however,  and  he  was  escorted  to  the  meeting  by  hundreds  of  Demo- 
crats from  Columbus,  armed  with  revolvers,  while  those  from  the 
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country  came  pouring  in  armed  with  shotguns  and  rifles.  The  soldiers 
deciding  that  Cox’s  words  might  do  less  harm  than  the  weapons  of  the 
Democrats  concluded  to  let  him  speak. 

As  election  day  drew  near  the  Democrats  felt  that  they  were 
beaten  but  they  had  a splendidly  disciplined  organization  and  a deter- 
mined effort  to  win  was  made  up  to  the  last  hour  of  . election  day. 
The  vote  polled  was  the  largest  in  the  state  up  to  that  time,  44,000 
more  than  for  the  five  candidates  for  President  in  1 860  and  more  than 

100.000  greater  than  had  ever  been  polled  for  Governor.  Vallandig- 
ham  received  187,728  votes  and  yet  was  defeated  by  a little  more  than 

101 .000  votes.  The  vote  he  received  showed  what  an  enormous  hold 
he  had  upon  the  people  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  being 
called  a traitor  all  over  the  country.  Brough’s  majority  at  the  polls  in 
Ohio  was  only  61,927  and  the  other  40,000  was  made  up  by  the 
votes  of  soldiers  in  the  field.  The  election  law  relating  to  soldiers  was 
very  defective  and  offered  unlimited  opportunities  for  a duplication  of 
votes,  but  that  aside,  Vallandigham  lost  the  election  in  Ohio  by  a vote 
of  more  than  60,000. 

If  Vallandigham  could  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paign himself  the  majority  against  him  would  doubtless  have  been 
much  smaller,  although  he  could  not  possibly  have  won.  The  soldier 
vote  alone  was  a reserve  force  that  would  have  prevented  his  election. 
While  the  great  fight  in  his  behalf  was  being  carried  on  by  his  friends 
he  was  lying  inactive  in  Windsor,  Canada,  fuming  to  be  in  the  fray, 
and  his  comments  on  his  prosecutors  and  his  political  opponents  who 
were  preventing  him  from  leading  his  own  campaign  were  heralded 
throughout  the  land.  It  was  at  one  time  decided  to  have  him  return 
to  Ohio  in  the  face  of  all  opposition  and  danger  and  make  a speech 
in  defence  of  himself  at  Lima,  but  this  act  was  prevented  by  the  con- 
servative leaders  in  the  Democratic  Party.  They  feared  that  an  at- 
tempt to  re-arrest  him  would  be  made  which  thousands  of  his  follow- 
ers would  oppose  with  the  result  that  his  coming  would  lead  to  riot 
and  bloodshed.  Vallandigham  remained  in  Canada  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  Once,  however,  in  1 864,  he  crossed  to  Detroit  in  disguise, 
boarded  a train  and  appeared  the  next  day  at  a Democratic  meeting 
at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  where  he  was  unanimously  chosen  as  a delegate  to 
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the  National  Convention  at  Chicago.  He  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm by  his  friends  and  neither  the  civil  nor  military  authorities  took 
any  notice  of  his  presence,  but  his  friends  prompted  him  to  return  to 
exile  which  he  did. 

After  1868  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  with  great  success. 
He  continued,  however,  to  take  an  active  interest  and  an  active  part 
in  politics.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
which  met  at  Columbus,  in  June,  1871,  and  as  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  secured  the  adoption  by  the  convention  of  the 
celebrated  New  Departure  Resolutions  which  pledged  the  Democrats 
of  Ohio  to  the  recognition  and  validity  of  all  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  including  the  Fourteenth.  Shortly  after  this  convention 
he  came  to  his  death  through  his  ardor  in  working  up  a defense  for  a 
client.  He  was  in  his  room  in  a hotel  in  Lebanon  when  a pistol  which 
he  was  handling  in  preparing  a defense  was  accidentally  discharged,  the 
bullet  striking  him  and  causing  his  death.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one,  in  the  full  prime  and  vigor  of  his  life. 

Fifteen  years  after  his  death  W.  W.  Armstrong,  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Ohio  from  1863  to  1865  and  knew  Vallandigham 
intimately  wrote  of  him  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer , “Had  he  not  been 
called  away  I think  that  by  his  eloquence,  by  his  logic  and  his  high 
order  of  talent  he  would  have  worn  out  and  dissipated  that  bitter  preju- 
dice which  existed  against  him.  He  had  a good  personal  presence,  a 
pleasant  smile,  an  agreeable  and  resonate  voice,  a dignified  bearing 
and  those  faculties  which  enabled  him  to  have  a magnetic  power  over 
the  people.  The  prize  which  he  always  looked  forward  to  as  a re- 
ward for  his  party  services  was  a seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
he  was  chagrined  to  the  heart  when  it  escaped  him  in  1867.  In  his 
private  and  domestic  circle  he  was  charming,  and,  although  there  will 
always  be  a discussion  as  to  the  right  and  policy  of  the  position  he  as- 
sumed during  the  war,  no  one  will  deny  that  he  had  a profound  love  for 
the  Constitution  of  his  country  and  was  unwavering  and  unswerving 
in  adhering  to  any  position  he  deemed  right.” 
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The  National  Campaign  of  1864 — Its  Peculiar  Phases — Henry  J. 
Raymond — Battles  as  Campaign  Arguments — The  Democratic 
National  Campaign — Criticisms  of  the  Conduct  of  the  War — 
The  National  Republican  Convention — Nomination  of  Lincoln 
and  Johnson — Revival  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine — The  Cleveland 
Convention — Nomination  of  John  C.  Fremont  for  President — 
The  Democratic  National  Convention — Nomination  of  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan  for  President  and  George  H.  Pendleton 
for  Vice-President — Victories  in  the  Field  and  Reelection  of  Lin- 
coln— Death  of  Lincoln. 

The  feeling  that  the  war  had  been  badly  conducted  by  the  North 
was  so  strong  in  the  beginning  of  1864  that  President  Lincoln  was 
greatly  depressed  on  account  of  the  political  outlook.  In  November, 
1860,  he  had  been  elected  President  by  a plurality  of  half  a million 
votes  over  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  He  had  triumphed  in  every  Northern 
state  excepting  New  Jersey,  and  even  in  that  state  he  received  four  of 
the  seven  electoral  votes. 

In  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1 864  preparations  were  made  for 
the  national  conventions  and  the  Republican  call  was  issued  for  the 
convention  to  meet  at  Baltimore  on  June  7th.  It  was  at  first  announced 
that  the  Democratic  National  Convention  would  be  held  at  Chicago  on 
July  4th,  but  this  date  was  abandoned  for  one  more  than  a month 
later.  The  Democrats  evidently  wished  to  hold  their  convention 
as  late  in  the  summer  as  possible  with  the  expectation  that  events  would 
occur  during  the  summer  to  strengthen  them  with  the  people  at  large; 
such  expected  events  being  failures  of  the  Union  arms  which  would 
still  further  increase  the  dissatisfaction  and  weariness  which  already 
prevailed  throughout  the  North  because  the  war  had  been  prolonged 
instead  of  being  brought  to  a successful  issue. 

A short  time  before  the  Republican  Convention  met.  President 
Lincoln  put  the  situation  in  these  words  to  his  campaign  manager:  “If 
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there  are  reverses  in  the  field  then  the  case  will  be  doubtful  at  the  polls, 
but  with  victory  in  the  field  the  election  will  take  care  of  itself.” 

In  his  second  campaign  Lincoln  looked  for  success,  not  to  the 
politicians  but  to  the  generals.  He  knew  of  all  the  dissatisfaction 
which  existed  and  had  knowledge  of  ambitious  men  in  his  own  party 
who  wished  to  take  advantage  of  that  dissatisfaction  to  secure  the 
Presidential  nomination.  He  knew  that  one  member  at  least  of  his 
cabinet,  namely,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was 
ambitious  to  secure  for  himself  the  Republican  nomination.  He  knew 
that  Chase  had  expressed  the  opinion  to  some  influential  Republicans 
of  the  West  that  if  the  Republican  Party  was  to  win  at  the  coming 
election  some  other  man  than  Lincoln  must  be  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Besides  this  there  appeared  to  be  a strong  and  very  radical  ele- 
ment in  the  Republican  Party  which  was  getting  ready  to  take  the 
political  field  in  opposition  to  Lincoln’s  reelection  if  he  were  renomi- 
nated by  the  regular  party.  Those  radical  Republicans  were  avari- 
cious to  see  the  complete  confiscation  of  the  property  of  all  who  were 
taking  part  in  the  war  of  the  secession  and  they  wanted  that  confiscation 
to  take  place  speedily.  This  faction  also  insisted  that  slavery  be  in- 
stantly abolished  in  the  United  States. 

President  Lincoln’s  Emancipation  Proclamation  declared  that  all 
slaves  held  by  persons  who  were  in  rebellion  were  set  free.  This  did 
not  include  the  border  states  and  Louisiana  nor  a part  of  Virginia,  be- 
cause the  Union  armies  were  supreme  in  these  places  and  where  there 
was  no  conflict  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  citizens  were  in  secession. 
Lincoln  held  that  he  had  a constitutional  right  to  free  slaves  as  a war 
measure  but  no  constitutional  right  to  give  them  their  liberty  where 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged.  The  radical 
Republicans  criticized  him  bitterly  for  this  view  and  insisted  that 
action  should  be  taken  at  once  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  freeing  all 
slaves  but  forever  eliminating  slavery  from  the  United  States.  The 
radicals  were  not  content  to  wait  for  the  Constitutional  Amendments, 
which  were  subsequently  made,  but  wished  President  Lincoln  to  do  all 
this  on  his  own  authority,  and  they  found  much  fault  with  him  because 
he  would  not. 
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The  great  souled  man  was  perturbed  over  the  dissensions  in  his 
own  political  family,  but  he  also  had  other  causes  for  anxiety.  Paper 
money  was  at  a great  disparity  as  compared  with  gold.  The  war  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  were  increasing  steadily  and  heavily,  neces- 
sitating new  measures  of  taxation  in  addition  to  a continued  sale  of 
bonds.  Business  was  in  a demoralized  condition.  Trade  with  Eng- 
land had  fallen  off  greatly  because  of  the  inability  of  that  country 
to  buy  cotton,  owing  to  the  blockade. 

There  was  no  end  in  sight.  The  people  wanted  to  know  when 
all  these  conditions  would  be  changed,  when  the  war  would  cease, 
paper  money  be  as  good  as  gold  and  prosperity  restored  to  the  nation. 
Nobody  could  answer  those  questions.  Grant  had  been  placed  in 
command  of  the  Union  armies  to  end  the  war,  but  Grant  had  fought  the 
terrible  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania  and  Cold  Harbor  and 
had  not  only  failed  to  capture  Lee,  but  that  marvelous  general  was 
still  fighting.  The  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  was  fought  June  1st  to  3rd, 
1864,  and  the  Republican  Convention  was  to  meet  in  three  days. 
Lincoln  approached  that  convention  with  an  anxiety  which  can  be 
well  understood.  His  whole  cabinet  seemed  to  have  shared  in  his 
depression  with  the  exception  of  Secretary  Seward  who  constantly  as- 
sured the  President  that  the  discontent  and  weariness  in  the  North  was 
not  deep  rooted  and  that  when  the  contest  came  it  would  be  found 
that  the  people  of  the  Northern  states  were  as  devoted  and  loyal  to 
him  and  his  administration  as  they  had  been  when  they  first  elected 
him. 

When  the  National  Republican  Convention  met  at  Baltimore  the 
President  declined  to  advise  or  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  dele- 
gates in  any  way.  He  would  not  even  express  any  preference  re- 
garding the  nomination  of  a candidate  for  Vice-President,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  convention  had  nominated  Andrew  Johnson  of  Ten- 
nessee that  he  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  he  would  have  been  gratified 
had  Hannibal  Hamlin  been  nominated  instead. 

Lincoln,  at  that  time,  was  not  only  mentally  depressed  and  wor- 
ried but  was  worn  out  physically,  and  he  took  no  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions or  actions  of  the  convention  but  left  everything  to  his  lieutenants 
and  out  of  them  emerged  one  really  wonderful  man  whose  name  is 
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little  known  today.  That  man  was  Henry  J.  Raymond.  To  him 
was  due  the  suggestion  that  the  name  Republican  be  subordinated  in 
that  campaign.  It  was  his  idea  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  all 
lovers  and  supporters  of  the  Union  and  that  the  appeal  should  be  made 
in  the  name  of  the  Union  in  behalf  of  the  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson.  To  this 
idea  the  President  readily  gave  his  hearty  assent,  and  in  that  idea  and 
action  are  found  the  elements  which  form  the  basis  of  a later  knowledge 
which  recognizes  Lincoln  to  have  been  as  much  a Democrat  as  a Re- 
publican. Raymond  did  more.  He  wrote  the  platform  for  that  con- 
vention and  he  included  in  it  the  faith  of  the  people  of  the  North  that 
the  Union  would  ultimately  be  preserved  through  the  triumph  of  the 
Union  armies;  he  wrote  an  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  because  Mexico  was  then  threatened  by  the  armies  of  Louis 
Napoleon;  he  wrote  the  plank  forecasting  the  construction  of  a railroad 
under  Government  sponsorship  which  should  connect  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Raymond  was  a great  man — he  was  a great 
editor,  a great  orator  and  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York  be- 
fore he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age.  When  the  Republican  National 
Convention  was  in  session  at  Baltimore,  he  showed  his  foresight  in  as- 
serting that  Grant,  Sherman  and  Farragut  were  due  to  win  great  vic- 
tories before  election  day  and  that  victories  would  be  unanswerable 
arguments  to  all  the  opponents  of  Lincoln  and  his  administration.  So 
it  was  not  to  campaign  orators  or  newspaper  articles  that  Lincoln  looked 
for  reelection  but  to  the  northern  armies  in  the  field  and  the  navy  at 
Mobile. 

Three  days  before  the  renomination  of  Lincoln  an  incidental 
political  movement  had  come  to  a head  tending  to  cause  the  Republic- 
ans some  uneasiness  while  it  added  to  the  confidence  of  the  Demo- 
crats. This  was  a mass  meeting  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  4, 
1864.  This  meeting  was  the  result  of  a call  for  a mass  meeting  signed 
by  several  men  who  had  been  prominent  Republicans,  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  in  nomination  for  President  and  Vice-President  men  who 
would  represent  the  views  of  all  Republicans  who  believed  that  Lin- 
coln’s administration  had  been  a failure.  In  that  call  they  set  forth 
that  the  President’s  course  respecting  slavery  and  his  timidity  of  the 
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people  of  the  Southern  states  were  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  war. 
The  Cleveland  meeting  placed  in  nomination  John  C.  Fremont  for 
President.  It  was  thought  that  the  admiration  for  the  “Path- 
finder” when  he  was  a candidate  for  President  under  the  Republican 
banner  and  his  radical  action  with  respect  to  slavery  as  Commandant 
of  the  Military  District  of  Missouri  when  he  set  the  slaves  free  would 
bring  to  his  support  all  the  elements  of  the  old  Abolition  Party.  Lin- 
coln had  rescinded  Gen.  Fremont’s  action  and  declared  it  unconstitu- 
tional, so  that  they  were  placed  in  direct  antagonism  on  this  subject. 
The  Fremont  Party  also  expected  that  dissatisfied  and  disappointed 
Republican  office  seekers  with  their  friends  would  come  to  the  support 
of  the  man  who  posed  as  the  real  Republican  candidate. 

The  Democracy  of  the  North  was  thoroughly  organized  and  uni- 
fied at  the  time  of  Lincoln’s  renomination.  The  Democrats  considered 
that  it  was  only  necessary  for  them  to  nominate  for  President  a popular 
idol  like  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  and  place  him  on  a platform  of 
Northern  dissatisfaction  with  commercial  conditions  and  the  failure  of 
the  army,  to  elect  him  in  November.  August  Belmont,  the  elder,  of 
New  York,  and  Horatio  Seymour  were  recognized  as  the  controlling 
forces  in  the  Democratic  Party  at  that  time.  Belmont  had  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  he  was  a great  political  leader.  It  is  true  that  he  had  been 
called  a Copperhead  but  the  accusation  was  unjust.  He  never  was 
desirous  to  see  the  success  of  the  Confederacy.  He  believed  that  in 
1864  there  was  a great  opportunity  to  reawaken  the  Democratic  Party 
and  he  was  a believer  in  the  idea  that  if  an  armistice  could  be  arranged 
a way  could  be  found  by  which  the  Union  could  be  preserved  through 
an  honorable  peace.  This  was  taking  a position  that  was  vulnerable 
in  the  time  of  actual  war,  intense  patriotism  and  unreasoning  prejudice. 

The  Democrats  of  the  North  were  approaching  the  campaign  on  a 
theory,  which  was  that  the  Northern  armies  having  failed  to  scare, 
much  less  destroy  Lee’s  army  in  Virginia  or  to  capture  Richmond,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  do  so  and  that  the  discontent  and  weariness  of 
the  people  would  cause  them  to  put  the  reins  of  government  in  new 
hands  so  as  to  terminate  the  miseries  of  the  country. 
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Horatio  Seymour,  Governor  of  New  York  State,  was  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  which  met  at  Chicago  in 
August,  1 864.  He  was  the  great  idol  of  his  party,  not  only  admired 
but  beloved.  In  New  York  State,  even  to  this  day,  his  name  stands 
as  a synonym  for  Democracy.  His  personality  was  one  that  charmed 
everyone  brought  into  contact  with  him.  As  an  orator  he  was  a great 
master  of  skillful  insinuation  and  intimation,  and  in  his  speech  to  the 
convention  he  set  forth  in  the  most  adroit  manner  all  the  causes  for  the 
discontent  which  prevailed  throughout  the  North.  He  intimated  that 
the  long  continuation  of  the  war  had  clearly  proved  that  the  South 
could  not  be  forced  back  into  the  Union  and  that  that  result  could  best 
be  obtained  by  peaceful  methods.  The  platform  was  modeled  along 
the  lines  of  his  speech,  and  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  was  nominated 
for  President.  The  brilliant  and  cunning  George  H.  Pendleton  of 
Ohio  was  named  for  Vice-President  and  the  Democrats  felt  that  they 
already  had  victory  in  their  grasp. 

Then  the  soldier  came  into  the  campaign.  The  orator  had  a 
theory  but  the  soldier  came  waving  the  fact  of  a victory. 

Within  a few  days  after  the  Chicago  Convention  Farragut  cap- 
tured Mobile  and  on  August  23rd  Ft.  Morgan  fell,  closing  the  last 
open  port  of  the  Confederacy.  Two  days  after  the  convention  ad- 
journed came  the  news  that  Sherman  had  taken  Atlanta,  that  his  way 
was  open  for  his  celebrated  march  to  the  sea  from  which  he  would  re- 
turn to  join  forces  with  Grant  before  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  The 
Democrats  having  delayed  their  convention  so  long  should  have  held 
it  somewhat  later  still.  A week  later  they  would  have  been  compelled 
to  have  written  a different  platform.  Then  it  was  that  Seward  uttered 
his  memorable  words,  “Sherman  and  Farragut  have  knocked  the  planks 
out  of  the  Chicago  platform,”  and  besides  these  victories  it  became  ap- 
parent to  all  that  Grant  would  soon  be  in  a position  to  make  his  final 
assault  upon  Lee’s  army.  The  sentiment  in  the  North  changed,  or 
rather  the  spirit  of  depression  vanished  to  be  succeeded  by  confidence 
and  hope.  The  state  elections  of  Maine  and  Vermont  showed  phe- 
nomenal Republican  majorities  and  the  campaign  assumed  an  entirely 
new  aspect. 
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General  McClellan  felt  the  change  of  conditions  so  keenly  that 
his  letter  of  acceptance  completely  ignored  the  assertion  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  that  the  war  had  been  a failure.  In  the  October  elec- 
tions the  Republicans  carried  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania. 

Lincoln  took  great  interest  in  the  result  of  the  election  in  New 
York  because  Seymour  had  attacked  him  harshly  in  his  Chicago  speech 
and  he  felt  that  the  vote  there  would  decide  between  them.  Lincoln 
carried  the  state  by  a large  majority  and  was  reelected  President.  The 
God  pf  battles  had  reelected  a man  of  peace. 

President  Lincoln  was  not  destined,  however,  to  serve  his  second 
term.  He  was  shot  in  Ford’s  Theater,  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  Wilkes 
Booth  and  died  the  following  morning,  April  15,  1865. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

(By  Ex-Governor  James  E.  Campbell). 

The  Ohio  Democracy  in  the  Civil  War — Ante-Bellum  Conditions — 
Secession — Ohio  Democrats  Prominent  in  the  Field — The  Jack- 
son  Guards — Ohio’s  Contribution  to  the  War — Democratic  Com- 
manders and  Soldiers — The  Tribune  of  the  People — The  Val- 
landigham  Campaign — Loyalty  of  Ohio  Democrats — Sub- 
mergence of  the  Republican  Party — Great  Democrats  of  Ohio 
Prominent  in  the  War — Democratic  Veterans  Nominated  for 
Governor — Democratic  Soldiers  Who  Became  Prominent  After 
the  War. 

This  topic  cannot  be  intelligently  treated  without  a word  or  two 
as  to  the  ante-bellum  political  history.  The  first  constitution  of  Ohio 
(1802)  was  made  by  Jeffersonian  Democrats,  who  controlled  the 
electoral  vote  of  the  State  until  1836  and  1840,  when  it  was  twice 
carried  by  its  popular  adopted  son,  William  Henry  Harrison.  The 
Whig  tide  was  still  running  in  1844  when  the  State  went  for  Henry 
Clay.  In  1848  and  1852  it  swung  back  into  the  Democratic  column; 
but,  from  that  time,  upon  the  anti-slavery  issue  which  then  came  into 
politics,  it  became  unswervingly  Republican — going  for  Fremont  in 
1856  and  for  Lincoln  in  1860.  In  that  year  the  vote  stood  221,809 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  (Republican),  187,421  for  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las (“Northern”  Democrat),  11,303  for  John  C.  Breckenbridge 
(“Southern”  Democrat)  and  12,193  for  John  Bell  (Union).  The 
bitterness  of  that  campaign  cannot  be  adequately  depicted  in  words — 
it  must  have  been  witnessed  to  be  understood.  The  issues  were  those 
which  it  took  four  tragic  years  of  war  to  settle;  and  upon  which  the 
Democratic  Party  had  split  into  two  nearly  equal,  and  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable, fractions. 

Before  Mr.  Lincoln’s  inauguration  the  Southern  States  began 
to  secede  and  to  set  up  an  independent  government.  On  the  1 2th  of 
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April  they  began  the  war  by  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  which 
surrendered  on  the  14th;  and,  upon  the  15th  came  the  first  call  to 
arms.  On  the  next  day  Ohio  had  twenty  companies  on  their  way 
to  the  front — eight  of  them  from  Democratic  Counties.  In  the  first 
regiment  was  a company,  with  the  significant  name  of  “The  Jackson 
Guards,  “from  the  rock-ribbed  Democratic  County  of  Butler;  another 
company,  from  Cleveland,  was  exclusively  composed  of  Irish  Demo- 
crats; and  a company  from  Richland  County  was  commanded  by  a 
Democrat  over  sixty  years  of  age.  These  first  twenty  companies  were 
sent  off  in  charge  of  George  W.  McCook,  a Democratic  veteran  of 
the  Mexican  War  and  subsequently  a Colonel  in  the  Civil  War,  who 
became  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  in  1871.  Before 
the  war  ended  this  little  band  had  grown  into  that  great  army  of 
320,000  men  which  Ohio  contributed  to  the  Union,  and  of  which  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  not  less  than  1 50,000  were  Democrats. 

For  a short  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Governor  was 
empowered  to  appoint  not  only  regimental  officers,  but  also  general 
officers.  His  only  appointment  of  a major-general,  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  such  eminent  Democrats  as  William  S.  Groesbeck, 
was  the  marvelous  organizer  and  life-long  Democrat,  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan, who  lived  and  died  the  idol  of  that  matchless  military  force 
— The  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Governor  Dennison  also  appointed 
three  Brigadiers,  two  of  whom  (Newton  Schleich  and  J.  H.  Bates) 
were  Democrats,  and  the  third  (Jacob  D.  Cox)  left  the  Republican 
Party  after  the  war.  Commenting  upon  these  appointments,  White- 
law  Reid,  in  “Ohio  in  the  War,”  says  that 

“Republicans  were  disposed  to  complain  that  the  Democrats 
received  more  than  their  share  of  the  high  promotions.  McClel- 
lan was  a Democrat,  and  so  was  Schleich  and,  in  fact,  but  one 
Republican  had  been  appointed  out  of  the  four  general  officers 
assigned  to  the  State.” 

Nearly  all  of  the  great  host  of  Democratic  volunteer  soldiers 
from  Ohio,  who  were  of  legal  age  in  1 860,  had  voted  for  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  in  the  hope  that  war  might  be  averted;  but,  when  it  came,  they 
followed  that  great  leader  who  promptly,  emphatically  and  eloquently 
declared  for  the  Union  and  its  preservation  by  arms.  The  attitude 
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of  the  Northern  Democracy,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  truth- 
fully portrayed  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  in  1886,  by  a Democratic 
representative  from  Ohio,  as  follows: 

“It  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Northern  Democracy, before 
the  war  broke  on  us  in  its  fury,  tried  to  prevent  it  by  every  means 
in  their  power;  that  they  yearned  for  peace  with  their  kindred  of 
the  South;  but,  when  the  storm  burst  they  bared  their  bosoms  to 
it  with  unflinching  hearts  and  unflagging  zeal.  They  laid  down 
their  lives  by  the  tens  of  thousands — not  that  they  loved  the  South 
less  but  the  Union  more." 

This  is  corroborated  by  James  G.  Blaine  in  his  “Twenty  Years 
of  Congress,”  wherein  he  says: 

“It  is  due  to  the  Democracy  of  the  North  to  say  that  however 
strongly  they  had  opposed  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  how 
ever  hostile  they  had  been  to  the  principles  which  he  had  represent- 
ed, the  mass  of  party  had  responded  with  noble  enthusiasm  and 
with  patriotic  fidelity  to  the  Union.  Their  great  leader,  Senator 
Douglas,  set  a worthy  example  by  promptly  waiting  on  the  Pres- 
ident and  expressing  his  deepest  sympathy  and  his  most  earnest 
co-operation  in  the  struggle  for  the  life  of  the  nation.  When  he 
returned  to  his  state  after  the  firing  on  Sumter,  the  Republican 
Legislature  of  Illinois  received  him  with  a display  of  feeling  as 
profound  as  that  with  which  they  would  have  welcomed  Mr. 
Lincoln.  . His  address  on  that  memorable  occasion  was  worthy 
of  the  loftiest  patriot  and  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union.  Perhaps  no  word  spoken  carried  confidence  to  more 
hearts  or  gave  greater  strength  to  the  national  cause.” 

The  first  call  for  volunteers  was  responded  to  by  an  instantaneous 
and  passionate  outbreak  of  patriotism  all  over  Ohio.  A sample  of  the 
meetings  held  at  once,  not  only  in  this  State  but  in  every  city  and 
village  throughout  the  entire  North,  is  graphically  described  by  General 
Grant  in  his  memoirs  as  follows: 

“As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  call  for  volunteers  reached  Galena, 
posters  were  stuck  up  calling  for  a meeting  of  the  citizens  at  the 
court  house  in  the  evening.  Business  ceased  entirely;  all  was 
excitement;  for  a time  there  were  no  party  distinctions;  all  were 
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Union  men  determined  to  avenge  the  insult  to  the  national  flag. 

In  the  evening  the  court  house  was  packed.  The  two  principal 
speeches  were  made  by  B.  B.  Howard,  the  postmaster,  and  a 
Breckenb ridge  Democrat  at  the  November  election  the  Fall 
before,  and  John  A.  Rawlins,  an  elector  on  the  Douglas  ticket.” 

It  may  be  well  here  to  note  that  General  Grant,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  he  describes,  was  a Douglas  Democrat  who  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  President  except  in  1856  when  he 
voted  for  James  Buchanan.  Grant’s  subsequent  rise  and  career  (too 
well  known  to  need  recital  here)  shed  imperishable  glory  not  only 
upon  himself  and  his  native  state,  but  also  upon  his  ante-bellum  De- 
mocracy and  upon  the  famous  Democratic  orator  and  United  States 
Senator  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  who  had  appointed  him  to  a cadetship 
at  the  National  Military  Academy. 

In  the  furious  rush  to  arms  upon  that  fateful  April  day,  the  first 
volunteer  to  be  sworn  into  the  Union  army  from  Ohio  was  an  eloquent 
Democrat — “The  Tribune  of  the  People” — honest  Durbin  Ward. 
Anticipating  the  attack  upon  Sumter  and  the  war  which  must  ensue, 
he  had  already  begun  to  raise  a company.  Instantly  upon  the  tele- 
graphic receipt  of  the  call  for  troops,  he  walked  into  the  County 
Clerk’s  office  at  Lebanon  and  was  sworn  in  as  a private  soldier.  Sub- 
sequently he  rose,  through  the  grades  of  Major,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  Colonel,  to  Brevet  Brigadier-General — the  latter  “for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,”  where  he  was 
desperately  wounded,  and  from  which  he  went  through  life  with  a 
broken  shoulder. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  was  in  session  when  the  war  broke 
out;  and,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  both  political  parties,  immediately 
appropriated  one  million  dollars  to  put  the  state  upon  a war  footing 
and  to  aid  the  Union  cause.  Party  lines  were  partially  merged,  and 
the  Republican  Party  as  an  organization,  disappeared  until  its  re- 
suscitation in  1867.  The  bulk  of  that  party,  combined  with  one 
wing  of  the  Democratic  Party,  constituted  the  “Union  Party”  which 
controlled  Ohio  politics  during  the  war.  In  the  summer  of  1861 
the  first  State  convention  of  the  Union  Party  was  held  and  David 
Todd,  a Democrat,  was  nominated  for  Governor.  In  the  admirable 
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“History  of  Ohio,”  recently  issued  by  those  eminent  but  truthful  Re- 
publicans, Emilius  O.  Randall  and  Daniel  J.  Ryan,  this  episode  is 
referred  to  as  follows: 

“The  nominee  for  Governor  was  a Democrat,  David  Tod,  of 
Mahoning  County.  He  was  a Douglas  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  at  Charleston,  and  when  the  Southern  contingent 
seceded  from  the  Baltimore  convention,  taking  with  them  the  pre- 
siding officer,  Caleb  Cushing,  David  Tod  became  chairman. 
From  the  moment  of  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  Mr.  Tod  was 
among  the  first  of  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  to  advocate  uncon- 
ditional preservation  of  the  Union.  By  the  union  convention 
and  the  nomination  of  David  Tod , the  Republican  Party  went  out 
of  existence  in  Ohio  until  after  the  war.” 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  appropriately  stated  that,  two  years 
later,  the  Union  Party  nominated  another  Democrat  (John  Brough) 
for  Governor;  so  that  both  of  the  Governors  of  Ohio,  elected  during  the 
Civil  War,  were  life-long  Democrats.  This  fact  is  significant  and 
well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  student  who  wishes  to  render  a 
truthful  and  unbiassed  verdict  upon  the  crucial  era  of  his  country’s 
history. 

It  is  also  proper  that  the  student  of  history  should  know  that, 
in  this  campaign  (1863)  the  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  which 
retained  the  name  and  machinery  in  opposition  to  the  Union  Party, 
nominated  for  Governor  that  sincere,  able  and  courageous,  but  mis- 
taken statesman,Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  who  was  then  in  Canada, 
a fugitive  from  the  sentence  of  a military  commission  which  had  sent 
him  into  the  Confederate  lines.  Political  hatred  never  reached  such 
a depth  in  this  country  as  this  campaign  developed  in  Ohio.  The 
situation  is  well  described  in  the  Randall  and  Ryan  history  as  follows: 
“Since  the  days  of  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,  there  has  been 
no  such  canvass  as  the  Vallandigham  campaign  of  1863.  It 
was  viewed  with  anxiety  by  the  forces  in  the  field  and  the  entire 
country  at  home.  It  was  known  that  the  election  of  Vallandig- 
ham would  be  a rebuke  to  President  Lincoln  and  his  administra- 
tion. The  depressed  condition  of  the  Union  cause  added  to 
the  intensity  of  the  situation.  Victory  seemed  to  have  flown  from 
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the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  battle  of  Chancellorsville  was  a fail- 
ure; General  Lee  was  invading  Pennsylvania;  General  Grant  was 
still  unsuccessful  before  Vicksburg;  and  the  defeat  at  Galveston, 
another  Southern  point,  gave  but  poor  comfort  to  the  Union  Party 
in  Ohio  or  elsewhere.  The  Democrats  entered  the  campaign 
filled  with  vigor  and  earnestness.  Their  meetings  excelled  those 
of  the  Union  Party  in  numbers  and  enthusiasm.  Their  leaders, 
all  men  of  great  ability  on  the  stump,  deeply  impressed  their  fol- 
lowers with  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  the  certainty  of  victory. 
They  argued  for  Vallandigham’s  election  because  of  the  principle 
involved  in  his  arrest  and  banishment ; they  seldom  referred  to  the 
great  issue  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  yet  all  were  not 
for  Vallandigham.  There  were  thousands  of  Democrats  who 
feared  the  results  of  his  election;  they  preferred  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Hugh  J.  Jewett,  Rufus  P.  Ranney  and  Henry  B.  Payne 
— all  old-time  Democrats  and  each  at  one  time  a candidate  of  the 
party  for  Governor.  The  election  was  a vast  surprise  to  everyone. 
With  all  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  displayed  in  his  support,  Val- 
landigham was  beaten  worse  than  any  candidate  ever  before 
offered  to  the  people  of  Ohio.  Brough’s  vote  was  288,826  and 
Vallandigham’s  was  187,728,  registering  the  former’s  majority 
at  101,098.” 

This  result  was  equivalent,  in  proportion  to  the  present  vote  of 
Ohio,  to  a majority  of  250,000  today.  After  a half  century  has 
passed  away  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  wing  of  the  Democratic 
Party  was  unquestionably  wrong  and  its  position  utterly  indefensi- 
ble; but,  at  the  time,  in  the  overheated  passions  of  that  dark  hour, 
it  was  thought  otherwise  by  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  political 
leaders — men  whose  careers,  taken  as  a whole,  the  people  of  the 
State  will  ever  cherish  with  pride. 

Because  a portion  of  the  Ohio  democrats,  under  some  of  their 
old  leaders,  preferred  separately  to  maintain  the  organization  which 
had  come  down  to  them  from  Thomas  Jefferson  with  almost  unbroken 
success,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  democrats  were  thereby  deterred 
from  furnishing  their  full  quota  to  the  union  army.  Whitelaw  Reid, 
at  page  77  of  the  first  volume  of  ‘‘Ohio  in  the  War,”  prints  the  official 
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record  of  the  number  of  men  in  each  county  eligible  for  military  duty 
after  the  war  had  been  carried  on  for  eighteen  months  and,  enlistments 
having  fallen  off,  the  first  draft  was  ordered.  It  shows  that  thirteen 
counties  had  filled  their  full  quota  and  were  not  subject  to  draft.  The 
list  was  headed  by  Butler  County,  “The  Democratic  Gibralter,” 
which  had  already  sent  to  the  front  forty-two  per  cent  of  her  fighting 
men.  Contrast  this  with  the  fourteen  republican  counties  in  the  West- 
ern Reserve  which  were  somewhat  given  to  boasting  of  their  superior 
loyalty  in  those  trying  days.  The  record  shows  that  the  following 
percentages  of  their  enrollment  had  been  furnished;  Ashtabula  36, 
Carroll  32,  Columbiana  32,  Cuyahoga  33,  Geauga  32,  Huron  35, 
Lake  36,  Lorain  3 1 , Mahoning  30,  Medina  28,  Portage  28,  Stark  3 1 , 
Summit  31  and  Trumbull  32 — an  average  of  thirty-two  per  cent  as 
against  forty-two  per  cent  for  Butler  County.  Five  counties  in  the 
State  had  sent  less  than  thirty  per  cent  of  their  enrollment,  viz. : the 
two  democratic  counties  of  Crawford  (25)  and  Holmes  (27),  and 
the  three  republican  counties  of  Medina  (28),  Noble  (26)  and  Por- 
tage (28).  It  is  but  fair  to  say  of  Holmes  County  that  it  contains 
a large  Amish,  Dunkard  and  other  sects  conscientiously  opposed  to 
war;  and  that,  out  of  406  men  drafted  from  that  county,  72  were  re- 
leased from  service  for  that  reason.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  foregoing 
record,  that  democrats  did  not  shirk  their  duty  in  the  hour  of  their 
country’s  peril. 

The  number  of  Ohio  Democrats  who  rose  to  eminence  in  the 
army  during  the  war,  or  in  civil  careers  subsequently,  is  a just  cause 
for  state  pride.  A few  may  be  named  here  without  creating  in- 
vidious distinctions  against  those  who  remain  unmentioned.  Among 
the  major-generals  was  William  S.  Rosecrans,  a native  of  Delaware 
County,  who  raised  the  23  rd  Ohio  Infantry — a regiment  which  car- 
ried on  its  muster-rolls  the  names  of  Stanley  Matthews,  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  William  McKinley,  Jr.,  James  M.  Comley,  William  C. 
Lyon  and  Harrison  Gray  Otis.  During  the  war  he  commanded 
armies  in  such  battles  as  Stone  River  and  Chickamauga;  and,  after 
the  war,  was  a Democratic  member  of  Congress  from  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. Another  major  general  was  James  B.  Steedman,  who  raised 
the  14th  Ohio  Infantry  at  the  first  tap  of  the  drum;  acquired  a national 
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reputation  as  a stubborn  and  aggressive  fighter;  and,  both  before  and 
after  the  war,  was  a famous  democratic  leader  in  the  Northwestern 
part  of  the  State.  Another  renowned  major  general  was  Alexander 
McD.  McCook,  a native  of  Columbiana  County  and  a graduate  of 
West  Point,  who  was  in  prominent  command  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  was  a member  of 
the  “Fighting  McCook”  family,  which  furnished  eight  democratic 
officers  to  the  Union  army,  including  brigader  general  Robert  L. 
McCook,  who  was  killed  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  their  father. 
Major  Daniel  McCook,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  Buffington 
Island.  A democratic  major  general,  who  reached  that  high  rank 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  was  George  A.  Custer,  a native  of 
Harrison  County,  known  throughout  the  army  (because  of  his  long 
tawny  locks)  as  the  “Yellow-haired  Custer” — a typical  dashing  caval- 
ryman who  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  after  the  civil 
war  was  over.  Two  Ohio  democrats,  who  reached  the  rank  of  major 
general  by  brevet  were  the  gallant  Henry  B.  Banning,  a native  of 
Knox  County,  who  later  served  as  congressman  from  Ohio;  and  the 
eloquent  and  accomplished  Thomas  Ewing,  the  scion  of  a great  Fair- 
field  County  family,  who  subsequently  served  in  congress  and  was  the 
democratic  candidate  for  Governor  in  1879. 

The  list  of  Democratic  brigadiers  is  led  by  George  W.  Morgan 
who  was  a wounded  colonel  in  the  Mexican  war;  commanded  a divi- 
sion in  the  Civil  War;  and  become  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  in  1865.  Another  was  William  H.  Lytle,  a native 
of  Cincinnati  and  of  distinguished  ancestry,  who,  pierced  by  three 
bullets,  fell  at  the  head  of  his  column  on  the  bloody  field  of  Chicka- 
mauga.  A third  Democratic  brigadier  was  Ferdinand  Vanderveer, 
a native  of  Butler  County  and  also  a Mexican  war  veteran,  whose 
brigade  was  the  rallying  point  for  General  George  H.  Thomas  upon 
that  glorious  day  on  which  he  earned  his  cherished  title  of  the  “Rock 
of  Chickamauga.”  There  were  many  Democratic  brigadiers  by  brevet. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  is  Americus  V.  Rice,  of  Putnam  County,  who 
lost  a leg  in  battle  and  was  subsequently  democratic  candidate  for 
lieutenant  governor.  Another,  who  left  a leg  on  the  battlefield  and 
was  brevetted  “for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  battles  of 
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Mission  Ridge,  Stone  River,  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga,  and 
faithful  services  during  the  war,”  is  Aquila  J.  Wiley,  of  Wayne 
County,  who  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State  in 
1872.  A brigadier  general  by  brevet,  who  has  an  extraordinary 
record  for  the  number  of  engagements  in  which  he  participated,  was 
Isaac  R.  Sherwood  of  Toledo,  who  was  recently  elected  to  congress  for 
the  fourth  time  as  a democrat  from  a republican  district.  Another 
democratic  brevet  brigadier  general,  with  a fine  record  for  gallant  ser- 
vice, was  Eugene  Powell,  a native  of  Delaware  County  and  a brother 
of  Thomas  E.  Powell  (himself  a union  soldier  with  two  enlistments) 
who  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  Governor  in  1887.  Another 
was  J.  R.  Cockerill,  a native  of  Adams  County  and  brother  of  the 
celebrated  editor,  John  A.  Cockerill.  He  was  brevetted  for  gallant 
service  as  Colonel  of  the  70th  Ohio  Infantry.  The  youngest  brevet 
brigadier  from  Ohio  was  Oliver  H.  Payne,  a grandson  of  Commodore 
Oliver  H.  Perry  and  the  son  of  Henry  B.  Payne,  a democratic  can- 
didate for  governor  before  the  war  and  a democratic  United  States 
senator  after  the  war.  He  was  brevetted  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
Two  democratic  brigadiers  by  brevet,  who  bore  the  reputation  of  having 
brought  home  more  wounds  from  the  war  than  any  other  soldiers  from 
Ohio  (and  who  subsequently  died  from  those  wounds)  were  Stephen 
J.  McGroarty,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Craig  Maxwell,  a native  of  Warren 
County. 

Among  the  Ohio  Democrats  who  served  with  credit  in  the  union 
army  and  subsequently  became  members  of  the  national  legislature 
are  Calvin  S.  Brice,  a native  of  Putnam  County  and  a captain  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  who  served  a term  in  the  United  States  Senate; 
and  the  following  representatives,  viz. : Lewis  D.  Campbell,  a native 

of  Warren  County,  John  L.  Vance  of  Gallia  County,  John  Howard  of 
Clermont  County,  James  A.  Norton  of  Seneca  County,  E.  B.  Finley 
of  Crawford  County,  Irvine  Dungan  of  Jackson  County,  Charles  N. 
Lamison  of  Allen  County,  Benjamin  Lefever  of  Shelby  County, 
and  James  E.  Campbell  of  Butler  County. 

Since  the  war  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  have  nominated  seven 
Union  veterans  for  Governor.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
all  but  two  of  them.  They  are  James  Kilbourne,  a native  and  resi- 
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dent  of  Columbus,  who  was  brevetted  as  Colonel  “for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  during  the  war”;  and  the  late  John  M.  Pattison, 
who  enlisted  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Other  Democratic  soldiers  whose 
names  occur  to  the  writer  at  the  moment,  are  Isaac  H.  Morrow,  Col- 
onel of  the  3rd  Ohio  Infantry;  Colonel  Gustay  Tafel  of  Cincinnati; 
Colonel  William  E.  Haynes  of  Fremont;  Ozro  J.  Dodds  of  Hamil- 
ton County,  who  took  a company  of  fellow-students  from  Miami 
University  at  the  first  call  of  troops;  Luther  M.  Meily  of  Allen 
County,  Morton  A.  Hawkins  of  Hamilton  County  and  Thomas 
T.  Dill  of  Richland  County — each  of  whom  became  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  State;  John  G.  Reeves,  a noted  jurist,  a native  of  Fairfield 
County;  Joseph  J.  McMaken,  a representative  and  senator  from  But- 
ler County;  Gilbert  H.  Bargar,  a representative  from  Coshocton  Coun- 
ty and  a prominent  political  leader;  Colonel  Edward  A.  King  of 
Dayton,  the  first  commander  of  Camp  Chase,  who  was  killed  at 
Chickamauga;  Colonel  William  T.  Cessna  of  Hardin  County;  Dr. 
H.  A.  Hart,  an  army  surgeon  from  Wayne  County,  who  served 
in  the  state  senate;  Colonel  William  A.  Taylor,  the  historian, 
of  Perry  County  but  later  a resident  of  Columbus;  Rear  Admiral 
James  A.  Greer,  a native  of  Montgomery  County,  who  commanded 
Admiral  Porter’s  flagship;  and  the  celebrated  Donn  Piatt  of  “Mac- 
o-cheek.” 

But  the  war  is  over;  it  is  nearly  fifty  years  since  the  last  battle- 
flag  fluttered  over  contending  brethren — since  the  Silent  Man  of 
Destiny  and  the  Great  Commander  in  Gray  met  under  the  historic 
apple  tree  of  Appomattox.  The  valor  and  fortitude  of  the  sons  of 
Ohio,  both  Democratic  and  Republican,  who  bled  and  died  for  the 
Union,  has  become  the  most  precious  heritage  of  their  common  poster- 
ity. Therefore  in  the  language  of  Ohio’s  greatest  soldier  “LET  US 

HAVE  PEACE.” 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


The  Renaissance  of  the  Democratic  Party — The  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments — Opposition  of  Ohio  Democracy — Notable 
* Democrats  of  Ohio  Who  Contributed  to  the  Renaissance — 
Cause  of  the  Renaissance — Nomination  of  Gen.  George  W. 
Morgan  for  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1 865  and  of  Allen  G.  Thurman 
in  1867 — Thurman’s  Splendid  Campaign. 

President  Lincoln’s  Emancipation  Proclamation  made  certain 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  The  Democracy  of 
Ohio  seeing  that  abolition  was  inevitable  and  anticipating  what  subse- 
quently happened  set  its  face  rigidly  against  negro  equality. 

A joint  resolution  of  Congress  providing  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States  was  adopted  by  a two-thirds  vote  in  the 
Senate,  the  majority  including  all  the  Republican  Senators.  The  reso- 
lution failed  in  the  House,  however.  That  was  in  1864.  On  Janu- 
ary 31,  1865,  the  House  adopted  the  resolution  and  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  several  states  for  ratification.  It  was  necessary  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  should  ratify  the  measure  and  all  the  states  not  in 
rebellion,  except  Delaware  and  Kentucky,  did  ratify  it.  The  act 
was  approved  by  President  Johnson  on  December  18,  1865,  and 
became  the  Thirteenth  Amendment. 

Two  Ohio  Congressmen,  Le  Blond  and  McKinney,  Democrats, 
voted  against  abolition  and  the  Democrats  in  the  local  Legislature 
adopted  the  same  policy.  The  resolution  came  up  in  the  State  As- 
sembly February  8,  1865,  and  was  carried  by  strict  party  votes,  the 
record  standing  58  Republicans  for  the  measure  and  12  Democrats 
against  it.  The  following  day  it  was  ratified  in  the  Senate  by  20  af- 
firmative votes  to  4 negative  votes,  the  four  being  Democrats.  The 
ratification  was  celebrated  in  Columbus  by  the  firing  of  two  hundred 
guns  in  the  State  House  yard  and  by  a large  mass-meeting  that  evening 
which  was  addressed  by  Governor  Brough  and  other  prominent  Repub- 
licans. The  foundation  was  being  laid  for  the  perpetual  control  by 
the  Republican  Party  of  the  colored  vote. 
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The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1 865  met  at  the  Atheneum 
in  the  city  of  Columbus  on  August  24th,  with  Clement  L.  Vallandig- 
ham  as  temporary  chairman.  Rufus  P.  Ranney  was  elected  per- 
manent chairman.  The  convention  presented  a striking  contrast  to 
that  of  1863  when  Vallandigham,  then  in  exile,  had  been  nominated 
for  Governor  with  an  enthusiasm  that  prevented  the  consideration  of  any 
other  name.  The  war  had  closed  gloriously  for  the  North  and  every 
Republican  speaker,  every  Republican  newspaper,  every  individual 
Republican  in  the  United  States  was  declaring  and  insisting  most  ve- 
hemently that  the  Republican  Party  had  carried  on  and  won  the  war 
against  the  South  and  the  Democrats;  had  freed  the  negro  and  saved 
the  Union;  had  proved  themselves  patriots  and  heroes  while  all  the 
Democrats  who  were  not  rebels  were  Copperheads  and  Butternuts. 
There  were  great  men  in  the  Democratic  Party  of  Ohio  in  that  day 
and  they  realized  the  situation.  Feeling  the  injustice  of  the  charge 
against  them  they  yet  knew  the  futility  of  fighting  a popular  prejudice 
while  every  wound  of  the  war  was  still  open.  With  dutiful  courage 
they  placed  a ticket  in  the  field  and  made  a thorough  campaign.  The 
nominations  were:  for  Governor  Gen.  George  W.  Morgan  of  Knox 

County,  for  Lieutenant-Governor  William  Lang  of  Seneca,  for  Su- 
preme Court  Judge  Philadelph  Van  Trump  of  Fairfield,  for  Supreme 
Judge  to  fill  a vacancy  Thomas  S.  Key  of  Hamilton,  for  Clerk  of 
Supreme  Court  Daniel  S.  Dana  of  Vinton,  for  Attorney-General 
David  M.  Wilson  of  Mahoning,  for  Treasurer  of  State  George  Spence 
of  Clark,  for  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  Hiram  H.  Barney  of 
Pickaway,  for  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works  Charles  Boesel  of 
Auglaize. 

Gen.  GEORGE  W.  Morgan,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Gov- 
ernor in  1865,  was  one  of  the  noted  lawyers  as  well  as  one  of  the 
distinguished  public  men  of  his  day  in  Ohio.  He  was  born  at  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  September  20,  1820.  He  attended  the  old  Washing- 
ton College  in  his  native  place  and  also  received  some  grammar  school 
education  before  he  enlisted  as  a private  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas.  That  was  in  1 836  and  he  was  a member  of  Captain 
Thomas  J.  Morgan’s  company.  He  soon  gained  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  Sergeant  and  subsequently  to  that  of  Lieutenant.  After 
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the  struggle  between  Texas  and  Mexico  came  to  a close  he  came  to 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  and  entered  the  law  office  of  John  R.  Miller, 
where  he  completed  his  legal  studies,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
became  the  partner  of  his  preceptor. 

When  the  Mexican  War  broke  out  in  1846  young  Morgan 
enlisted  again  and  became  captain  of  the  Young  Guard,  organized  at 
Mt.  Vernon.  Soon  afterward  he  was  elected  Colonel  of  the  First 
Ohio  Regiment,  and  with  it  and  the  Second  Ohio,  fought  through 
the  Mexican  War,  gaining  distinguished  mention.  After  the  Mexican 
War  he  resumed  his  practice  at  Mt.  Vernon.  In  1853  he  was  made 
Consul  to  Marseilles,  France,  by  President  Pierce.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  in  1861  he,  for  a third  time,  gave  up  his  profession 
to  take  the  field.  He  was  made  a General  and  saw  a great  deal  of 
active  service  during  the  great  Rebellion.  His  evacuation  of  Cum- 
berland Gap  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
military  achievements  in  the  history  of  that  great  contest.  His  entire 
military  record  was  excellent.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  the 
practice  of  law.  In  1865  General  Morgan  was  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  by  the  Democratic  Party,  but  already  there  was  a 
feeling  that  spread  over  the  state  against  the  Democrats  because  they 
were  not  thirsty  for  the  blood  of  the  South,  and  Morgan’s  contest  was 
futile.  He  was  very  popular  personally,  not  only  because  of  his  dis- 
tinguished military  record,  but  for  his  personal  qualities;  also  he  was 
an  avowed  Union  man  and  his  defeat  was  not  so  very  overwhelming. 
His  opponent  was  Jacob  D.  Cox,  who  received  a vote  of  223,642, 
while  Morgan’s  vote  ran  up  to  193,797;  a majority  of  29,845  for 
Cox.  Subsequently  General  Morgan  served  three  terms  in  Congress 
and  filled  two  foreign  appointments,  one  as  consul  and  one  as  minister 
plenipotentiary. 

There  was  a faction  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Ohio  in  those 
days  which  called  itself  the  States  Rights  Democracy.  They  held  a 
convention  in  Columbus,  August  1 7th,  and  adopted  a lengthy  platform 
after  which  they  nominated  a state  ticket  headed  by  Alexander  Long 
of  Hamilton  and  Chilton  A.  White  of  Brown  for  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. White  withdrew  and  Michael  N.  Maginnis  of  Perry 
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County  was  substituted  in  his  place.  This  wing  of  the  party  made  no 
attempt  to  carry  out  a campaign  and  its  vote  at  the  election  was 
negligible. 

The  vote  for  Governor  in  1865  stood,  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Republic- 
an, 223,642;  George  W.  Morgan,  Democrat,  1 93,797 ; Alexander 
Long,  360. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  the  country 
entered  upon  a period  of  reconstruction  and  the  Republican  Party 
kept  the  negro  upon  the  block,  not  to  auction  him,  but  to  make  capital 
out  of  him.  They  made  him  a prominent  part  of  their  political  plat- 
form and  set  about  making  him  the  equal  of  the  white  in  the  North 
and  his  superior  for  some  time  in  the  South.  Having  given  him  his 
liberty  they  immediately  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  giving  him 
suffrage. 

On  June  16,  1866,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  conferring  the 
franchise  upon  negroes  was  submitted  to  Congress  and  adopted.  On 
January  3,  1867,  the  Amendment  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
of  Ohio  and  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  that  day  by  a strictly  party 
vote  of  21  to  12.  On  January  24th  it  was  ratified  by  the  House  by 
a vote  of  54  to  25 ; the  Republicans  in  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture voting  for  the  measure  and  the  Democrats  against  it.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  on  March  27th,  the  State 
Senate  decided  to  submit  to  the  voters  of  Ohio  the  question  of  striking 
the  word  “white”  from  the  Constitution,  the  vote  to  be  taken  at  the 
regular  state  election  in  October.  All  the  Democratic  Senators  voted 
against  it  and  all  the  Republicans,  except  one,  for  it.  The  House 
adopted  the  resolution  by  a vote  of  63  to  29,  but  added  an  amend- 
ment “disfranchising  rebels,  deserters  and  men  who  ran  away  to  avoid 
draft.”  This  also  was  carried  by  a strict  party  vote.  The  Amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and  the  resolution  submitted  in  that 
shape.  Such  legislation  by  the  Republican  Party  was  deplorable 
under  the  conditions,  and  ridiculous  in  the  light  of  reason.  It  was  a 
play  to  impress  the  negro  with  the  belief  that  the  Republican  Party 
was  his  benefactor  and  guardian,  but  was  ridiculous  because  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  had  already  ratified  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and 
the  subsequent  proceedings  were  altogether  irregular  and  useless,  ex- 
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cept  for  the  political  effect  they  might  have.  Moreover,  nothing  could 
have  prevented  the  negroes  from  voting  in  Ohio  after  Congress  de- 
clared the  Amendment  adopted. 

When  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  Nation  was  torn  asunder  by 
factionalism  at  the  Charleston  convention  in  1 860,  the  great  heart  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  North  was  broken  and  the  energies  of  the  organiza- 
tion well  nigh  paralyzed.  But  if  the  period  of  1 860-’67  was  the 
bete  noir  of  the  party,  the  renaissance  came  to  the  Democracy  both  of 
Ohio  and  the  Nation  with  the  election  of  Allen  G.  Thurman  to  the 
United  States  Senate  which  came  as  a result  of  the  closely  drawn  bat- 
tle of  ballots  in  October,  1 867. 

The  secession  of  the  southern  Democrats  from  the  convention  as- 
sembled at  Charleston  and  their  repudiation  of  the  candidacy  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  presaged  the  secession  of  the  slave  states  from 
the  Union  in  1861  and  1862.  The  Democrats  of  the  North  and 
particularly  those  of  the  state  of  Ohio  viewed  both  with  grief  and 
anger  the  headlong  folly  of  the  southern  wing  of  the  party  at  Charles- 
ton and  it  was  in  that  convention  the  great  issue  as  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  was  actually  drawn.  It  was  in  that  convention  that  the 
Northern  Democracy  set  its  face  against  the  destruction  of  the  Union 
and  determined  to  let  the  South  taste  the  bitter  fruits  of  its  own  folly. 
The  question  had  become  one  not  of  slavery  or  anti-slavery,  but  of  the 
preservation  of  the  Federal  Union,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  the 
Democracy  of  the  North  stood  for  the  Union.  It  was  David  Tod  of 
Ohio  who  assumed  the  chair  and  wielded  the  gavel  at  Charleston  when 
Caleb  Cushing,  the  permanent  presiding  officer  lelinquished  his  place, 
and  along  with  the  Massachusetts  delegation  joined  the  southern 
seceders.  Though  Tod  became  Governor  of  Ohio,  being  elected  in 
1861  in  opposition  to  the  Democrats,  he  stood  as  a Unionist  rather  than 
as  a Republican  and  has  never  been  ardently  claimed  by  the  Repub- 
licans as  a Republican  despite  his  great  services  to  the  Union  as  Gov- 
ernor. 

But  the  story  of  the  harrowing  period  of  the  Civil  War  is  not 
necessary  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  during  the  bitter  strife,  party 
lines  in  Ohio  were  indistinct,  nebulous,  ill  defined.  President  Lin- 
coln found  in  the  men  who  had  followed  Douglas  to  defeat,  in  1860, 
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his  strongest  supporters  both  in  the  forum  and  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  the  Ohio  Democracy  which  gave  to  the 
Union  cause  a Grant,  a Sheridan,  a McClellan,  a Rosecrans,  a Steed- 
man,  a Durbin  Ward,  the  fighting  family  of  McCooks,  a Rice,  a 
Morgan,  a Carey,  a Girard,  a Thomas  Ewing  and  a score  of  others 
as  brave  and  as  gallant,  even  though  less  renowned. 

Ohio,  during  the  Civil  War,  as  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  one  of 
the  real  battle  grounds  of  the  Republic.  Without  the  support  of  the 
Douglas  Democrats  of  Ohio  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
would  have  been  a failure.  Ohio  contributed  to  the  Union  cause 
340,000  men,  one-seventh  of  all  the  Federal  armies  in  the  field  during 
the  great  conflict.  Thousands  of  these  men  were  Democrats.  They 
loved  the  Union  and  for  it  sacrificed  life  and  limb  and  health.  Then 
there  were  other  Democrats,  schooled  and  trained  in  statesmanship, 
who  had  their  part  in  the  solution  of  the  vexing  problems  confronting 
the  nation  during  the  war  and  those  arising  from  that  lamentable  strife. 
To  these  men,  born  to  lead  and  of  commanding  influence  in  the  forum 
of  debate  and  of  wisdom  in  counsel,  the  Democratic  Party  of  Ohio 
owes  a debt  of  everlasting  gratitude  for  the  renaissance  of  Democracy 
that  dawned  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1867,  with  the  nomination  of 
Allen  G.  Thurman  for  Governor  of  the  state. 

In  the  interest  of  truth  it  must  not  be  presumed  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  Ohio,  or  of  the  North  as  a whole,  approved  of  all  of 
the  methods  employed  by  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  There  were  Democrats  in  Congress  not  only 
from  Ohio,  but  from  other  northern  states  whose  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration helped  rather  than  retarded  efforts  to  crush  the  attempt  to 
destroy  the  Union.  Among  these  men  were  the  late  Samuel  Sullivan 
Cox,  who  for  eight  years  represented  the  capital  district  of  Ohio  in  the 
lower  branch  of  the  national  Congress.  Clement  L.  Vallandigham, 
George  H.  Pendleton,  Allen  G.  Thurman,  George  E.  Pugh,  Henry 
B.  Payne,  and  the  late  General  George  B.  Smythe  were  others.  Mr. 
Cox  during  his  service  in  Congress  in  the  early  60’s  voted  for  every 
measure  providing  means  for  strengthening  the  Union  cause.  His  keen 
sense  of  humor  always  appealed  to  President  Lincoln  and,  while  at 
times  a severe  critic  of  the  administration,  the  most  cordial  relations  be- 
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tween  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Lincoln  prevailed  throughout  that  period. 
The  story  of  the  bitterness  that  arose  as  the  result  of  the  Vallandigham 
episode  of  1 863  is  told  in  another  chapter. 

The  rise  and  renaissance  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Ohio  as 
well  as  throughout  the  nation  in  the  late  sixties  was  due  largely  to  the 
violence  of  the  conflict  in  Congress  between  the  zealots  who  attacked 
the  administration  of  President  Johnson  and  those  who  sought  to  up- 
hold his  hands.  While  the  fires  of  sectional  hatred  were  still  aflame 
the  bitterness  between  the  Republican  factions  was  such  as  to  drive 
thousands  of  Republicans  who  had  once  affiliated  with  the  Democracy 
back  into  the  Democratic  ranks.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  of  the 
thousands  of  Ohioans  who  left  their  all  to  fight  for  the  Union  a goodly 
proportion  were  Democrats  and  that  upon  their  return  to  the  pursuits 
of  peace  the  survivors  were  inclined  again  to  divide  along  the  lines  of 
their  previous  party  affiliations.  Among  the  distinguished  soldiers 
who  returned  from  the  field  of  battle  to  take  up  the  fight  for  the  De- 
mocracy of  the  Buckeye  state  were  such  men  as  Gen.  George  W. 
Morgan,  lawyer  and  statesman;  Gen.  George  W.  McCook,  one  of  the 
ablest  men  and  one  of  the  most  dashing  party  leaders  of  his  generation; 
Gen.  Thomas  Ewing,  lawyer  and  statesman,  of  distinguished  ancestry, 
one  time  congressman  and  in  1 879  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio;  Gen.  Durbin  Ward,  one  of  the  most  profound  lawyers 
and  thinkers  of  his  day  and  a power  on  the  stump;  Gen.  Americus  V. 
Rice,  beloved  and  honored  of  all  men  for  his  gentleness  as  well  as  for 
his  gallantry;  fairly  shot  to  pieces,  his  kindly  face  and  chivalric  bear- 
ing left  their  imprint  upon  the  brain  and  in  the  hearts  of  thousands; 
Gen.  James  B.  Steedman,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Chickamauga,  whose 
honor  and  true  manhood  won  him  an  abiding  place  in  the  hearts  of 
all;  Gen.  Samuel  F.  Hunt,  of  Cincinnati,  profound  lawyer  and  jurist 
and  the  beau-ideal  of  platform  orators;  Gen.  Henry  W.  Banning, 
Gen.  Jeptha  Girard  and  a host  of  others  of  lesser  fame  though  not  of 
lesser  worth.  The  list,  in  fact,  is  too  long  for  repetition  but  the 
names  of  scores  are  still  held  in  loving  and  grateful  remembrance. 

In  civil  life  the  Democracy  of  Ohio  was  splendidly  equipped  with 
leaders  of  a class  and  caliber  seldom  found  in  the  annals  of  any  party. 
Towering  like  some  tall  peak  in  the  mountain  range  of  greatness  stood 
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the  majestic  and  invincible  Allen  G.  Thurman,  lawyer,  jurist,  states- 
man, honored  and  revered  wherever  the  word  Democracy  is  known; 
George  H.  Pendleton,  a Chesterfield  in  manner,  a Democrat  of  Demo- 
crats, a ripe  scholar,  a polished  orator,  for  some  years  a member  of  the 
lower  house  of  Congress,  candidate  for  Governor  in  1869,  United 
States  Senator  from  1878-84,  and  Ambassador  to  Germany  during  the 
first  administration  of  President  Grover  Cleveland;  William  S.  Groes- 
beck,  one  of  the  nation’s  greatest  constitutional  lawyers;  Henry  B. 
Payne,  who  measured  swords  with  Salmon  P.  Chase  for  the  Gover- 
norship in  1857,  superb  as  a party  leader  and  organizer,  member  of 
Congress  in  the  seventies,  member  of  the  electoral  commission  in  1877 
and  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio  1884-90;  George  L.  Converse, 
one  of  the  fighting  Democrats  of  his  day,  member  of  Congress  for  three 
terms  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  effective  stump  orators  Ohio 
has  ever  produced;  John  F.  Follett,  lawyer,  speaker  of  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives  when  Thurman  was  first  chosen  Senator, 
Congressman  and  favorite  forensic  orator;  Charles  Follett,  eminent 
lawyer  and  jurist;  Martin  D.  Follett,  who  served  on  the  supreme 
bench  and  who  recently  died  at  a ripe  old  age  in  Marietta;  Gen.  George 
B.  Smythe,  of  Newark,  lawyer,  statesman  and  a Douglas  leader  on  the 
floor  of  the  Charleston  convention  of  1860;  John  O’Neil,  of  Zanes- 
ville, lawyer  and  one  of  the  most  captivating  figures  that  ever  graced  a 
forum;  Frank  H.  Hurd,  profound  scholar,  lawyer,  champion  of  free 
trade  and  one  of  the  most  polished  public  speakers  of  his  time;  George 
W.  Geddes,  lawyer,  jurist  and  statesman;  John  G.  Thompson,  journal- 
ist and  for  years  leader  and  organizer  of  his  party;  George  E.  Pugh, 
United  States  Senator  1855-61,  whose  achievements  as  an  advocate 
at  the  bar  were  so  wonderful  that  even  an  accurate  account  of  them  at 
this  time  would  seem  almost  apocryphal;  John  McSweeny,  noted  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  American  bar;  Charles  N.  Lamison,  a pioneer 
leader  of  the  bar  of  Northwestern  Ohio;  Charles  D.  Martin,  of  Lan- 
caster, jurist  and  statesman;  Rufus  P.  Ranney,  the  great  jurist  and 
one  time  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor;  M.  A.  Daugherty, 
honored  by  his  party  with  nominations  to  the  attorney  generalship  of 
the  state;  Edson  B.  Olds,  physician,  publicist,  orator  and  member 
of  Congress;  John  A.  McMahon,  the  wise  counsellor,  the  profound 
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lawyer,  the  Democrat  par  excellence,  the  able  and  distinguished  Con- 
gressman, living  today  the  Nestor  of  the  Democratic  hosts  of  Ohio; 
Milton  I.  Southard,  Congressman  from  the  Muskingum  district  in  the 
seventies  and  later  a resident  of  New  York  City  where  he  became 
president  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York;  Frank  H.  Southard,  a 
brother  of  Milton  I.  Southard  and  one  of  the  distinguished  lawyers 
of  his  time;  John  H.  Thomas,  capitalist  and  manufacturer  who  wielded 
large  influence  in  the  councils  of  his  party;  Clement  L.  Vallandigham, 
supreme  among  his  fellows  in  moral  worth,  deep  conviction  and  dashing 
courage;  William  E.  Finck,  Sr.,  the  able  lawyer,  great  jurist  and  use- 
ful member  of  Congress;  Chilton  A.  White,  of  genuine  worth  and 
unsullied  honor;  and  last  but  not  least,  the  venerable  William  Allen, 
whose  life  and  character  form  a separate  chapter  of  this  work. 

As  already  stated,  the  first  election,  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  that  shows  distinctively  the  trend  toward  the  Democratic  Party 
of  Ohio  was  that  of  1 867 ; the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor 
being  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  the  Democratic  candidate  Allen  G. 
Thurman.  The  Democratic  state  convention  that  year  was  in  the 
nature  of  a “love  feast”  and  was  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Andrew  Jackson.  It  was  held  in  Columbus  and  its  presiding  officer 
was  George  H.  Pendleton.  Mr.  Thurman  was  nominated  by  accla- 
mation. The  campaign  waged  by  the  Democrats  was  historic  in  more 
senses  than  one.  Thurman’s  power  and  versatility  as  a stump  orator 
were  the  consternation  and  terror  of  the  Republican  press.  He  was 
not  a phrase  monger  and  no  one  knew  during  his  speaking  campaign 
what  blow  this  giant  Democrat  was  to  deliver  next.  His  canvass  solid- 
ified the  party.  His  integrity  was  conceded.  He  had  served  in  Con- 
gress and  for  five  years  had  been  a member  of  the  supreme  bench. 
His  clear  and  well-defined  opinions  as  supreme  judge  are  today  stand- 
ard in  every  court  in  the  land. 

Republican  mismanagement  and  usurpation  in  the  South,  by 
which  the  people  of  the  eleven  seceded  states  were  mercilessly  exploited 
for  the  benefit  of  a horde  of  political  cormorants  and  carpet-baggers, 
cried  to  heaven  for  redress,  and  the  resultant  feeling  of  revulsion  in 
the  North  found  its  highest  and  most  forceful  expression  in  the  utter- 
ances of  Allen  G.  Thurman.  In  fact  the  constitution  and  the  Union 
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were  in  reality  in  almost  as  great  peril  at  the  hands  of  Republican  radi- 
cals in  Congress  as  they  were  when  Lee  and  Jackson  with  their  armed 
hosts  threatened  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

In  the  convention  that  nominated  Mr.  Thurman  the  platform 
adopted  contained  the  following: 

“Resolved  that  the  one  great  question  of  the  day  is  the  immediate 
and  unconditional  restoration  of  all  the  states  to  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  within  the  Federal  Union  under  the  Constitution;  and  that  we 
will  cordially  and  actively  support  Andrew  Johnson  as  President  of  the 
United  States  in  all  necessary  and  proper  means  to  carry  out  his  policy 
directly  to  that  end;  and  especially  in  securing  immediate  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  the  eleven  states 
from  which  it  is  now  unconstitutionally  and  arbitrarily  withheld,  unless 
on  the  degrading  condition  of  inferiority  in  the  Union  and  of  negro 
political  equality  enforced  by  the  Federal  government.” 

Mr.  Pendleton  as  permanent  chairman  of  the  convention  said: 
“We  are  in  the  midst  of  a revolution.  Radical  ideas  are  being  carried 
into  execution  by  lawless  means  and  the  anchorage  of  public  opinion 
is  everywhere  giving  way.  Our  opponents  in  power  in  the  states  and 
in  the  Congress  are  making  every  effort  to  subvert  the  Constitution;  to 
exclude  states  from  representation,  to  break  up  their  social  system,  to 
foment  discord  and  disorder  in  their  communities  and  to  impair  their 
material  prosperity.” 

Hon.  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions,  which,  among  other  declarations  deplored  the  fact  that : 
“The  radical  majority  of  the  so-called  Congress  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage  by  forcing  it  upon  the  District  of 
Columbia  against  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  people  expressed  at 
the  polls;  by  forcing  it  upon  the  people  of  the  territories  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution;  and  by  their  various  devices  to  coerce  the  people 
of  the  South  to  adopt  it ; that  we  are  opposed  to  negro  suffrage  believing 
that  it  would  be  productive  of  evil  to  both  whites  and  blacks  and  tend 
to  produce  a disastrous  conflict  of  races.” 

Judge  Thurman,  accepting  the  nomination,  said: 

“Your  safety  and  the  safety  of  the  whole  country,  demands  that 
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you  show  your  strength  and  show  it  in  a solid  organization;  that  you 
assert  your  rights  and  show  yourselves  resolved  to  maintain  them.” 

ALLEN  G.  Thurman  was  born  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  No- 
vember 13,  1813.  He  was  the  son  of  a clergyman,  Rev.  P.  Thur- 
man. Before  the  future  statesman  was  a year  old  the  family  moved 
to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  there  Allen  G.  Thurman  received  his  early 
education  in  the  Chillicothe  Academy.  After  leaving  school  he  took 
up  the  study  of  law  with  William  Allen  and  Noah  H.  Swayne.  Wil- 
liam Allen  was  his  uncle,  who  afterwards  became  Governor  and  re- 
ceived the  sobriquet  of  ‘‘Rise  Up”  William  Allen.  Noah  H.  Swayne 
was  afterwards  United  States  Supreme  Court  Judge. 

In  1 835  Allen  G.  Thurman  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Chilli- 
cothe, and  also  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics.  He  early 
evinced  those  qualities  which  characterized  him  all  his  life.  In  law 
he  was  a laborious  student,  made  the  most  thorough  study  of  his  cases, 
never  went  into  court  without  being  admirably  prepared  for  his  argu- 
ment, and  he  was  a forcible  and  direct  speaker  who  wasted  no  time  on 
immaterial  points.  He  was  a strong  and  vigorous  public  speaker,  not 
addicted  to  flights  of  oratory,  but  going  straight  to  the  point  with 
lucidity,  and  an  energy  of  manner  that  indicated  his  own  sincerity  and 
carried  conviction  to  his  hearers. 

In  1844  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and  for  the  next  forty-four 
years  was  destined  to  play  a prominent  part  in  the  politics,  not  only  of 
Ohio,  but  of  the  nation.  In  1851  he  was  elected  a Judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Ohio  and  in  1854  became  Chief  Justice,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1856.  The  celebrated 
“Ohio  Reports”  containing  his  decisions  gave  him  a wide  reputation 
as  a pre-eminent  lawyer  and  a masterful  jurist.  In  1 853  he  removed 
from  Chillicothe  to  Columbus  and  on  retiring  from  the  bench  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  in  the  capital  city  of  the  state.  Naturally,  he  had 
a large  practice  as  his  opinions  on  important  legal  questions  were  much 
sought  after  and  were  regarded  as  authorities  by  members  of  the  bar 
all  over  the  state;  also  he  was  retained  as  counsel  in  the  Supreme 
Court  in  many  of  the  most  important  cases  of  the  time. 

In  1867  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio 
against  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  lost  the  election  by  less  than  3,000 
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votes.  But  although  he  was  defeated  the  Legislature  elected  was 
Democratic  in  both  branches  and  Thurman  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1868  where  he  was  destined  to  achieve  even  higher 
distinction  than  he  had  yet  attained  in  his  home  state.  He  became 
the  leading  member  of  the  Senate,  a position  he  held  for  many  years, 
and  also  was  made  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  was 
even  a more  distinguished  honor.  In  the  session  of  1877-78  he  re- 
ported what  was  known  as  the  Thurman  Bill  and  which  was  designed 
to  compel  the  Pacific  Railroads  to  secure  their  indebtedness  to  the 
Government;  their  indebtedness  was  nearly  $70,000,000.  He  sup- 
ported his  bill  by  a written  argument  maintaining  its  constitutionality 
and  propriety  and  in  the  debate  that  followed  he  contended  for  the 
bill  in  a speech  that  was  both  able  and  exhaustive.  The  constitution- 
ality of  the  bill  was  fiercely  assailed  by  the  railroad  interests  and  op- 
ponents in  the  Senate,  but  it  passed,  became  law  and  its  constitutionality 
was  sustained  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  1888  Senator  Thurman  received  the  nomination  for  Vice- 
President  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  which  convened  at 
St.  Louis  on  June  6th  of  that  year,  becoming  the  running  mate  of  Grov- 
er Cleveland  in  his  second  race  for  the  Presidency.  At  that  time  the 
majority  of  the  Democrats  in  Ohio  believed  that  the  state  was  highly 
honored  through  the  selection  of  Thurman  as  the  Vice-Presidential 
candidate  and  his  name  today  occupies  a place  in  history  second  to  that 
of  no  Ohioan,  for  although  the  state  bas  become  known  as  the  mother 
of  Presidents,  his  conceded  ability  gives  his  name  a place  among  the 
highest.  Thurman  had  made  the  bandana  handkerchief  celebrated 
through  his  use  of  it  while  a member  of  the  National  Senate  and  it 
became  a feature  in  the  campaign  of  1888.  The  Cleveland-Thurman 
ticket  ran  well  in  Ohio,  but  was  defeated  by  nearly  20,000  votes. 

The  Old  Roman,  as  his  friends  in  Ohio  loved  to  designate  Thur- 
man, was  seventy-five  years  of  age  when  he  was  a candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  and  after  that  event  his  activity  in  political  affairs 
may  be  said  to  have  ceased.  For  forty-four  years  he  had  been  un- 
ceasingly active  in  Democratic  politics  and  his  influence  was  felt  not 
only  in  every  election  in  Ohio  during  that  time,  but  upon  every  ques- 
tion which  came  before  the  people.  His  strength  of  character,  his 
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moral  courage  and  his  unswerving  march  along  the  lines  that  his  own 
reason  dictated,  indicated  the  Roman  spirit  in  him,  but  it  is  claimed  by 
some  of  his  contemporaries  that  his  granite  nature  made  him  an  in- 
different diplomat,  and  that  when  the  choice  of  the  party  for  high 
offices  did  not  meet  with  his  approval  the  party  could  expect  little  or 
no  aid  from  him.  Three  striking  incidents  of  this  character  are  re- 
cited. When  Henry  B.  Payne  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  in  1857  and  fell  sick  during  the  campaign,  he  sent  a request 
to  Thurman  to  make  some  speeches  for  him.  This  the  Old  Roman 
declined  to  do  and  Payne  was  defeated  by  1 500  votes,  a majority 
so  small  that  Payne’s  friends  felt  it  could  have  been  wiped  out  by  the 
timely  influence  of  Thurman.  In  1875,  when  “Rise  Up”  William 
Allen,  Thurman’s  own  uncle,  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  re- 
election  as  Governor,  he  was  opposed  by  Thurman  and  lost  by  5,000 
votes.  Again,  in  1885,  when  Governor  Hoadly  was  up  for  re- 
election,  Thurman  gave  him  the  cold  shoulder  and  he  also  went  down 
to  defeat.  Democrats  of  that  day  and  this  have  held  that  such  an 
attitude  as  the  Old  Roman  assumed  toward  those  three  men,  who  were 
the  choice  of  the  party  in  Ohio,  was  not  good  Democracy,  to  say  the 
least.  Still,  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  the  integrity,  dignity 
and  ability  of  Thurman  added  prestige  to  the  Democracy  of  Ohio, 
and  it  is  just  as  unquestionable  a fact  that  his  fame  continues  to  this 
day  as  one  of  the  greatest  Democrats  the  state  has  ever  produced. 

The  vote  at  the  October  election  stood:  Hayes  243,605;  Thur- 
man 240,622;  Hayes’  plurality  2,963.  The  victory  was  a barren  one 
to  the  Republicans  and  the  ultimate  result  of  vast  import,  not  only  to 
the  Democracy  of  Ohio,  but  of  the  nation.  As  the  result  of  Thur- 
man’s marvelous  leadership,  the  Legislature  elected  was  Democratic  in 
both  branches  and  Mr.  Thurman’s  election  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate to  succeed  Senator  Wade  was  the  logical  sequence.  It  was  Mr. 
Thurman’s  great  ability  as  a member  of  the  Senate,  his  unswerving 
integrity  and  his  devotion  to  correct  principles  and  to  duty  that  gave 
to  the  Democracy  new  heart  in  the  state  and  in  the  nation  and  con- 
fidence in  being  ultimately  able  to  wrest  control  from  the  Republicans 
in  both.  When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  he  was  one  of  but  seven 
Senators  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  chamber.  By  1879  the  Senate 
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was  Democratic  and  Allen  G.  Thurman  was  its  president  pro  tempore 
and  the  leader  of  his  party  in  that  body. 

The  story  of  how  events  so  shaped  themselves  that  the  Democ- 
racy of  Ohio  in  1 873  elected  its  first  Governor  in  a period  of  twenty 
years,  and  of  how  from  1874  for  a period  of  twenty  years  its  repre- 
sentation and  influence  in  the  halls  of  both  branches  of  the  National 
Congress  became  as  potent  as  those  of  the  party  in  any  state  in  the 
Union,  will  be  the  theme  of  succeeding  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


Two  New  Departures — Their  Permanent  Effect  Upon  the  Policy  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  Ohio — Radical  Changes  in  Both  the 
Leading  Parties — Close  Contests  in  the  State  From  1868  to 
1872 — The  Politics  of  Gen.  Grant — The  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention of  1868 — The  Party  Still  Opposed  to  Negro  Suffrage — 
The  United  States  Bank — Greenbackers  and  Sound  Money 
Democrats — The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1869 — Its 
Strong  Declaration — The  Pendleton  Campaign — Vallandig- 
ham’s  “New  Departure” — The  Scott  Law,  The  Dow-Aiken 
Tax  Law — Gen.  George  W.  McCook — Horace  Greeley  and 
the  Liberal  Republican  Party — The  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion of  1872. 

In  the  evolution  and  development  of  great  political  parties  there 
are  sometimes  startling  and  dramatic  periods — periods  like  those  when 
cosmic  convulsions  bring  into  birth  a new  world  or  change  the  face  of 
a planet.  If  the  period  of  the  civil  war  was  one  of  partisan  chaos  and 
of  revolution,  the  era  of  reconstruction  was  no  less  so,  but  during  this 
sadly  misnamed  period  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  parties  be- 
gan, as  it  were,  to  find  themselves,  and  the  lines  of  demarcation  be- 
came more  and  more  distinct.  There  were  two  things  that  the  war 
between  the  states  finally  determined.  It  put  an  end  to  the  theory  of 
the  right  of  secession  and  to  chattel  slavery.  These  stand  out  today, 
the  plain  and  tangible  results  of  years  of  civil  and  fraternal  strife. 
Laws  passed  during  fits  of  passion  and  of  revenge  settled  little,  if  any- 
thing. Amendments  to  the  Constitution  during  what  might  well  be 
termed  the  period  of  Destruction  rather  than  of  Reconstruction  aggra- 
vated what  has  grown,  perhaps,  into  a more  serious  problem  than  chattel 
slavery  ever  was — the  Race  Problem.  Had  the  chastisement  of  the 
South  ended  with  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox,  with  the  loss  of 
men  in  battle,  with  the  ruin  of  countless  homes,  with  the  devastation  of 
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plantations  and  with  the  desolation  and  humiliation  of  the  states  that 
attempted  a dissolution  of  the  Union,  the  solution  of  vexing  problems 
would  have  been  simplified.  But  the  facts  of  history,  however  dis- 
tressing, are  to  be  dealt  with,  rather  than  speculative  theories  as  to  what 
might  have  been. 

During  the  years  from  and  inclusive  of  1868-73  both  the  great 
parties,  especially  in  Ohio,  underwent  radical  changes.  While  during 
the  years  1868,  ’69,  70.  71  and  72  the  Democracy  was  not  vic- 
torious at  the  polls,  the  election  results  were  generally  close  and  the 
Democratic  Party  sustained  the  salutary  and  commanding  position  of 
a strong  and  virile  minority,  with  the  Republicans  in  constant  fear  of 
its  ultimate  ascendancy  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  nation.  More  or 
less  floundering  and  blundering  accompanied  the  performances  of  both 
the  great  parties.  It  was  a neck  and  neck  race  between  the  Democracy 
and  the  Republicans  of  the  Nation  as  to  which  of  them  should  name 
Gen.  Grant  as  a candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1868.  It  was  well 
known  that  Grant,  if  he  had  ever  cast  a vote,  that  vote  was  for  the 
Democracy.  It  was  well  known  that  the  great  heart  of  the  grim  and 
silent  commander  was  actuated  more  by  pity  and  sympathy  than  by  re- 
venge when  Lee  signed  the  articles  of  surrender  at  Appomattox.  Grant 
was  forced  to  the  front  as  the  salvation  of  the  Republican  Party  as  its 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1868.  He  would  as  willingly  have 
accepted  the  nomination  of  the  Democracy,  then  discussed  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  party.  Grant,  knowing  no  politics,  readily  yielded  to  the 
politicians  and,  rather  through  tolerance  than  through  weakness,  he 
listened  to  and  heeded  the  siren  song  of  the  place  hunters,  the  lobbyists 
and  the  inimitable  grafters  that  infested  Washington  during  two  admin- 
istrations. Toward  the  South  he  was  as  kindly  as  he  was  toward  Lee 
at  Appomattox.  “Let  us  have  peace,’’  is  an  expression  that  gives  a 
key  to  his  attitude  during  the  desperate  strife  and  turmoil  through 
which  he  passed.  A son  of  Ohio,  a store  keeper  at  Galena,  Illinois, 
a failure  in  business,  discredited  by  gossips  whose  measure  of  his  worth 
was  his  personal  habits,  he  was  always  more  of  an  American  than  a Re- 
publican or  a Democrat.  His  reputation  as  an  impartial  defender  of 
the  Union  suffered  when  he  consented  reluctantly  to  become  a partisan. 
His  partisanship,  if  any  he  ever  felt,  is  forgotten  and  his  name  and  fame 
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are  the  common  heritage  of  every  citizen  of  the  Republic.  Plastic, 
perhaps,  in  the  hands  of  such  politicians  as  Roscoe  Conkling,  at  heart 
and  in  broad  sympathy,  he  was  simply  an  American  citizen. 

It  was  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1868,  that  the  Democratic  con- 
vention of  Ohio  assembled  in  Columbus.  Hugh  J.  Jewett  of  Zanes- 
ville, one  of  the  most  influential  of  all  the  counsellors  and  leaders  in  the 
state  was  both  temporary  and  permanent  chairman.  The  ticket  nomi- 
nated was  a strong  one.  William  Hubbard,  of  Logan  County,  was 
nominated  for  Secretary  of  State;  William  E.  Finck,  of  Perry  County, 
for  Supreme  Judge;  John  M.  Webb,  of  Mahoning,  for  Clerk  of  Su- 
preme Court;  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  of  Seneca,  for  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools;  Arthur  W.  Hughes  of  Cuyahoga  member  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works.  The  delegates-at-large  (The  Big  Four) 
selected  to  represent  the  Democracy  of  the  state  in  the  National  Con- 
vention were  all  men  of  exceptional  worth  and  character.  They 
were:  Gen.  George  W.  McCook  of  Jefferson  County;  John  G. 

Thompson  of  Franklin;  Washington  McLean  of  Hamilton  and  Chil- 
ton A.  White  of  Brown.  Mr.  White  is  still  living. 

The  question  of  negro  suffrage  was  still  predominant.  The  Dem- 
ocrats of  Ohio  took  no  middle  ground  in  expressing  themselves  upon 
the  subject.  They  declared: 

“That  we  are  opposed  both  in  principle  and  in  policy  to  negro 
suffrage;  that  the  state  of  Ohio,  having  by  the  emphatic  majority  of 
50,000  rejected  it  for  herself,  is  strongly  opposed  to  its  forced  impo- 
sition upon  other  states,  and  that  we  stigmatize  such  an  imposition  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  a most  base  usurpation;  and  that  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  so-called  Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress  to  deliver 
over  ten  states  to  the  official  and  political  control  of  negroes,  and  to 
place  the  lives,  liberties  and  fortunes  of  the  whites  residing  therein  in 
the  hands  of  a barbarous  people,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  African- 
ization of  the  South.” 

The  academician  may  have  certain  set  rules  and  theories  as  to 
what  is  sound  in  finance.  The  United  States  Bank  had  its  trial  and 
failed;  the  state  banking  system  with  its  “Red  Dog”  currency  served 
its  day  and  generation  with  results  both  beneficial  and  disastrous.  The 
Greenback  saved  the  Union.  It  was  issued  as  an  expedient  and  en- 
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countered  the  opposition  of  so-called  “Sound  Money”  Democrats. 
When  the  Greenback  was  discarded  by  the  Republican  Party  after  it 
had  survived  its  period  of  approval,  it  was  championed,  not  without 
sound  reasons,  by  the  Democracy  of  the  Nation.  What  more  plausi- 
ble than  the  reasoning  that  if  the  Greenback  had  saved  the  country 
during  the  war  between  the  states,  it  should  have  been  equal  to  the 
emergencies  of  peace?  George  H.  Pendleton  had  opposed  the  issue 
of  Greenbacks  when  a member  of  Congress  during  the  Civil  War,  but, 
recognizing  its  province  in  that  emergency,  became  its  champion  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  But  questions  of  tariff  and  of  finance  are  ever 
changing.  The  gold  standard  advocate  of  today  may  be  the  free 
silver  man  of  tomorrow.  No  nation  has  ever  ultimately  and  everlast- 
ingly settled  the  question  of  finance.  The  morrow  may  see  the  basest 
of  metals  at  a premium  with  gold  a drug  on  the  market.  The  Mc- 
Kinley who  voted  for  the  Bland-Allison  Act  of  1 878  and  the  Sherman 
Silver  Act  of  1 890  was  the  same  McKinley  that  signed  the  gold  stand- 
ard act  of  the  first  year  of  his  administration  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  campaign  of  1 869  was  a heated  one  with  Gov.  Hayes  a can- 
didate for  reelection  and  the  brilliant  Pendleton  as  the  candidate  of 
the  Democracy.  The  convention,  held  in  the  Grand  Opera  House  in 
Columbus,  was  one  of  unusual  interest  and  excitement,  but  the  cam- 
paign following  was  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory  although  the  re- 
sult was  far  from  disspiriting  to  the  Party.  There  were  eight  candi- 
dates voted  for  on  the  governorship.  They  were  Gen.  W.  S.  Rose- 
crans,  then  temporarily  residing  in  California;  Judge  Rufus  P.  Ranney 
of  Cuyahoga  County;  George  H.  Pendleton,  Hamilton;  Chilton  A. 
White,  Brown;  Milton  Sayler,  Hamilton;  Samuel  F.  Carey,  Hamil- 
ton; A.  Saunders  Piatt,  Logan;  William  P.  Richardson,  Tuscarawas; 
and  Lewis  D.  Campbell  of  Butler. 

George  H.  Pendleton,  one  of  the  most  notable  men  of  Ohio 
and  a life  long  Democrat,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  June  19, 
1825.  He  was  carefully  educated  by  private  tuition  which  was  sup- 
plemented by  instruction  at  different  schools  including  the  old  Cincin- 
nati College.  After  completing  his  literary  studies  he  took  an  ex- 
tended trip  over  Europe,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  returning 
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to  America  in  1846.  In  that  year  he  married  Alice  Key,  daughter 
of  Francis  S.  Key,  celebrated  as  the  author  of  “The  Star  Spangled 
Banner.”  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847  and  soon  afterwards 
formed  a partnership  with  George  E.  Pugh  which  lasted  until  Mr. 
Pugh  became  Attorney-General  in  1852.  In  1853  Mr.  Pendleton 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  Legislature  under  the  second  Constitution.  In  1 854  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Congress  but  was  defeated.  In  1856  he  again  received  the 
nomination  and  was  elected  that  year.  He  opposed  the  admission  of 
Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  and  being  a very  fine  orator 
he  became  prominently  identified  with  all  the  stirring  times  and  im- 
portant questions,  not  only  throughout  the  war  but  up  to  the  end  of 
the  Reconstruction  period.  He  was  four  times  elected  to  Congress, 
namely,  in  1856,  1858,  1860  and  1862,  but  was  defeated  in  1864 
and  again  in  1866.  In  his  eight  years  in  Congress  he  made  many 
notable  speeches  in  the  House.  He  was  Ohio’s  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent in  1868  but  failed  to  get  the  nomination  at  the  National  Conven- 
tion when  Horatio  Seymour  was  the  successful  candidate  in  the  con- 
vention. In  1 869  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Ohio,  but  was  defeated  by  7,000  votes.  Mr.  Pendleton  was  a strong 
advocate  of  the  Greenback  cause  and  continued  to  take  a prominent 
part  in  Ohio  politics  over  a long  period  of  time.  He  was  finally  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  Germany  by  President  Cleveland  and  died 
in  that  country. 

Gen.  Rosecrans  declined  the  nomination  in  a telegram  addressed 
to  Allen  G.  Thurman  and  upon  the  1 1 th  of  August  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  met  in  Columbus  and  selected  George  H.  Pendleton 
in  Gen.  Rosecrans’  place.  Mr.  Pendleton  had  discouraged  the  use  of 
his  name  in  the  convention  of  one  month  before  and  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted the  tender  of  the  nomination  made  by  the  committee.  The 
platform  upon  which  the  Democrats  waged  their  campaign  declared 
radically  against  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  $2,500,000  govern- 
ment bonds  and  securities;  denounced  the  National  Banking  System  as 
one  of  the  worst  outgrowths  of  the  bonded  debt,  and  the  policy  of  grant- 
ing negroes  equal  suffrage  with  the  whites  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
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Such  declaration  today  sounds  radical  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  times  so  far  as  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican  parties 
were  concerned  were  out  of  joint  and  there  was  more  or  less  flounder- 
ing on  both  sides.  Mr.  Pendleton  was  attacked  as  having  been,  during 
his  service  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  a pro-slavery 
advocate  and  an  enemy  of  the  Lincoln  administration.  This  charge 
was  not  without  some  foundation  in  fact,  for  Mr.  Pendleton  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1 864  stood  upon  a platform  de- 
claring the  war  a failure.  Despite  the  onslaught  made  on  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton and  the  generally  discouraging  conditions  following  the  declina- 
tion of  Gen.  Rosecrans  to  accept  the  gubernatorial  nomination,  Pendle- 
ton was  defeated  by  a plurality  of  but  7,5 1 5 by  Gov.  Hayes.  The 
rest  of  the  Democratic  state  ticket  was  defeated  by  about  the  same 
plurality  but  the  Legislature  was  close,  the  Democrats  of  the  Senate 
organizing  that  body  with  the  help  of  independent  Republicans  and 
an  Independent  Republican  being  elected  Speaker  of  the  House.  It 
is  notable  that  in  1869  Francis  B.  Pond,  of  Jefferson  County,  was 
elected  Attorney-General.  In  1881,  as  a member  of  the  Legislature 
he  attracted  attention  as  the  author  of  what  was  known  as  the  Pond 
Law,  an  act  to  regulate  the  liquor  traffic  by  imposing  an  arbitrary  tax 
of  a stipulated  sum  upon  those  engaged  in  the  business,  but  which  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  early  in  1 882.  The 
principal  feature  of  this  law,  however,  afterwards  formed  the  basis  of 
what  was  known  as  the  Scott  Law,  which  was  also  declared  invalid, 
and  the  Dow  and  the  Dow- Aiken  Tax  Laws  of  later  and  of  present 
date. 

The  state  campaign  of  1870  was  not  of  great  and  absorbing  inter- 
est, the  chief  officers  elected  being  Supreme  Judge  and  Secretary  of 
State.  Gen.  Isaac  R.  Sherwood,  since  then  a Democratic  Congress- 
man, being  reelected  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Republicans  by  a 
plurality  of  16,695.  The  entire  Republican  state  ticket  was  elected. 
The  Democratic  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State  was  Judge  William 
Heisley.  The  Democrats  elected  four  of  the  nineteen  Congressmen. 

It  was  in  the  gubernatorial  campaign  of  1871  that  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Ohio  determined  expressly  and  specifically  to  drop  some  of 
the  issues  arising  from  the  Civil  War.  The  idea  originated  in  the 
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brain  of  the  great  Vallandigham.  He  saw  clearer  than  all  others  that 
to  continue  to  combat  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  fathered  by 
a radical  Republican  Congress  and  unscrupulously  forced  upon  the 
requisite  majority  of  the  states,  would  be  worse  than  futile.  He  clearly 
perceived  that  if  the  country  were  ever  to  gain  its  right  mind  with  re- 
spect to  negro  equality  or  inequality,  from  the  standpoint  of  suffrage 
that  period  must  come  after  the  passions  engendered  by  the  Civil  War 
had  subsided  and  after  the  people’s  attention  should  have  been  de- 
flected to  other  lines  of  statesmanship. 

It  was  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1871,  that  Mr.  Vallandigham 
sprung  what  became  famous  as  the  “New  Departure”  at  a convention 
held  by  the  Democrats  of  Montgomery  County.  His  determination 
to  make  the  resolution  adopted  in  that  convention  the  creed  of  the 
Party  in  the  state  campaign  was  early  apparent  and  afterward  success- 
ful. The  state  convention  that  assembled  at  Columbus,  June  1,  1871, 
was  a strong  one  from  the  start  with  George  H.  Pendleton  presiding 
and  William  Heisley  as  Secretary.  The  fight  on  the  platform  which 
was  read  by  Gen.  George  W.  Morgan  involved  some  of  the  ablest 
leaders  of  the  Party.  Mr.  Vallandigham  powerfully  advocated  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions,  that,  while  less  definite  in  tone  than  those 
adopted  by  the  convention  at  Dayton,  contained  essentially  what  he 
had  striven  for.  He  was  opposed  by  the  brilliant  Frank  H.  Hurd  and 
Daniel  S.  Uhl  who  attempted  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a minority  re- 
port declaring  that  the  Democracy  of  Ohio  would  never  recognize  the 
war  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  valid,  be- 
cause they  never  had  been  legally  ratified.  The  Vallandigham  plat- 
form, however,  was  ratified  by  a vote  of  365  yeas  to  129  nays.  The 
nominee  of  the  convention  for  the  governorship  was  the  late  versatile 
and  talented  Gen.  Geo.  W.  McCook.  His  brilliant  record  as  a fighter 
during  the  Civil  War  and  his  distinguished  career  as  a lawyer,  justified 
in  every  respect  his  nomination.  Gen.  Samuel  F.  Hunt,  of  Cincinnati, 
was  the  candidate  nominated  for  the  Lieutenant-Governorship.  An- 
other exceptionally  well  qualified  candidate  nominated  was  George 
W.  Geddes,  of  Richland,  for  the  Sup  reme  Judgeship.  Gen.  Mc- 
Cook s failing  health  early  in  the  campaign  necessitated  his  retirement 
from  active  canvassing,  but  such  distinguished  Democrats  as  Vallandig- 
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ham,  Pendleton,  Hurd,  Thurman,  Hunt,  Payne,  Durbin  Ward,  Mor- 
gan and  others  of  a wondrous  galaxy  of  leaders  bore  the  brunt  of  bat- 
tle. Gen.  McCook’s  adversary  in  the  campaign  was  Gen.  Edward 
F.  Noyes,  of  Hamilton  County  who  was  elected  by  a plurality  of 
20,168.  While  every  candidate  on  the  Republican  state  ticket  was 
elected  the  Legislature  was  close,  the  Senate  being  a tie,  eighteen  Re- 
publicans and  eighteen  Democrats,  while  the  House  was  composed  of 
fifty-seven  Republicans  and  forty-eight  Democrats.  This  General 
Assembly,  the  Sixtieth,  reelected  John  Sherman  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  Gen.  Morgan  of  Mt.  Vernon  being  the  Democratic  Caucus 
nominee. 

General  George  W.  McCook  was  a member  of  the  cele- 
brated clan  known  as  the  “Fighting  McCooks,’’  because  so  many  of 
them  were  soldiers  and  notable  warriors  at  that.  George  W.  Mc- 
Cook was  born  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  November  2,  1821,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  of  which  he  was  a graduate. 
He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  afterwards  became  a 
partner  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  great  War  Secretary  under  Pres- 
ident Lincoln.  When  the  Mexican  War  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  the 
Third  Ohio  Regiment  and  came  home  as  a Colonel.  He  then  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law,  was  elected  Attorney  General  of  Ohio 
and  edited  the  first  volume  of  the  “Ohio  State  Reports.’*  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  made  a brigadier-General  and  was  one 
of  the  four  Generals  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  command  the 
troops  from  Ohio.  The  condition  of  his  health,  however,  prevented 
him  from  taking  any  command  that  necessitated  his  absence  from 
home,  so  he  organized  and  commanded  for  short  periods,  several  Ohio 
regiments.  In  1871  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Democracy  of  Ohio 
for  Governor  and  was  nominated,  but  his  health  broke  down  during  the 
campaign  and  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  contest,  yet  he  was 
defeated  by  only  twenty  thousand  votes  in  a period  when  the  De- 
mocracy of  Ohio  was  not  entirely  a harmonious  unit  besides  bearing 
the  reproach  of  a triumphant  Republicanism  that  boasted  that  it  had 
recently  saved  the  nation. 
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The  Ohio  McCooks  acquired  a popular  and  lasting  reputation 
during  the  Civil  War  as  the  “Fighting  McCooks.”  There  were  two 
families  of  them,  the  heads  of  which  were  Mayor  Daniel  McCook 
and  Dr.  John  McCook. 

Of  the  first  named  family  nine  were  soldiers  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  namely,  the  father,  Mayor  Daniel  McCook  and  his  eight 
sons,  Surgeon  Latimer,  A.  McCook,  Gen.  George  W.  McCook,  Ma- 
jor General  Robert  L.  McCook,  Major  General  A.  McD.  Mc- 
Cook, General  Daniel  McCook,  Jr.,  Major  General  Edwin  Stanton 
McCook,  Colonel  John  J.  McCook  and  Private  Charles  M.  Mc- 
Cook. Another  son,  J.  J.  McCook,  was  a midshipman  in  the  naval 
service  but  died  prior  to  the  Rebellion. 

John  McCook’s  sons  who  served  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
were:  Major  General  Edward  M.  McCook,  General  Anson  T. 

McCook,  Chaplain  Henry  C.  McCook,  Commander  Roderick  S. 
McCook,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieutenant  John  J.  McCook.  The  two  fam- 
ilies were  distinguished  as  the  “Tribe  of  Dan,”  and  the  “Tribe  of 
John.” 

The  second  “New  Departure”  of  the  Democracy  of  Ohio  came 
in  1872  and  resulted  in  the  acquiescence  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Democrats  of  the  nation  in  the  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley  for  Pres- 
ident by  both  the  Democrats  and  the  Liberal  Republican  Party.  The 
Vallandigham  platform  of  1871  had  paved  the  way  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  then  recently  liberalized  Greeley  whose  attitude  toward  the 
South  had  become  greatly  modified  and  whose  earnest  liberality,  from 
a sectional  standpoint,  had  already  been  shown  in  his  willingness  to  go 
on  a bond  for  the  liberation  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

Mr.  Greeley  also  had  become  more  effective  than  any  public  man 
of  his  time  in  exposing  the  venality  and  the  corruption  of  Federal  of- 
ficials who,  for  a time,  made  the  first  Grant  administration  a stench  and 
a by-word.  Along  with  Schurz,  Trumbull,  Palmer,  Sumner,  B. 
Gratz  Brown,  Stanley  Matthews,  the  late  Gov.  Geo.  Hoadly,  Gov. 
Curtin  of  Pennsylvania,  Salmon  P.  Chase  and  scores  of  others  equally 
prominent,  he  had  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  It  was  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1872  that  a multitude  of  men,  who  had  been  prominent  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  found  their  places  again  in  the  ranks  of  the 
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National  Democracy.  The  first  organization  of  the  Liberal  Republic- 
ans against  Gen.  Grant’s  reelection  was  formed  in  Missouri  in  1870 
where  the  Liberals  nominated  and  elected  a state  ticket  headed  by 
Gov.  B.  Gratz  Brown.  In  response  to  the  Missouri  movement  the 
Democracy  of  Ohio  came  to  the  front  with  the  “New  Departure’’  in 
1871,  and  in  the  state  convention  held  in  Cleveland,  June  27,  1872, 
acquiesced  in  the  program  set  forth  in  a mass  meeting  held  in  Cincin- 
nati, May  1 st  of  the  same  year  by  the  Liberal  Republicans.  Over  the 
last  named  convention  Stanley  Matthews  of  Ohio  was  the  temporary 
presiding  officer.  Mr.  Matthews  had  been  an  ardent  Grant  Republic- 
an, but  refused  to  stand  for  the  excesses  and  the  corruption  of  the 
Grant  administration.  Matthews,  after  the  Liberal  Republican  move- 
ment had  subsided  became  Republican  United  States  Senator  in  1877 
by  appointment  to  succeed  John  Sherman  who  had  assumed  the  Port- 
folio of  Treasury  in  the  Hayes  Cabinet.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States  later,  upon  his  defeat  for  the 
Senate  by  George  H.  Pendleton.  Schurz,  who  was  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  bolters  at  Cincinnati  afterward  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  the  Hayes  Cabinet. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention,  held  in  Cleveland,  in  1872, 
was  dominated  by  Henry  B.  Payne,  John  A.  McMahon,  Chilton  A. 
White  and  M.  A.  Daugherty,  who  were  selected  as  delegates-at-large 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  which  assembled  at  Baltimore, 
July  9th  of  the  same  year  and  ratified  the  nomination  of  the  Greeley- 
Brown  ticket.  The  Democratic  state  ticket  in  1872  was  headed  for 
Secretary  of  State  by  Gen.  Aquila  Wiley,  of  Wayne  County,  who, 
at  the  October  election  was  defeated  by  Allen  T.  Wickoff  (Repub- 
lican) by  a plurality  of  14,147  votes.  The  Democrats  of  Ohio  that 
year  elected  seven  candidates  for  Congress  and  the  Republicans  thir- 
teen. As  a rule  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  accepted  the  vote  cast  at  that 
time,  in  the  October  election,  as  a fair  test  of  strength  for  the  election  in 
the  succeeding  November,  and  the  Republicans  being  elated  over  the 
result  in  October,  spared  no  effort  to  increase  their  vote  for  Grant  which 
was  to  be  cast  in  November.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Republican  leaders 
in  Ohio  to  their  National  Committee  that  a margin  of  only  14,147 
votes  for  the  Republican  ticket  in  October  still  argued  the  possibility  of 
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the  Democrats  of  Ohio  turning  the  tide  against  the  Republican  national 
ticket.  Consequently,  the  Republicans  redoubled  their  energies,  both 
state  and  national,  in  aiding  the  Grant  ticket  in  Ohio  during  the  suc- 
ceeding days  of  the  campaign,  and,  aided  to  some  extent  by  the  apathy 
of  Democrats  who  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  Greeley  ticket,  carried  the 
state  by  a plurality  of  37,53 1 . 

Grant’s  overwhelming  triumph  did  not  dismay  the  Democracy  of 
the  country,  and  the  ultimate  effect  was  to  permanently  cause  the  al- 
liance of  the  generality  of  Liberal  Republicans  with  their  confederates 
in  the  conflict  of  1872.  It  was  the  campaign  of  1872  that  brought  to 
the  support  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Ohio  some  of  its  most  brilliant 
adherents,  among  them  being  not  less  than  three  subsequent  candidates 
for  Governor,  George  Hoadly,  Thomas  E.  Powell  and  James  E. 
Campbell. 


WASHINGTON  MSLEAN 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1872 — Its  Political  Complexion — 
The  Proposed  Constitution  Rejected  by  the  People — The  Green- 
back Labor  Party — Its  Progressive  Platform — Grant  Elected 
President — The  Credit  Mobilier  Scandal — The  Cincinnati  Con- 
vention of  the  Liberal  Republicans — The  Nomination  of  Horace 
Greeley — Split  in  the  Democratic  Party  Over  Greeley — Dissat- 
isfaction With  the  Grant  Administration. 

Delegates  to  a constitutional  convention  were  elected  in  Ohio  on 
the  first  Monday  of  April,  1872.  The  political  complexion  of  the 
delegates  was  made  up  as  follows:  Republicans  50,  Democrats  45, 

Liberal  Republicans  5,  Independents  4,  Labor  Reform  1 . Morrison 
R.  Waite  of  Lucas  County  was  elected  President  and  Lewis  T.  Camp- 
bell of  Butler,  Vice-President.  Dudley  W.  Rhodes  of  Delaware  was 
secretary  of  the  convention.  The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1872 
convened  in  Columbus  and  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  13th  when  its  organization  was 
formed.  Shortly  afterwards  the  convention  adjourned  to  Cincinnati 
where  the  sessions  were  held.  The  Constitution  formed  by  this  con- 
vention was  rejected  by  the  people  at  the  polls. 

The  Greenback  Labor  Part y.  The  demand  for  agricultural 
products  for  government  use  during  the  war  tended  to  make  farmers 
prosperous.  This  prosperity  was  increased  when  it  became  possible 
for  them  to  pay  off  in  greenbacks  debts  previously  contracted.  This 
led  the  farmers  to  conclude  that  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper  would  be 
the  proper  cure  for  all  economic  evils.  In  1 874  a convention  of  green- 
backers  was  held  and  it  was  resolved  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  all 
bank  currency  withdrawn  and  only  national  currency  issued.  They 
wanted  nothing  but  greenbacks,  hence  the  name  of  the  party.  They 
went  further  than  this,  however,  and  advocated  that  the  portion  of  the 
national  debt  not  expressly  made  payable  in  gold  should  be  paid  in 
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currency.  As  early  as  1868  this  plan  had  been  known  as  the  “Ohio 
Idea.”  It  was  advocated  by  quite  a number  of  leading  men  of  Ohio, 
including  Governor  Allen.  The  Democratic  Party  of  Ohio  was  di- 
vided on  the  question  for  some  years  and  in  1875  the  Democratic  Party 
of  the  country  showed  some  leaning  toward  these  views,  but  shortly 
thereafter  it  abandoned  them.  In  1876  the  Greenbackers  held  a 
national  convention  and  adopted  the  name  of  Independent  Party,  nom- 
inating Peter  Cooper  of  New  York  for  the  Presidency.  The  party 
polled  about  80,000  votes,  of  which  it  received  3,507  in  Ohio.  Its 
main  strength  lay  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas 
and  Michigan.  In  1877  the  total  Greenback  vote  in  all  the  states  of 
the  Union  was  185,000.  About  that  time  the  Labor  Reform  Party 
began  to  assume  some  prominence  and  in  several  states  the  Labor  and 
Greenback  parties  united.  In  1878  they  held  a national  convention 
and  changed  the  name  to  that  of  National  Party.  In  that  year  its  vote 
rose  to  a million  and  a number  of  national  representatives  were  elected, 
usually  by  fusions  with  whatever  party  happened  to  be  in  the  minority 
in  any  district.  In  1 880  James  B.  Weaver  of  Iowa  was  nominated  for 
President  as  an  advocate  of  greenbacks  and  polled  about  300,000 
votes.  In  1884  Benjamin  F.  Butler  of  Massachusetts  was  nominated 
by  this  party.  He  was  also  the  Anti-Monopoly  candidate,  the  joint 
ticket  being  known  as  the  People’s  Party.  He  only  polled  about 
130,000  votes.  One  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  Greenback  Party 
in  1884  makes  interesting  reading  today,  it  is  so  remarkably  like  the 
battlecry  of  leading  politicians  in  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties.  It  read: 

“We  denounce  those  methods  and  policies  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  which  have  sanctioned  or  permitted  the  establish- 
ment of  gigantic  corporate  monopolies,  and  we  demand  such  govern- 
mental action  as  may  be  necessary  to  take  from  such  monopolies  the 
powers  they  have  so  corruptly  and  unjustly  usurped  and  restore  them 
to  the  people  to  whom  they  belong.” 

The  Liberal  Republican  Party.  One  of  the  most  short-lived, 
but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  promising  and  apparently  one  of 
the  most  formidable  of  the  political  movements  that  have  come  since 
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the  Civil  War,  was  that  of  the  Liberal  Republican  Party  in  1872. 
This  party  had  its  inception  in  1870  but  its  appearance  was  merely 
sporadic  until  the  campaign  of  1 872. 

There  was  a widespread  and  deep-seated  dissatisfaction  with  the 
administration  of  President  Grant  which  began  in  March,  1 869.  Be- 
fore the  war  Grant  had  been  a Democrat.  He  had  voted  for  Buchan- 
an in  1856  and  had  supported  Douglas  in  1860.  When  the  time  for 
the  Presidential  election  of  1868  drew  near  there  was  clearly  a very 
strong  and  widespread  sentiment  in  favor  of  electing  the  great  com- 
mander of  the  Union  Army  to  the  Presidency;  the  supreme  reward 
and  recognition  which  a free  people  could  bestow  for  his  superlative 
services  to  his  country. 

The  Republican  organization  was  held  firmly  in  the  grasp  of  the 
radicals.  Their  strongest  and  most  influential  leader  was  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  a member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  an  able  man  but 
a strong  and  bitter  partisan,  a sort  of  American  Jacobite  in  sentiment. 
He  was  relentless,  uncompromising  and  always  driving  the  party  head- 
long into  extreme  measures.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the  im- 
peachment of  President  Johnson,  which  resulted  only  in  his  acquittal 
by  the  Senate,  through  the  votes  of  a number  of  Republicans  acting 
with  the  Democrats.  This  and  other  measures  of  an  extreme  partisan 
character  had  effectually  eliminated  all  the  great  radical  leaders  as 
Presidential  possibilities  and  the  party  was  forced  to  look  for  a candi- 
date who  would  appeal  to  the  conservative  element  of  the  country. 
The  people  were  tired  of  the  extravagance,  riot  and  turbulence  which 
had  succeeded  the  settlement  of  the  war  issues  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  practical  politicians  of  the  Republican  organization  there- 
fore turned  eagerly  to  General  Grant  as  the  only  man  who  seemed 
able  to  deliver  them  from  the  troubles  in  which  their  party  had  become 
involved. 

At  the  same  time  the  Democrats  were  looking  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. In  fact  there  developed  a remarkable  situation  in  American  poli- 
tics, a situation  without  any  parallel,  except  perhaps  the  Era  of  Good 
Feeling  which  had  brought  about  the  unanimous  reelection  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe.  Each  of  the  great  political  parties  was  anxious  to  have 
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the  same  nominee  for  President  and  it  was  a generally  accepted  fact 
that  he  would  accept  the  nomination  from  either  party.  He  was  not 
actively  opposed  by  anybody  except  the  irreconcilable  Republican  ex- 
tremists of  the  Wendell  Phillips  type,  and  that  brilliant  orator  made  a 
tour  of  the  country  which  he  called  a lecture  tour,  but  the  burden  of  his 
lecture  everywhere  was  that  from  a radical  standpoint  Grant  would  be 
an  unsafe  President. 

The  practical  Republican  politicians,  however,  carried  the  day. 
They  forestalled  any  Democratic  appropriation  of  Grant  and  his 
prestige  by  calling  an  early  convention  and  giving  him  a unanimous 
nomination.  He  accepted  and  was  elected,  but  at  the  beginning  of  his 
administration  he  seemed  likely  to  disappoint  the  eager  Republican  an- 
ticipations concerning  his  policy.  He  was  slow  and  cautious  in  his 
removal  of  the  Democrats  from  Federal  offices  and  seemed  disposed  to 
follow  a conservative  course.  He  was  no  politician,  his  experience  in 
public  affairs  had  been  that  of  a soldier,  and  he  had  little  sympathy  or 
patience  with  the  political  proscription  which  the  Republican  leaders 
wished  him  to  carry  out.  They  were  insistent,  however,  and  he  finally 
surrendered  and  allowed  his  official  actions  to  be  controlled  by  them. 

This  result  proved  very  unsatisfactory  to  a large  and  influential 
body  of  the  best  element  in  the  Republican  Party.  Harmony  and 
enthusiasm  which  had  greeted  the  inauguration  of  the  great  military 
hero  was  succeeded  by  discontent  and  a very  strong  Republican  op- 
position began  to  manifest  itself  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  his 
administration.  This  opposition  grew  and  was  intensified  because  of 
the  popular  dislike  of  certain  favorites  of  the  President  who  were 
deemed  to  have  been  given  power  and  prominence  far  beyond  their 
capacity  or  their  deserts.  But  the  President  clung  to  his  favorites  with 
his  well-known  tenacity.  He  not  only  retained  them  in  office,  but 
generally  made  their  cause  his  own  and  when  they  were  attacked  as 
many  of  them  were  and  deserved  to  be,  he  took  it  as  a personal  affront 
and  visited  his  displeasure  upon  their  assailants.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
other  President  ever  suffered  as  much  in  this  way  as  did  General  Grant. 

Before  his  term  had  half  expired  he  had  alienated  many  of  the 
ablest,  best  and  most  patriotic  leaders  in  the  Republican  Party. 
Among  those  may  be  mentioned  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Charles  Sum- 
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ner,  N.  P.  Banks,  Horace  Greeley,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  Parke  Godwin,  Lyman  Trumbull,  Andrew  G.  Curtin, 
Stanley  Matthews,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  ex-Governor  Cox  of  Ohio, 
David  Davis,  Theodore  Tilton  and  Whitelaw  Reid. 

Out  of  Republican  discontent  grew  the  Liberal  Republican  move- 
ment which  was  especially  notable  on  account  of  the  support  it  received 
from  many  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country,  including  such 
powerful  organs  as  the  Cincinnati  Commercial , the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat , the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The  uncovering  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  scandal  showing  the 
bribery  of  prominent  men  in  official  life  including  the  Vice-President, 
and  many  influential  members  of  Congress,  added  to  the  strength  of 
the  Anti-Grant  movement,  and  as  the  Presidential  election  of  1872 
approached  matters  began  to  take  shape  for  the  formation  of  a new 
political  organization. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Liberal  Republicans  under  that  name 
was  in  the  state  of  Missouri  in  1 870,  when  they  allied  themselves  with 
the  Democrats  and  swept  the  state  against  all  the  influence  of  the  Grant 
administration.  It  was  from  Missouri  also  that  the  call  was  issued  for 
a Liberal  Republican  National  Convention  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati. 
The  convention  met  May  1,  1872. 

It  was  a remarkable  convention  in  many  ways.  Though  na- 
tional in  its  scope  it  was  not  composed  of  accredited  delegates  from 
organized  constituencies  but  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  a great  mass- 
meeting. When  it  came  to  voting,  however,  the  balloting  was  by  states 
on  the  same  basis  of  representation  as  obtained  in  the  regular  party 
national  conventions.  Carl  Shurz,  United  States  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, was  permanent  chairman.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Horace 
Greeley,  Lyman  Trumbull  and  David  Davis  were  placed  in  nomina- 
tion for  President.  Horace  Greeley  was  nominated  for  President 
and  B.  Gratz  Brown  of  St.  Louis  for  Vice-President.  Both  were 
newspaper  men. 

The  nomination  of  Greeley  was  a mistake,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  fatuous  action  of  that  convention  in  which  there  were 
assembled  so  many  really  able  men.  No  man  in  the  country  had 
made  himself  more  conspicuously  obnoxious  to  the  Democrats.  His 
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newspaper  was  probably  more  widely  circulated  at  that  time  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States,  and  for  many  years  there  had  been  scarcely 
a week  that  it  did  not  contain  bitter  abuse  of  everything  Democratic 
from  his  vigorous  but  vitriolic  pen.  His  nomination  took  this  really 
able  pen  out  of  the  canvass  and  its  loss  was  by  no  means  supplied. 
The  Republican  organs  and  orators  were  loaded  with  excerpts  from 
the  Tribune  in  which  all  sorts  of  abusive  and  stinging  epithets  had  been 
applied  by  Greeley  to  the  Democrats  and  their  most  honored  leaders 
for  thirty  years  and  these  quotations  made  splendid  ammunition  for  the 
Republicans  during  the  campaign. 

But  there  was  another  and  still  more  important  element  of  in- 
congruity— another  reason  why  the  nomination  was  foreign  to  the 
whole  theory  of  the  political  experiment  of  1 872.  The  indispensable 
condition  attaching  to  the  Liberal  plan  was  its  endorsement  by  the 
Democracy.  This  demanded  the  selection  of  a candidate  who,  while 
representing  the  Liberal  Republican  policy,  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Democratic  allies.  No  man  seemed  so  little  likely  to  fulfil  this 
requirement  as  Mr.  Greeley.  From  the  hour  when  he  first  entered 
political  life  and  acquired  prominence  in  the  wild  Whig  canvass  for 
Harrison  and  Tyler  in  1840,  he  had  waged  incessant  and  unsparing 
war  against  the  Democrats.  He  had  assailed  them  with  all  the 
weapons  in  his  well-filled  armory  of  denunciation;  and  not  only  had 
every  conspicuous  Democratic  leader  received  his  stalwart  blows, 
but  the  whole  party  had  repeatedly  felt  the  force  of  his  fearless  and 
masterful  onset. 

There  was  naturally  great  curiosity  to  see  how  his  nomination 
would  be  received:  First,  by  the  projectors  of  the  Liberal  revolt,  and 

second,  by  the  Democracy.  Most  of  the  Liberals  promptly  ac- 
quiesced, though  a few  protested.  Especially  among  the  Ohio  repre- 
sentatives there  was  great  discontent.  Stanley  Matthews  humorously 
and  regretfully  admitted  that  he  was  “not  a success  at  politics.”  Judge 
Hoadly  published  a card  calling  the  Cincinnati  result  “the  alliance  of 
Tammany  and  Blair,”  but  still  hoping  for  some  way  of  escape  from 
Grant.  Most  of  the  German  Liberals  rejected  the  ticket,  doubtless 
finding  other  objections  emphasized  by  their  dissent  from  Mr.  Greeley’s 
well-known  attitude  on  sumptuary  legislation.  The  free-trade  Liber- 
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als  of  New  York  held  a meeting  of  protest,  presided  over  by  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  and  addressed  by  David  A.  Wells,  Edward  At- 
kinson, and  others  who  had  participated  in  the  Cincinnati  Convention. 
But  this  opposition  possessed  little  importance.  The  positive  po- 
litical force  which  had  entered  into  the  Liberal  movement  stood  fast, 
and  the  really  important  question  related  to  the  temper  and  action  of 
the  Democrats. 

Their  first  feeling  was  one  of  chagrin  and  resentment.  They 
had  encouraged  the  Republican  revolt,  with  sanguine  hope  of  a result 
which  they  could  cordially  accept,  and  they  were  deeply  mortified 
by  an  issue  whose  embarrassment  for  themselves  could  not  be  con- 
cealed. They  had  counted  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Adams,  Judge 
Davis,  Senator  Trumbull,  or  some  moderate  Republican  of  that  type, 
whom  they  could  adopt  without  repugnance.  The  unexpected  selec- 
tion of  their  life-long  antagonist  confounded  their  plans  and  put  them 
to  open  shame.  At  the  outset,  the  majority  of  the  Democratic  jour- 
nals of  the  North  either  deplored  and  condemned  the  result  or  adopted 
a non-committal  tone.  Some  of  them,  like  the  New  York  World , 
emphatically  declared  that  the  Democracy  could  not  ratify  a choice 
which  would  involve  a stultification  so  humiliating  and  so  complete. 
A few  shrewder  journals,  of  which  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  the 
Saint  Louis  Republican  were  the  most  conspicuous,  took  the  oppo- 
site course  and  from  the  beginning  advocated  the  indorsement  of  Mr. 
Greeley. 

In  the  South  the  nomination  was  received  with  more  favor.  Mr. 
Greeley’s  readiness  to  go  on  the  bail-bond  of  Jefferson  Davis,  his 
earnest  championship  of  universal  amnesty,  and  his  expressed  sympathy 
with  the  grievances  of  the  old  ruling  element  of  the  slave  States, 
had  created  a kindly  impression  in  that  section.  The  prompt  utter- 
ances of  the  Southern  journals  indicated  that  no  obstacle  would  be 
encountered  in  the  Democratic  ranks  below  the  Potomac.  At  the 
North,  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  it  became  more  and  more  evident 
that  however  reluctant  the  party  might  be,  it  really  had  no  alternative 
but  to  accept  Mr.  Greeley.  It  had  committed  itself  so  fully  to  the 
Liberal  movement  that  it  could  not  now  abandon  it  without  certain 
disaster.  Its  only  possible  hope  of  defeating  the  Republican  Party 
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lay  in  the  Republican  revolt,  and  the  revolt  could  be  fomented  and 
prolonged  only  by  imparting  to  it  prestige  and  power.  The  Liberal 
leaders  and  journals  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  it  came  to  a choice 
between  Grant  and  a Democrat,  they  would  support  Grant.  With 
this  avowal  they  were  masters  of  the  situation  so  far  as  the  Democracy 
was  concerned,  and  the  Democratic  sentiment  which  at  first  shrank 
from  Greeley,  soon  became  resigned  to  his  candidacy. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  affirmed  the  nomination  of 
Greeley  and  split  the  party  so  that  Greeley  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. A wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  nominated  Charles  O’Conor 
of  New  York  and  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts  on  a purely 
Democratic  platform,  while  some  of  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati 
Convention  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  nomination  of  Greeley  met 
in  New  York  and  nominated  William  S.  Groesbeck  of  Ohio  and  Fred- 
erick L.  Olmstead  of  New  York.  The  nomination  of  Greeley  split 
both  the  Liberal  Republican  and  Democratic  votes.  With  the  defeat 
of  Greeley  the  Liberal  Republican  Party  practically  ceased  to  exist. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


The  Election  of  Allen — Sketch  of  Governor  William  Allen — How 
He  Came  to  be  Nominated  for  Governor — How  He  Reunited 
the  Democratic  Party — The  Democratic  State  Convention  of 
1873 — The  Salary  Grab — How  Governor  Allen  Came  to  be 
Called  “Rise  Up”  William  Allen — General  Noyes — A Close 
Election — The  Administration  of  Governor  Allen — Establish- 
ment of  New  Departments. 

William  Allen  of  Ross  County  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio 
in  1873.  For  a period  of  nearly  thirty  years  he  had  been  in  retire- 
ment. He  was  the  Colossus  of  his  party  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  from  1837  till  1843.  He  came  of  Revolutionary  ancestry  and 
was  a North  Carolinian  by  birth.  He  was  born  at  Edenton  in  1 807. 
His  parents  died  when  he  was  quite  young  and  he  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated by  his  sister,  the  mother  of  Allen  G.  Thurman.  He  attended 
the  old  Chillicothe  Academy  and  later  studied  law  with  Colonel  Ed- 
ward King,  with  whom  he  became  a partner  before  he  became  of 
age.  Even  in  his  young  days  he  was  an  intense  Democrat  and  while 
still  a youth  began  to  take  part  in  political  campaigns.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-six  he  was  elected  to  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  served  in  the  Twenty-third  Congress.  In  1837  he  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  over  Thomas  Ewing.  He  was  one 
of  the  youngest  members  of  the  Senate  but  quickly  took  his  place  as 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  that  body.  He  was  reelected  before  his 
senatorial  term  expired  and  served  until  March  4,  1849.  He  then  re- 
tired into  private  life  from  which  he  was  called  by  the  Democratic 
Party  to  lead  it  to  victory  in  the  state  campaign  of  1 873.  During  that 
campaign  he  was  popularly  known  as  “Rise-Up”  William  Allen,  by 
which  he  is  distinguished,  even  in  history,  from  all  other  Allens.  The 
Republicans  referred  to  him  as  Fog-horn  Allen  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  ridicule  of  his  magnificent  voice.  That  name  died  with  the 
campaign. 
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Stories  told  of  Allen’s  wondrous  ability  as  a forensic  orator  are 
verified  in  the  record  of  the  National  Congress.  He  was  the  most 
effective  defender  of  the  administration  of  Martin  Van  Buren.  His 
great  speech  at  Lancaster  in  1837  in  reply  to  the  former  Whig  Senator, 
Thomas  Ewing,  who,  at  Chillicothe,  had  attacked  the  policies  of  the 
administration  of  Jackson,  is  one  of  the  classics  of  American  literature. 
It  was  in  this  mighty  utterance  that  he  not  only  delivered  a most  scath- 
ing rebuke  to  the  fault  finding  Whigs,  but  closed  with  the  following 
peroration : 

“Democracy  is  a sentiment  not  to  be  appalled,  corrupted  or  com- 
promised; it  knows  no  baseness;  it  cowers  to  no  danger;  it  oppresses 
no  weakness.  Fearless,  generous  and  humane,  it  rebukes  the  arro- 
gant, cherishes  honor  and  sympathizes  with  the  humble.  It  concedes 
nothing  but  what  it  demands.  Destructive  only  of  despotism,  it  is  the 
sole  conservator  of  liberty,  labor  and  property.  It  is  the  sentiment  of 
freedom,  of  equal  rights  and  equal  obligations.  It  is  the  law  of  nature 
pervading  the  law  of  the  land.  The  stupid,  the  selfish  and  the  base 
in  spirit  may  denounce  it  as  a vulgar  thing;  but  in  the  history  of  our 
race  the  democratic  principle  has  developed  and  illustrated  the  highest 
moral  and  intellectual  attribute  of  our  nature.  Yes,  that  is  a noble, 
magnanimous,  a sublime  sentiment,  which  expands  our  affections,  en- 
larges the  circle  of  our  sympathies  and  elevates  the  soul  of  man,  until 
claiming  an  equality  with  the  best  he  rejects  as  unworthy  of  his  dignity, 
any  political  immunities  over  the  humblest  of  his  fellows.  Yes — it  is 
an  ennobling  principle — and  may  that  spirit  which  animated  our  fathers 
in  the  revolutionary  contest  for  its  establishment,  continue  to  animate 
us,  their  sons  in  the  impending  struggle  for  its  preservation.” 

Edmund  Burke  never  gave  a better  definition  of  what  constitutes 
true  Democracy. 

Little  had  been  heard  of  William  Allen  for  nearly  a quarter  of 
a century  until  1873.  Even  the  gossipy  newspaper  writer  had  per- 
mitted him  to  remain  in  peaceful  retirement  without  distracting  molesta- 
tion. William  Allen  was  not  only  a great  lawyer  and  distinguished 
statesman  but  a scientist,  a philosopher  and  a man  who  loved  the  gentle 
inspiration  that  comes  from  close  contact  with  Nature  better,  much 
better,  than  the  applause  of  a listening  senate  or  of  a riotous  gallery. 
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This  man  William  Allen  was  the  called  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  elect  of  the  people  of  Ohio  for  the  governorship  in  1873.  William 
Allen  had  escaped  the  antagonisms  and  the  animosities  of  the  Civil 
War.  Though  a partisan  he  was  not  a factionist.  He  was  a Demo- 
crat of  the  Jefferson  type.  His  ideas  of  correct  living  and  his  ideals  as 
to  the  rank,  standard  and  occupation  of  the  American  gentleman  were 
carried  out  at  Fruit  Hill  Farm.  Like  Jefferson  he  combined  the  pur- 
suit of  agriculture  with  an  abiding  devotion  to  the  study  of  science. 
He  was  a geologist,  a botanist  and  a mathematician.  He  found  a field 
for  his  imagination  in  the  star-studded  heavens.  These  things  he 
loved  better  than  he  did  what  is  often  called  a civic  duty.  Marvelous- 
ly endowed  both  physically  and  mentally,  a giant  on  the  rostrum  and 
in  the  forum  of  debate,  he  preferred  the  quiet  life,  preferred  the  paths 
through  the  green  pastures  and  along  the  still  waters.  But  with  dec- 
ades of  peace  and  rest  and  quiet  communion  with  Nature,  William 
Allen,  like  a strong  man  after  sleep,  awakened  to  the  peremptory  call 
to  duty  and  led  the  Democratic  hosts  of  Ohio  to  victory. 

There  are  stories  more  or  less  apocryphal  as  to  how  and  why 
Allen  became  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor  in  1 873.  One  of 
the  most  amusing  of  these  is  that  he  was  deeply  stirred  by  a piece  of 
cheap  doggerel  written  by  Murat  Halstead  and  published  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial.  The  doggerel  ran  thus: 

“Come  Rise  up  William  Allen  and  go  along  with  me 

And  I will  make  you  governor  of  this  fair  countree,’* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  presentation  of  a copy  of  the  paper  containing 
this  cheap  verse,  to  Allen,  by  Colonel  John  A.  Cockerill  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  was  what  determined  the  old  giant  to  change  his  mind 
and  to  emerge  from  retirement.  While  the  story  is  rather  an  interest-* 
ing  one,  the  fact  is,  that  Allen  had  already  been  communicated  with  by 
Senator  Thurman  who  was  his  nephew,  by  Frank  H.  Hurd,  Gen. 
Lvving  an<J  others,  and  had  given  his  assent  to  the  use  of  his  name 
for  the  Governorship.  Allen’s  public  announcement  of  his  candidacy 
was  simply  coincident  with  the  alleged  witticism  of  Murat  Halstead. 

After  the  seeming  demoralization  wrought  in  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Ohio  by  the  Greeley  campaign,  it  was  a problem  in  1873  as 
to  whom  the  party  should  have  as  its  candidate  for  Governor.  There 
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were  unquestionably  many  Democratic  statesmen  in  Ohio  as  able  as 
Allen,  but  as  a rule  the  majority  of  those  who  were  most  generally  con- 
sidered available  had  just  emerged  from  the  then  recent  factional  and 
party  conflicts,  that  caused  wounds  not  healed  in  a day  and  whose 
scars,  in  some  instances,  remained  for  years.  The  availability  of  the 
candidate  was  the  all  absorbing  topic  in  the  Democratic  Party  of  Ohio. 
Thurman  would  do,  but  Thurman  was  already  United  States  Senator. 
He  had  won  laurels  in  one  gubernatorial  campaign  and  as  a conse- 
quence was  elected  to  the  Senatorship.  The  year  1 873  was  to  be  the 
year  of  his  test  for  reelection.  Some  one  else  had  to  be  candidate  for 
Governor.  Pendleton  had  been  a candidate  in  1869,  Gen.  George 
W.  McCook  was  the  candidate  in  1871.  Gen.  George  \V.  Morgan 
had  voted  in  Congress  for  the  “Salary  Grab/’  Vallandigham  was 
dead.  George  E.  Pugh,  the  leader  of  the  Vallandigham  campaign 
in  1863,  was  a backslider,  so  was  Thomas  Ewing,  later  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  in  1879.  Pugh  and  Ewing  had  been  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  Liberal  Republican  convention  at  Ambos  Hall, 
Columbus,  on  Wednesday,  July  30,  1873.  These  two  men,  leading 
a peculiar  element,  declared  that  both  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic parties  had  outlived  their  usefulness.  A mixed  ticket  was  nomi- 
nated at  this  Dolly  Varden  convention.  Some  excellent  men  were 
nominated  but  their  place  in  after  life  was  not  large  in  the  history  of 
the  state. 

In  the  convention  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  1 873  appeared  the 
hand  of  Thurman.  That  convention  was  held  in  Columbus,  August 
6th.  Gen.  Samuel  F.  Hunt  was  both  temporary  and  permanent  chair- 
man. Figuratively  speaking,  “the  woods  had  been  searched”  for  an 
available  candidate  for  Governor.  Washington  McLean,  then  pro- 
prietor of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer , sent  John  A.  Cockerill  to  Chilli- 
cothe  to  inquire  as  to  whether  William  Allen,  who  had  served  a term 
and  a half  in  the  United  States  Senate,  but  who  had  been  in  retire- 
ment for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  would  accept.  Allen’s  reply  was 
favorable.  At  the  end  of  a most  remarkable  convention  the  following 
ticket  was  placed  before  the  voters  of  Ohio:  For  Governor,  William 

Allen  of  Ross  County;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Barnabas  Burns  of 
Richland;  for  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Henry  C.  Whitman  of 
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Hamilton  and  Charles  H.  Scribner  of  Lucas;  for  Attorney-General, 
Michael  A.  Daugherty  of  Fairfield;  for  Treasurer  of  State,  George 
Weimer  of  Summit;  for  Comptroller  of  Treasury,  James  K.  New- 
comer of  Delaware;  for  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Christian 
Schenck  of  Cuyahoga. 

The  “salary  grab”  was  denounced  in  the  most  scathing  terms,  and 
congressmen  who  had  voted  for  the  measure,  obtaining  for  themselves 
back  salaries,  whether  Democrat  or  Republican,  were  called  upon  to 
reimburse  the  government.  President  Grant  was  denounced  for  sign- 
ing an  act  that  permitted  the  gigantic  steal  contemplated  and  perpetrated 
by  the  act.  It  must  be  noted  here  that  there  were  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  congressmen  from  Ohio  who  voted  for  the  retroactive 
steal,  but  that  Allen  G.  Thurman  and  John  Sherman,  neither  one,  as 
United  States  Senators,  voted  for  it.  Nearly  every  Democratic  and 
every  Republican  congressman  in  Ohio  who  voted  for  the  wretched 
measure  was  summarily  retired  to  private  life.  The  platform  also 
committed  the  party  distinctly  to  foster  the  interests  of  the  laborer  and 
the  farmer. 

The  Republican  opponent  of  Allen  was  Edward  F.  Noyes,  who 
received  2 1 3,83 7 votes  to  Allen’s  2 1 4,654.  Although  the  Democracy 
won  by  only  81  7 votes,  it  was  a notable  victory  coming  so  soon  after 
the  war  with  the  Republican  Party  in  control  of  the  country  and  after 
years  of  villification  of  Democrats  as  Southern  sympathizers  and  cop- 
perheads. The  Republicans  carried  all  the  state  offices  except  Gov- 
ernor, but  the  Democrats  had  a majority  in  each  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Allen  ran  about  2,000  ahead  of  his  ticket. 

Allen  has  since  remained  in  memory  not  only  as  one  of  the  best 
Governors  the  state  has  ever  had,  but  as  “Rise  Up”  William  Allen, 
not  so  much  perhaps  because  of  Halstead’s  rhyme,  but  because  he  was 
the  first  Democratic  Governor  to  emerge  above  the  Republican  flood 
that  had  submerged  the  state  for  years. 

The  canvass  of  the  state  made  by  Allen  sent  dismay  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Republicans.  They  had  no  orator  his  equal.  His 
private  and  public  life  had  been  stainless.  With  the  vigor  of  youth  he 
was  in  the  forefront  to  the  very  end  of  a most  remarkable  campaign. 
The  Republicans  attempted  to  ridicule  him  and  his  party,  but  ridicule 
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is  an  ineffective  weapon  against  such  a towering  figure  as  Allen  was. 
In  that  campaign  when  Allen  G.  Thurman  was  probably  at  his  best 
there  was  pitted  against  the  Republicans  an  array  of  talent  that  they 
have  seldom  been  called  upon  to  meet.  Ohio  that  year  was  indeed 
a veritable  “Giants’  Playground,”  with  most  of  the  giants  on  the  side 
of  the  Democracy. 

Two  planks  in  the  Democratic  platform  of  that  year  are  here- 
with given: 

(6)  Resolved,  That  we  condemn  without  reserve  the  late  act 
of  Congress  granting  additional  salaries  as  unjust  and  unjustifiable,  and 
demand  its  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal,  and  we  denounce 
every  member  of  Congress,  whether  Republican  or  Democrat,  who 
supported  the  law  or  received  and  retained  the  money  procured  there- 
by; and  we  especially  denounce  the  conduct  of  President  Grant  in 
using  the  influence  of  his  high  position  for  its  passage  and  whose  signa- 
ture made  it  a law. 

(8)  That  every  department  of  the  Government  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Republican  Party,  they  are  justly  responsible  for  the 
evils  and  wrongs  in  the  legislation  and  administration  of  which  the 
country  complains. 

The  election  was  a close  one,  the  vote  on  Governor  being:  Allen, 
Democrat,  214,654;  Noyes,  Republican,  213,873;  Stewart,  Prohi- 
bitionist, 10,278;  Isaac  Collins,  Liberal  Republican,  10,109;  Allen’s 
plurality  over  Noyes,  81  7.  All  the  rest  of  the  Republican  state  ticket 
was  elected  by  pluralities  ranging  from  1 78  to  1,765,  the  latter  figure 
being  the  highest. 

While  Gen.  Noyes  had  a brilliant  record  as  a soldier  in  the 
Civil  War  and  was  a lawyer  of  fair  ability,  his  extreme  and  almost 
insane  partisanship  alienated  from  him  the  support  of  thousands  of 
liberal  Republicans.  He  served  creditably  as  Minister  to  France 
under  the  administration  of  President  Hayes. 

The  administrative  policies  of  Governor  Allen  were  not  only 
wise  but  wisely  carried  out.  In  fact  his  administration  was  the  best 
the  state  had  had  since  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  The  amend- 
ment of  Ohio’s  loosely  drawn  election  laws  was  one  of  the  conspicuous 
pieces  of  salutary  legislation.  One  amendment  required  that  all  bal- 
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lots  be  printed  on  plain  white  paper  with  the  party  designations  at  the 
head  of  the  ticket  and  making  it  prima  facie  evidence  of  fraud  to  place 
the  name  of  any  person  under  a party  designation  who  had  not  been 
nominated  by  that  party.  The  latter  provision,  while  perhaps  com- 
mendable at  that  time  would  be  an  absurdity  today  when  conditions 
are  vastly  different.  Lax  methods  and  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  print- 
ing of  ballots  gave  rise  to  distressing  circumstances  and  often  the  lati- 
tude for  the  grossest  of  frauds.  This  feature  of  the  old  methods  was 
remedied  to  a great  extent  by  the  legislation  enacted. 

The  Mines  and  the  Health  departments  of  the  state  were  both 
esablished  under  Governor  Allen  by  the  Sixty-first  General  Assembly, 
which  was  Democratic  in  both  branches.  Both  bureaus  have  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  people  of  Ohio  and  are  an  ever  active  testi- 
monial to  the  foresight  of  the  Legislature  that  enacted  the  law  creating 
them.  Governor  Allen’s  appointments  to  fiduciary  positions  were  al- 
ways satisfactory  and  generally  highly  commended  by  the  press  of  the 
state.  Alphonso  Hart,  (Republican)  was  President  of  the  Senate 
and  Hon.  E.  D.  Potter  (Democrat)  of  Lucas  the  floor  leader  of  the 
Democratic  majority.  Hon.  George  L.  Converse  of  Franklin  County 
was  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  the  Senate  there  were  twenty-two 
Democrats  and  fourteen  Republicans.  The  House  stood.  Democrats 
fifty-six,  Republicans  forty-six.  Independents  three.  Allen  G.  Thur- 
man was  the  recipient  of  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Democrats  for  re- 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

William  Allen  was  born  at  Edentown,  Chowan  County, 
North  Carolina,  in  1807.  He  was  left  an  orphan  in  his  infancy  and 
was  very  poor.  Also  his  early  education  was  sadly  neglected  because 
there  were  no  free  schools  in  North  Carolina  in  those  days.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  tied  up  all  his  worldly  effects  in  a handkerchief,  and, 
traveling  on  foot,  made  his  way  from  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  to  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio,  where  his  sister,  Mrs.  Pleasant  Thuiman,  lived.  She 
was  the  mother  of  Allen  G.  Thurman.  William  Allen  attended  the 
old  Chillicothe  Academy,  the  first  school  he  had  ever  entered.  Later 
on  he  studied  law  with  Col.  Edward  King  and  became  a partner  with 
that  gentleman  before  he  had  reached  his  majority.  In  1832  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  by  the  Democratic  Party,  beating  his  opponent 
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by  the  small  majority  of  one  vote.  Although  the  youngest  member 
of  the  House  he  at  once  took  rank  among  the  foremost  men  of  the 
Twenty-third  Congress.  In  1837  he  was  elected  over  Thomas  Ewing 
to  the  United  States  Senate  and  during  the  twelve  years  that  he  repre- 
sented Ohio  in  the  Upper  House  he  took  a prominent  and  leading  part. 
He  then  went  into  political  retirement  until  1873  when  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Ohio.  In  1875  he  was  renominated  for  Governor  by  the 
Democratic  Party,  but  was  defeated  by  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  the 
Republican  candidate,  by  5,500  votes.  There  was  some  talk  of  him 
as  a Presidential  candidate  in  1876  but  he  made  no  personal  effort  in 
that  direction.  He  died  at  Fruit  Hill  near  Chillicothe  in  1879. 
William  Allen  has  been  described  as  a man  who  was  the  embodiment 
of  purity,  honesty  and  fidelity  in  public  affairs  as  well  as  in  private  life. 
Endowed  with  a majestic  and  commanding  figure,  a magnificent  voice, 
an  opulence  of  diction  seldom  equalled,  and  a vigorous  and  bold  imag- 
ination, he  combined  all  the  qualities  of  a great  orator. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


Effect  of  Vallandigham’s  New  Departure  Beneficial  to  Democracy — 
Prejudice  Against  Democrats  Began  to  Wane-^-Victory  of 
1874 — The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1875- — The  Party 
Divided  On  the  Money  Question — The  Contest  Between  Allen 
G.  Thurman  and  William  Allen — The  Democratic  National 
Convention  of  1876 — Nomination  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden — The 
Tilden  Campaign — Tilden  Elected  But  Counted  Out  By  the 
Electoral  Commission — The  Stultification  of  Hayes  and  Resent- 
ment of  Democrats  All  Over  the  Country. 

The  culmination  of  the  renaissance  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
Ohio  after  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  the  election  of  Allen  in  1873 
when  the  Republican  majority  of  20,000  in  1871  was  more  than  wiped 
out.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Vallandigham’s  New  Departure  had 
no  little  effect  in  producing  this  result.  The  party  had  ceased  to  pull 
against  the  current  of  public  opinion  and  rehabilitated  itself  with  popu- 
lar sentiment.  Some  of  the  tenets  for  which  it  had  been  contending 
are  still  latent  principles  in  the  minds  of  many  men,  but  expediency 
dictated  the  New  Departure  and  expediency  is  ninety  per  cent  of 
politics  as  well  as  of  the  whole  system  of  civilization.  The  public  did 
not  accuse  Democracy  with  abandoning  some  of  its  principles  to  gain 
popularity,  but,  very  generously,  gave  it  credit  for  an  inclination  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  majority.  It  had  many  able  men  in  Ohio; 
in  ability  some  of  its  leaders  towered  above  the  tallest  Republican  and 
in  numbers  exceeded  the  notable  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party. 
This,  to  a large  extent,  offset  the  long  standing  prejudice  against  the 
Democrats  which  had  been  engendered  by  the  war,  for  the  people  al- 
ways have  respect  for  ability  and  worth.  This  change  of  front  was 
not  confined  to  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  but  to  the  Democracy  all  over 
the  country  and  the  result  was  a diminution  of  the  bitterness  between  the 
two  great  parties  that  had  prevailed  for  more  than  a decade.  Regard- 
ing this  phase  of  the  situation  Horace  Greeley  wrote,  “The  virtual  sur- 
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render  by  the  Democratic  Party  of  its  hostility  to  equal  rights  regard- 
less of  color  has  divested  our  current  politics  of  half  their  bygone  in- 
tensity.” 

In  1874  the  Democrats  achieved  even  greater  triumph  than  in 
1873,  electing  their  whole  state  ticket,  including  two  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  thirteen  out  of  the  twenty  members  of  Congress. 
They  received  a large  increase  in  the  labor  vote  as  a result  of  their 
platform  of  1873  which  placed  the  party  in  sympathy  with  working 
men.  The  Republicans  charged  their  defeat  to  the  Woman’s  Temper- 
ance Crusade  which  they  claimed  added  to  the  Prohibition  Party  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Republican  Party.  The  House  of  Congress  also 
became  Democratic  through  the  election  of  1874  for  the  first  time 
in  eight  years  and  Democrats  all  over  the  country  looked  forward  to 
the  election  of  a Democratic  President  in  1876. 

In  1875  the  Republicans  felt  the  necessity  of  putting  forward 
their  strongest  man  to  wrest  the  Governorship  from  William  Allen  so 
they  nominated  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  who  had  defeated  the  great 
Pendleton  in  1 869. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Columbus,  June  7, 
1875.  Col.  John  L.  Vance  was  temporary  chairman  and  Rufus 
P.  Ranney  of  Cuyahoga  permanent  chairman.  The  following  ticket 
was  nominated:  for  Governor,  William  Allen  of  Ross  County;  for 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Samuel  F.  Carey  of  Hamilton;  for  Judge  of 
Supreme  Court,  Thomas  Q.  Ashburn  of  Clermont;  for  Auditor  of 
State,  Edward  M.  Green  of  Shelby;  for  Treasurer  of  State,  John 
Schreiner  of  Meigs;  for  Attorney-General,  Thomas  E.  Powell  of  Del- 
aware, now  of  Columbus;  for  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works, 
Henry  O’Hagan  of  Erie. 

At  that  time  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  were  divided  on  the  money 
question.  Governor  William  Allen  was  favorable  to  soft  money,  but 
Allen  G.  Thurman  was  a hard-money  man  and  had  many  supporters. 
The  committee  on  platform  made  both  a majority  and  a minority 
report.  The  majority  report  was  for  hard  money  and  the  minority 
report  for  a national  currency,  or  soft  money.  The  minority  report 
was  adopted  in  the  convention  by  a vote  of  386  to  266  and  was  a 
victory  for  the  soft  money  faction. 
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The  Democracy  of  Ohio  had  two  Presidential  aspirants  in  the 
year  1876.  Both  were  able  and  popular  men,  but  represented  differ- 
ent wings  of  the  party.  One  was  ex-Governor  William  Allen,  the 
other  was  Allen  G.  Thurman.  Thurman  was  a hard  money  man 
while  Allen  leaned  to  the  popular  wind  and  was  a soft-money  advo- 
cate. Thurman  never  favored  Vallandigham’s  New  Departure,  but 
Allen  had  been  elected  Governor  because  he  was  in  accord  with 
public  sentiment.  Thurman  was  by  far  the  greatest  man  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  Ohio  and  he  had  set  his  eyes  upon  the  Presidential 
nomination.  His  denunciation  of  the  New  Departure,  however,  had 
caused  a schism  between  him  and  those  famous  leaders,  Thomas  Ewing 
and  Gen.  George  W.  Morgan.  The  result  was  that  both  of  those 
leaders  used  their  influence  to  the  detriment  of  his  presidential  aspi- 
rations. In  order  to  even  up  grievances,  either  real  or  fancied,  they 
were  in  favor  of  endorsing  Governor  Allen  as  Ohio’s  candidate  at  the 
National  Convention. 

At  the  Democratic  State  Convention  that  year  there  were  many 
notable  men,  among  them  J.  G.  Thompson,  George  E.  Pugh,  Frank 
H.  Hurd,  W.  W.  Armstrong,  W.  L.  Brown,  Edward  T.  Bingham 
and  Judge  Thomas  J.  Kenney,  all  of  whom  were  delegates  and  friends 
of  Thurman.  Over-confidence  lost  the  Old  Roman  the  coveted  en- 
dorsement of  his  state.  The  night  before  the  convention  opened  he 
was  entertaining  his  friends  while  Ewing  and  Morgan  were  busy 
pulling  wires.  They  pulled  so  effectively  that  a majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  reported  in  favor  of  casting  Ohio’s  vote  at  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  for  ex-Governor  William  Allen. 
Then  the  Thurman  men  began  to  fight  for  time.  George  E.  Pugh, 
who  was  a well-spring  of  oratory,  could  not  be  found,  and  Judge 
Heisley  of  Cleveland  was  put  forward  as  the  champion  of  Thurman 
until  Frank  Hurd  could  be  located  and  brought  upon  the  scene.  He 
was  finally  discovered  by  J.  G.  Thompson  and  did  his  best,  which 
was  mighty,  for  his  candidate,  but  even  his  great  eloquence  was  un- 
availing against  the  well-laid  plans  of  Ewing  and  Morgan.  The 
vote  in  the  convention  stood:  For  Allen  368,  Thurman  300.  The 
majority  of  the  district  delegates  were  for  Thurman.  The  delegates- 
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at-large  to  the  National  Convention  were  Gen.  George  W.  Morgan, 
Gen.  Thomas  Ewing,  George  H.  Pendleton  and  L.  O’Brien. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  close  and  yet  was  a surprise  to 
the  Democrats  who  had  felt  very  confident  of  victory.  Hayes  de- 
feated Allen  by  a vote  of  297,817  against  292,273,  and  the  balance 
of  the  ticket  ran  in  about  the  same  proportion,  excepting  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  Carey  ran  5,000  behind  his  ticket  and  was  defeated  by 
10,000.  The  nomination  of  Carey  for  Lieutenant-Governor  was  a 
mistake  from  a political  standpoint.  He  had  but  recently  come  over 
from  the  Republican  Party  and  his  conversion  to  Democracy  had 
not  had  time  to  prove  its  permanency  and  stability.  He  was  a liability 
and  not  an  asset  to  the  party  in  the  campaign  of  1875. 

The  political  campaign  of  1876  was  one  of  unusual  activity  all 
over  the  country  and  its  result  was  destined  to  constitute  one  of  the 
most  harrowing  situations  the  country  has  ever  experienced,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Civil  War.  For  two  years  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the 
Democratic  Governor  of  New  York  State,  had  been  attracting  atten- 
tion all  over  the  country  by  his  successful  efforts  in  rooting  out  graft 
and  corruption  in  his  own  state.  He  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  an  able 
financier  and  a statesman  of  ability. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  St.  Louis,  June  27, 
1876.  Col.  Henry  Watterson  of  Kentucky  was  elected  temporary 
chairman  and  John  A.  McClernand  of  Illinois,  permanent  chairman. 
Both  were  staunch  friends  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  The  convention 
nominated  Tilden  for  President  on  the  second  ballot  and  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks  of  Indiana,  was  nominated  for  Vice-President. 

The  Republicans  nominated  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  of  Ohio  for 
President  and  William  A.  Wheeler  of  New  York  for  Vice-President. 
Hayes  had  twice  carried  the  state  of  Ohio  for  Governor  and  the 
Republicans  considered  him  their  strongest  man.  ^ 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  1876  was  one  of  remarkable  bit- 
terness. The  Democrats  assailed  the  favoritism,  mismanagement  and 
corruption  of  Republican  rule  in  general  and  of  Grant’s  administration 
with  its  multitude  of  scandals  in  particular.  Republican  leaders  and 
managers,  not  relishing  the  prospect  of  having  such  a keen,  strong, 
uncompromising  enemy  of  dishonesty  as  Tilden  come  into  power  at 
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that  embarrassing  time,  opposed  him  with  frantic  frenzy.  He  was 
charged  with  everything  imaginable  from  ill-health  to  dodging  his 
income  tax,  but  throughout  the  campaign  he  steadily  increased  in  popu- 
larity. At  the  election  he  had  a popular  majority  of  264,300  and  he 
carried  all  the  southern  states,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut 
and  Indiana  in  the  North,  which  gave  him  203  electoral  votes  to  166 
for  Hayes.  On  the  morning  after  the  election  the  victory  of  Tilden 
was  practically  conceded  by  all  the  Republican  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  the  Republican  national  committee  and  politicians  gen- 
erally. The  New  York  Times  was  at  that  time  the  most  prominent 
Republican  organ  in  the  country  and  the  day  after  the  election  it 
claimed  that  the  result  was  in  doubt,  declaring  that  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana,  which  Tilden  had  carried  by  large  majorities,  had  been 
carried  by  Hayes.  The  vote  of  Florida  was  also  disputed  and  urgent 
despatches  were  sent  to  the  Republican  managers  in  those  three  states 
and  also  to  those  in  California,  Nevada  and  Oregon  directing  them  to 
claim  everything.  Each  state  was  also  told  that  the  election  of  Hayes 
depended  upon  the  vote  of  that  particular  state.  Then  the  machinery 
was  set  to  work  by  which,  through  accommodating  “returning  boards” 
every  one  of  those  states  was  to  be  given  to  Hayes,  raising  his  electoral 
vote  to  185  against  Tilden’s  184.  Then  followed  such  a period  of 
uncertainty  and  excitement  as  the  country  has  never  known  except 
during  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War.  Indeed  it  seemed  for  a time 
as  though  another  civil  war  were  impending  in  which  the  dividing  line 
between  the  combatants  should  not  be  a line  separating  sections  nor 
states  but  should  run  through  counties,  cities,  communities,  even  through 
families. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  two  houses  of  Congress  shall 
meet  and  count  the  electoral  votes.  The  Republicans  had  control 
of  the  Senate,  the  Democrats  of  the  House,  and  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  each  house  should  elect  seven  members  who  should  act  together  in 
a measure  for  counting  the  electoral  votes.  This  committee  reported 
a bill  for  the  appointment  of  an  electoral  commission  to  be  composed 
of  five  senators,  five  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
five  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  which  should  be 
referred  the  conflicting  certificates  and  all  other  documents  from  the 
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contested  states  with  full  authority  to  ascertain  the  legal  vote  of  each 
of  such  states.  In  agreeing  to  this  the  Democrats  made  a fatal  mistake 
and  virtually  handed  over  the  Presidency  to  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  Tilden,  with  his  clear  insight  and  his  respect  for  the  Consti- 
tution, was  strongly  opposed  to  this  manner  of  determining  the  result. 
He  assured  his  friends  in  Congress  that  if  properly  resisted  the  con- 
spiracy must  break  down  and  that  to  agree  to  the  creation  of  an  elec- 
toral commission  was  a symptom  of  concession  which  would  encourage 
the  conspirators  to  stronger  efforts  in  carrying  on  their  designs.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  House  had  resolutely  stood  up  for  its  Con- 
stitutional rights  Samuel  J.  Tilden  would  have  been  seated  in  the 
Presidential  chair.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  apparently  with  good 
reason,  that  Tilden  was  betrayed  by  envious  rivals  in  Congress  who 
agreed  to  the  creation  of  a tribunal  outside  of  that  provided  for  by 
the  Constitution.  It  is  scarcely  more  charitable  to  accuse  the  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  of  weakness  and  cowardice  rather  than  of  treachery, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  other  explanation  of  their  conduct. 

The  work  of  the  electoral  commission  was  a striking  instance  of 
the  inability  of  political  partisans  to  decide  a question  against  their 
own  party,  no  matter  what  exalted  positions  they  may  hold  at  the  time. 
In  every  contested  question  brought  before  the  electoral  commission 
the  vote  stood  eight  Republicans  against  seven  Democrats.  Those 
Democrats  who  had  hoped  that  the  plain  justice  of  their  cause  would 
compel  the  commission  to  a righteous  judgment  saw  too  late  their 
credulous  folly. 

The  bearing  of  Mr.  Tilden  throughout  the  long  period  of  un- 
certainty was  that  of  a patriot  and  statesman.  By  raising  his  hand 
he  could  have  precipitated  a strife  in  comparison  to  which  the  Civil 
War  would  have  been  trivial,  but  he  counseled,  commanded  peace, 
willing  to  suffer  the  loss  of  the  Presidency  rather  than  that  the  slightest 
injury  should  come  to  any  other  person.  The  decision  of  the  electoral 
commission  did  not,  however,  close  the  question  of  who  had  been 
elected.  Hayes  was  called  the  President  de  facto  and  Tilden  the 
President  de  jure,  and  the  question  was  kept  alive  in  Congress  through- 
out the  entire  administration  of  Hayes. 
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Hayes  immediately  began  to  reap  the  whirlwind  which  split  his 
party  and  blew  away  from  him  a re-nomination  at  the  end  of  his  first 
term.  One  of  his  acts  was  to  disregard  the  state  elections  in  the  three 
states  upon  the  votes  of  which  his  own  title  depended.  In  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  for  instance.  Governor  Packard  had  been  officially  declared 
to  have  received  a larger  popular  majority  than  Hayes  himself.  By 
the  negotiation  of  certain  commissioners  who  went  to  Louisiana  under 
appointment  of  the  President  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor, 
Francis  T.  Nicholls,  was  installed  in  office  and  Packard  was  left 
helpless.  The  comment  of  James  G.  Blaine  is  worthy  of  perpetual 
preservation  because  he  was  the  greatest  Republican  of  that  day.  He 
said: 

“No  act  of  President  Hayes  did  so  much  to  create  discontent 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  Party.  No  act  of  his  did  so  much 
to  give  color  to  the  thousand  rumors  that  filled  the  political  atmosphere, 
touching  a bargain  between  the  President’s  friends  and  some  Southern 
leaders,  pending  the  decision  of  the  electoral  commission.  The  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  election  of  Packard  rested  substantially 
upon  the  same  foundation,  and  many  Republicans  felt  that  the  Presi- 
dent’s refusal  to  recognize  Packard  as  Governor  of  Louisiana  furnished 
ground  to  his  enemies  for  disputing  his  own  election.’’ 

In  Ohio,  Hayes’  own  state,  he  had  only  7,500  majority  over 
Tilden  and  the  Democrats  of  this  state  were  as  bitter  as  those  of  Til- 
den’s  state  against  the  fraud  by  which  he  had  been  deprived  of  the 
Presidency.  On  January  8,  1877,  a mass-meeting  of  Democrats  met 
at  the  City  Hall,  Columbus,  to  protest  against  any  count  of  the  electoral 
vote  unfavorable  to  Tilden.  Durbin  Ward  presided  at  the  meeting 
and  strong  speeches  condemning  the  fraud  and  demanding  an  honest 
count  were  made  by  several  prominent  Democrats. 

Hayes  did  not  resign  the  Governorship  of  Ohio  until  the  eve  of 
his  inauguration  for  President.  On  March  2,  1877,  he  was  officially 
notified  of  his  election  and  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Young. 

On  March  7,  1877,  John  Sherman  resigned  from  the  United 
States  Senate  to  take  a position  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Hayes 
and  Stanley  Matthews  was  elected  to  fill  out  his  unexpired  term. 
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The  Bishop  Regime — The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1877 — 
The  Workingmen’s  Party — The  Hayes  Usurpation  and  Hard 
Times  Factors  in  the  Campaign — Sketch  of  Governor  Bishop — 
Election  of  Bishop — Pendleton  Elected  United  States  Senator 
— Formation  of  the  National  Party  at  Toledo — The  Bland- 
Allison  Bill — The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1878 — Con- 
flict Between  the  President  and  the  Democratic  Congress — Fail- 
ure of  Appropriations — The  Democratic  State  Convention  of 
1879 — Contest  for  the  Gubernatorial  Nomination — Thomas 
Ewing  Selected — The  National  Greenback  Party — The  Re- 
publican State  Convention  of  1879 — Charles  Foster  Elected 
Governor — The  Socialists  Nominate  a Candidate  for  Governor. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Columbus,  July  25, 
1877.  Warren  P.  Noble  of  Seneca  County,  was  elected  temporary 
chairman  and  J.  Frank  McKinney  of  Miami,  permanent  chairman. 
There  was  an  unusual  number  of  candidates  for  the  gubernatorial 
nomination  at  this  convention  and  each  of  the  following  gentlemen 
had  considerable  support  among  the  delegates : 

R.  M.  Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  George  L.  Converse  of  Franklin 
County,  John  L.  Vance  of  Gallia,  Durbin  Ward  of  Warren,  George 
W.  Geddes  of  Richland,  Thomas  Ewing  of  Fairfield,  E.  D.  Potter, 
Sr.,  of  Lucas,  John  W.  Heisley  of  Cuyahoga,  and  A.  Sanders  Piatt 
of  Logan. 

The  nominations  of  the  convention  for  state  offices  were:  For 

Governor  Richard  M.  Bishop  of  Hamilton  County,  on  the  sixth  ballot; 
Lieutenant-Governor  Jabez  W.  Fitch  of  Cuyahoga;  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  John  W.  Okey  of  Monroe;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Richard  J.  Fanning  of  Franklin;  Attorney-General  Isaiah 
Pillars  of  Allen;  Treasurer  of  State  Anthony  Howells  of  Stark;  Com- 
missioner of  Common  Schools  James  J.  Burns  of  Belmont;  Member  of 
Board  of  Public  Works  Martin  Schilder  of  Ross. 
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The  Republican  Convention  nominated  Judge  William  West  for 
Governor  and  Ferdinand  Vogeler  of  Hamilton  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. The  balance  of  the  ticket  was:  For  Judge  of  the  Supreme 

Court  William  Johnson  of  Lawrence;  Attorney-General  George  K. 
Nash  of  Franklin;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  Dwight  Crowell  of 
Ashtabula;  School  Commissioner  Joseph  F.  Lukens;  Member  of 
Board  of  Public  Works  Augustus  W.  Luckey  of  Ottawa. 

A convention  of  the  Workingmen’s  Party  was  held  in  Cincinnati 
in  September  of  that  year  and  nominated  a complete  ticket  with  Lewis 
H.  Bond  of  Cuyahoga  as  candidate  for  Governor.  The  Prohibition- 
ists had  a full  ticket  in  the  field. 

National  politics  played  a prominent  part  in  the  state  campaign 
of  that  year.  The  hard  times,  the  money  question  and  the  usurpation 
of  the  Presidency  by  Hayes  were  forceful  arguments  for  the  Demo- 
crats. The  Republicans  were  on  the  defensive;  they  had  to  explain 
and  a party  cannot  conduct  an  aggressive  campaign  with  explana- 
tions and  bald  statements.  Also  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  within 
the  ranks  of  the  Republican  Party  caused  by  some  of  the  policies  of 
the  Hayes  administration.  Bishop  was  elected  by  a plurality  of 
22,320  and  the  balance  of  the  Democratic  ticket  by  pluralities  rang- 
ing from  1 7,000  to  20,000.  The  Legislature  was  strongly  Demo- 
cratic, the  Senate  standing  26  Democrats  to  10  Republicans  and  the 
House  66  Democrats  to  41  Republicans  and  3 Nationals. 

Richard  Moore  Bishop  was  born  in  Fleming  County,  Ken- 
tucky, November  4,  1812.  His  parents  were  Virginians  of  English  and 
German  descent.  Governor  Bishop  received  a business  training  in  his 
youth  and  in  1848  settled  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  entered  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  and  became  not  only  successful  but  wealthy. 
In  1859  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Cincinnati  and  filled  the  office  two 
years,  after  which  he  declined  a re-nomination  tendered  to  him  by  both 
parties.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  took  his  stand  uncompromisingly 
for  the  Union  and  when  President  Lincoln  passed  through  Cincinnati 
in  February,  1861,  on  his  way  to  his  inauguration,  he  was  welcomed 
to  that  city  in  a speech  by  Mayor  Bishop.  From  1839  to  1869  he 
was  President  of  the  Ohio  Missionary  State  Society  and  also  served  as 
President  of  the  General  Christian  Missionary  Convention.  He  was 
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a member  of  the  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention  of  1872  and  was 
President  of  the  great  National  Commercial  Convention  held  at  Balti- 
more in  1871.  He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  promoting  the 
Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  which  added  greatly  to  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  Cincinnati.  In  1877  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  died  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  March 

2,  1893. 

The  first  thing  which  the  Democratic  Legislature  under  Gover- 
nor Bishop’s  regime  had  to  consider  was  the  election  of  a United 
States  Senator.  There  were  several  candidates  and  every  one  of 
them  was  a prominent  and  able  man.  There  was  George  H.  Pen- 
dleton of  Hamilton  County,  George  W.  Morgan  of  Knox,  Thomas 
Ewing  of  Fairfield,  Durbin  Ward  of  Warren,  Frank  H.  Hurd,  of 
Lucas,  George  L.  Converse  of  Franklin,  and  Henry  B.  Payne  of 
Cuyahoga.  The  Democrats  held  a caucus  to  make  a choice  out  of 
this  field  of  notable  men.  Three  ballots  were  taken,  Pendleton  lead- 
ing on  all  of  them  and  being  elected  on  the  third. 

In  February,  1878,  the  organization  of  a new  party  was  per- 
fected in  the  state  of  Ohio.  On  the  22nd  of  that  month  delegates 
from  the  Workingmen’s  Party,  the  Greenbackers,  Nationalists  and  La- 
bor Reformers  met  in  a convention  at  Toledo  where  they  united  their 
strength  and  took  the  name  of  the  National  Party  of  the  United 
States.  Delegates  were  present  from  twenty-eight  states  and  they 
adopted  a platform  and  issued  an  address  to  the  public,  giving  in 
detail  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  new  party.  As  this  party  was  in 
favor  of  fiat  money  they  continued  to  be  known  as  Greenbackers.  Fiat 
money  is  money  that  is  constituted  such  by  mere  decree  of  government, 
like  legal  tender  notes. 

Although  1878  was  what  is  called  an  “off-year”  in  politics  the 
discussion  of  various  public  questions  was  animated.  The  trouble  over 
settling  the  succession  to  the  Presidency  had  not  been  forgotten  and 
acrimonious  discussion  still  continued  over  that  question.  President 
Hayes  favored  Civil  Service  Reform  and  this  caused  trouble  in  the 
Republican  Party,  which  spread  throughout  the  country,  leading  to 
doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  that  party  in  regard  to  the  Civil  Service 
question.  Also  the  silver  question  was  beginning  to  cause  serious 
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trouble.  In  1873  silver  was  demonetized,  that  is,  the  United  States 
Mint  was  no  longer  to  coin  silver  dollars.  In  1878  the  Bland-Allison 
Bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  providing  for  the  remonetization  of  the 
white  metal.  The  bill  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pur- 
chase not  less  than  two  million  dollars’  worth  of  silver  bullion,  nor  more 
than  four  million  dollars’  worth,  per  month.  President  Hayes  vetoed 
the  bill  on  the  ground  that  the  commercial  value  of  silver  was  from 
eight  to  ten  per  cent  below  its  nominal  value.  Both  houses  passed  the 
bill  over  the  President’s  veto  by  more  than  the  required  two-thirds 
majority.  Besides  these  subjects  of  dispute  the  President  had  with- 
drawn the  Federal  troops  from  the  support  of  the  Republican  govern- 
ment in  the  Southern  states  and  this  was  very  displeasing  to  many 
Republicans,  particularly  the  Union  soldiers.  In  Ohio  many  noted 
Republicans  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Hayes  administration  and  in 
1878  the  President  himself  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  his  South- 
ern policy  had  been  a failure. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Cincinnati,  June  12, 
1878.  Judge  John  Welsh  of  Athens  was  elected  temporary  chairman 
and  Silas  N.  Field  of  Columbus,  temporary  secretary.  In  his  speech 
Judge  Welsh  declared  to  the  convention  his  belief  that  “a  revolution 
of  the  government  is  now  concocting  in  Washington  City,”  and  warned 
the  convention  of  the  imminent  danger  of  another  war  about  to  be 
precipitated  by  the  Democratic  Party  because  Tilden  had  been  euchred 
out  of  the  Presidency.  He  asserted  that  the  Democrats  of  1 878  were 
acting  exactly  as  did  the  rebels  of  1861.  When  the  platform  was 
submitted  General  John  Beatty  of  Columbus  caused  a season  of  con- 
fusion in  the  convention  by  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  paragraph 
which  endorsed  President  Hayes.  General  Beatty  took  the  platform 
and  denounced  the  Southern  policy  of  the  Hayes  administration  which 
he  called  “an  outrage  upon  the  Republican  Party.”  He  characterized 
the  Civil  Service  Orders  as  a sham  and  said  that  the  President’s  veto 
of  the  Silver  Bill  “was  an  effort  to  destroy  the  only  measure  that  made 
resumption  possible.”  Furthermore  he  made  a classification  of  Presi- 
dents, and  amid  cheers,  hisses  and  great  confusion  put  Hayes  in  the 
same  class  with  Tyler  and  Andy  Johnson.  In  nearly  every  Republic- 
an State  Convention  throughout  the  Union  in  1877  and  1878  attempts 
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were  made  to  incorporate  in  the  platforms  resolutions  expressing  dis- 
sent with  the  President’s  Southern  policy  and  his  Civil  Service  Reform 
doctrines. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Columbus,  June  26, 
1878.  A.  T.  Walling  of  Pickaway  County  was  elected  temporary 
chairman  and  Durbin  Ward  of  Warren,  permanent  chairman.  The 
platform  declared  that  “The  commercial  and  industrial  stagnation  that 
has  so  long  prevailed  throughout  the  country  and  the  consequent  de- 
pression and  suffering  is  due  directly  to  the  pernicious  financial  legis- 
lation of  the  Republican  Party.  That  party,  by  pursuing  its  merciless 
policy  of  contracting  the  paper  currency  and  hoarding  gold  has 
increased  continuously  the  value  of  money  and  decreased  the  value 
of  all  other  property  and  especially  of  capital  designed  for  productive 
use  and  required  for  the  employment  of  labor,  thus  repressing  instead  of 
fostering  industry.’’  The  following  nominations  were  made:  for  Sec- 
retary of  State  David  R.  Paige  of  Summit;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court 
Alexander  T.  Hume  of  Butler;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works 
Rush  H.  Field  of  Richland. 

The  Democrats  expected  a victory,  but  the  Republicans  elected 
their  state  ticket  by  about  3,000  plurality  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Greenback  Party  drew  away  some  strength  from  the  Democrats. 
Andrew  Roy,  the  Greenback  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State,  polled 
38,000  votes.  The  Democrats,  however,  elected  1 1 Congressmen, 
the  Republicans  9,  one  of  the  latter  being  William  McKinley,  Jr., 
of  Canton. 

The  Spring  of  1879  saw  a pecular  conflict  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Democratic  Congress.  Reconstruction  in  the  South  was 
carried  on  under  military  rule  and  it  was  claimed  that  the  military 
was  used  to  interfere  with  elections  to  benefit  Republican  candidates. 
On  March  4,  1 879,  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  adjourned  without  making 
the  necessary  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  government.  The 
Democratic  House  had  attached  a provision  to  the  Army  Appropria- 
tion Bill  repealing  the  law  which  permitted  the  use  of  troops  at  the 
polls  on  election  day.  The  Senate,  which  was  Republican,  struck 
out  this  amendment  with  the  consequence  that  the  two  houses  disagreed 
and  all  appropriations  failed.  The  President  immediately  called  the 
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Forty-sixth  Congress  to  meet  in  extra  session  on  March  18th.  This 
Congress  had  a Democratic  majority  in  both  branches  and  took  the 
same  stand  on  the  General  Appropriation  Bill  as  the  Democrats  of  the 
preceding  Congress.  The  President  returned  that  bill  on  the  technical 
ground  that  the  practice  of  attaching  legislative  provisions  to  appro- 
priation bills  was  exercising  legislative  power  to  coerce  other  branches 
of  the  government.  A compromise  was  effected  by  which  Congress 
passed  an  appropriation  bill  with  the  provision  that  no  money  thus 
appropriated  should  be  used  for  the  payment  of  any  part  of  the  United 
States  Army  which  was  used  “as  a police  force  to  keep  the  peace  at 
the  polls  at  any  election  held  within  any  state.”  This  bill  the  President 
thought  it  best  to  approve.  After  the  troops  were  prevented  from 
controlling  elections  in  the  South  only  four  Republican  Representatives 
out  of  one  hundred  and  six  from  Southern  states  were  successful  at  the 
next  election. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Columbus,  June  4, 
1879.  James  B.  Steedman  of  Lucas  County,  was  temporary  chair- 
man and  Samuel  F.  Hunt  of  Hamilton,  permanent  chairman.  The 
committee  on  resolutions  comprised  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  state, 
including  Charles  M.  Anderson,  William  D.  Hill,  Frank  H.  Hurd, 
George  L.  Converse,  Charles  Follett,  George  W.  Morgan  and  Charles 
Reelemin.  The  platform  declared  against  military  interference  in 
elections,  packed  courts,  appropriations  for  soldiers,  marshals  and 
supervisors  of  elections,  and  condemned  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power 
by  President  Hayes.  It  also  denounced  the  Republican  Party  for 
keeping  alive  the  war  feeling  between  the  North  and  the  South;  de- 
manded that  the  increase  in  the  bonded  debt  be  stopped  and  that  exist- 
ing treaties  with  foreign  nations  relative  to  naturalized  citizens  should 
be  rigidly  enforced. 

Governor  Bishop  failed  to  receive  a re-nomination  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  first  term,  although  he  was  placed  in  nomination  at  this 
convention.  The  other  nominees  were  Americus  V.  Rice,  Thomas 
Ewing  and  Durbin  Ward.  The  contest  was  at  first  very  warm  be- 
tween Rice  and  Bishop  and  then  Ewing  was  sprung  as  a compromise 
candidate.  The  Thurman-Thompson  men  rallied  desperately  for 
Rice  and  the  adherents  of  Governor  Bishop,  seeing  they  were  losing 
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ground,  turned  to  Ewing  and  nominated  him  amid  a scene  of  wild 
excitement.  On  the  second  ballot,  when  Rice  had  253  votes,  Ewing 
219  and  Bishop  152,  the  delegates  suddenly  began  to  change  their 
votes  and  break  to  Ewing  with  the  result  that  the  final  vote  stood, 
Ewing  336,  Rice  217  and  Bishop  80.  The  nomination  was  then 
made  unanimous. 

Governor  Bishop  was  a conscientious  man  and  had  made  a good 
Governor,  but  he  was  not  a politician  and  made  no  attempt  to  keep 
in  touch  with  or  control  the  leaders  throughout  the  state.  He  made 
political  appointments  without  consulting  party  leaders  and  his  selec- 
tions were  the  cause  of  much  trouble  between  the  Governor  and  some 
strong  men  who  had  helped  to  elect  him.  In  addition  to  these  things 
his  son  exercised  altogether  too  much  influence  in  the  State  House  for 
the  good  of  his  father’s  administration.  His  name  was  associated  in  an 
unenviable  way  with  pardons  to  convicts,  it  being  alleged  that  he  in- 
fluenced the  Governor  to  grant  pardons  for  reasons  which  were  not 
always  either  just  or  humanitarian. 

Americus  V.  Rice  was  unanimously  nominated  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  its  history  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Ohio  was  headed  by  two  ex-Union  generals.  The  ticket 
was  completed  by  the  nomination  of  Charles  Reemelin  for  Auditor 
of  State,  William  J.  Gilmore  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Isaiah 
Pillars  for  Attorney-General  and  Patrick  O’Marah  for  Member  of 
Board  of  Public  Works. 

The  National  Greenback  Labor  Party  held  three  conventions  in 
1879.  They  first  met  at  Columbus  on  June  4th.  The  committee 
on  resolutions  presented  both  a majority  and  a minority  report.  The 
latter  was  in  effect  an  endorsement  of  Thomas  Ewing  for  Governor 
and  was  rejected.  Upon  this  about  forty  delegates,  headed  by  Isaac 
R.  Sherwood  and  Samuel  F.  Carey  bolted  the  convention.  The  re- 
maining delegates  nominated  a complete  ticket  headed  by  A.  Sanders 
Piatt  of  Logan,  for  Governor.  The  bolters  met  at  Toledo,  June  24, 
where  they  adopted  the  platform  that  had  been  voted  down  at  Co- 
lumbus, but  made  no  nominations.  One  part  of  this  convention  bolted, 
held  a meeting  at  the  Boody  House,  and  resolved  to  stand  by  the  nomi- 
nations of  the  original  convention  at  Columbus. 
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On  September  6,  1 879,  a small  body  of  Socialists  met  in  Cincin- 
nati and  nominated  John  Hood  of  Hamilton  County  for  Governor,  but 
made  no  other  nominations. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Cincinnati,  May  28, 
1879.  Allen  T.  Brinsmade  of  Cleveland,  was  elected  temporary 
chairman  and  William  Dennison  of  Franklin,  permanent  chairman. 
The  convention  nominated  as  follows:  for  Governor  Charles  Foster; 
for  Lieutenant-Governor  General  Andrew  Hickenlooper;  for  Attor- 
ney-General George  K.  Nash;  for  Treasurer  of  State  James  Turner; 
for  Auditor  of  State  John  Oglevee;  for  Member  of  Board  of  Public 
Works  James  Fullington;  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  William  W. 
Johnson. 

General  Americus  V.  Rice  was  born  at  Perrysville,  Ashland 
County,  Ohio,  November  18,  1835,  and  died  April  4,  1904,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  was  buried  at  Arlington.  He  first  attended 
Antioch  College  and  afterwards  was  graduated  from  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  New  York,  in  the  class  of  1860,  taking  the  honors  in 
mathematics.  He  was  a law  student  until  the  war  broke  out,  when 
he  went  to  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Union,  offered  his  services  as  a private 
soldier  under  the  first  call  of  Lincoln  for  troops  in  April,  1861,  and  was 
made  second  lieutenant.  He  rose  rapidly,  having  gained  recognition 
for  his  daring  and  military  skill. 

At  the  memorable  battle  of  Shiloh,  he  commanded,  by  reason  of 
the  Colonel’s  absence,  the  57th  O.  V.  I.  as  lieutenant  colonel.  He 
was  wounded  by  the  concussion  of  a shell  above  him,  and  knocked 
from  his  horse.  At  the  siege  of  Corinth  he  took  an  active  part  in  all 
the  battles,  and  acted  with  a gallantry  that  elicited  encomiums  from 
his  superior  officers.  He  was  constantly  with  Sherman,  following  his 
fortunes  and  instructions  and  commanded  the  entire  rear  guard  of  the 
evacuating  army. 

In  December,  1862,  General  Rice  was  promoted  to  Colonel  of 
the  57th  O.  V.  I.,  at  which  time  he  looked  so  young  that  they  would 
not  let  the  Governor  see  him  for  fear  he  would  refuse  to  sign  his  com- 
mission. 

In  March,  1863,  General  Rice  was  assigned  to  command  the 
first  brigade,  first  division  1 5th  Army  Corps  in  the  Black  Bayou  expe- 
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dition,  and  went  to  the  relief  of  Porter  and  the  second  brigade.  He 
was  with  Grant  at  Grand  Gulf,  Miss.,  and  by  rapid  marches  his  com- 
mand encircled  Vicksburg  by  the  way  of  Richmond,  Va.  He  was 
personally  complimented  by  General  Sherman  in  his  report,  saying  he 
had  the  best  disciplined  command  in  his  corps. 

For  his  actions  about  Vicksburg,  General  Sherman  recommended 
him  for  appointment  as  full  brigadier  general.  General  Rice,  in  the 
meantime,  participated  in  the  battles  of  Sugar  Valley,  Resaca,  Dallas, 
New  Hope,  Big  Shanty  and  Little  Kenesaw.  While  leading  the  ter- 
rible assault  of  Little  Kenesaw  he  received  three  wounds  and  for  his 
action  at  Resaca,  Ga.,  he  was  again  recommended  for  promotion. 

Upon  recovering  from  his  wounds,  in  April,  1865,  he  again 
joined  the  army,  having  been  made  a brigadier  general.  He  passed 
with  his  command  in  the  great  review  at  Washington  and  was  as- 
signed to  command  the  third  brigade,  second  division  1 5th  Army 
Corps  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and  quelled  the  insurrections  in 
Arkansas. 

General  Rice  was  discharged  in  October,  1 866,  and  was  offered 
a brevet  major  generalship,  which  he  refused.  He  was  in  the  army 
five  years,  and  during  the  last  year  of  his  service  was  in  the  field  with 
but  one  leg. 

While  General  Rice  was  at  home  wounded,  he  was  defeated 
for  Congress  by  the  late  Governor  Ashley.  From  1874  to  1878  he 
was  a member  of  Congress,  and  the  father  of  the  famous  Arrears 
Pension  Bill. 

President  Cleveland  appointed  him  to  the  position  of  United 
States  Pension  Commissioner  at  Columbus,  and  President  McKinley 
appointed  him  purchasing  agent  for  the  Census  Department. 

In  politics  General  Rice  was  always  a Democrat,  and  ran 
with  General  Thomas  Ewing  for  Lieutenant-Governor  against  General 
Hickenlooper.  For  thirteen  years  he  was  a valuable  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home  at  Xenia. 

By  profession  General  Rice  was  a banker,  having  succeeded  his 
father,  the  late  C.  H.  Rice,  of  Ottawa,  as  president  of  the  Rice  & 
Company  Bank.  He  was  very  successful  in  railroading,  having  built 
the  Cincinnati,  Jackson  & Mackinaw  Railroad,  and  was  at  one  time  its 
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president.  He  was  director  and  officer  in  various  other  corporations 
and  business  enterprises.  General  Rice  spoke  several  languages  and 
was  a member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fraternity. 

General  Rice’s  father,  C.  H.  Rice,  was  the  president  of  the  Rice 
Bank  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  his  grandfather  was  an  army  officer 
in  the  War  of  1812.  His  great-grandfather  was  a Revolutionary 
soldier,  ranking  as  captain. 

General  Rice  married  Mary  Metcalf,  daughter  of  Judge  Metcalf, 
who,  with  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Catherine,  survives  him. 

The  campaign,  known  as  the  Three-Legged  Campaign,  devel- 
oped into  a battle  of  orators.  Both  Gen.  Ewing  and  Gen.  Rice  made 
active  campaigns,  toured  the  state  and  addressed  audiences  everywhere 
they  went.  Both  parties  imported  speakers  from  outside  states  and 
every  county  in  Ohio  resounded  with  the  oratory  of  Democrat  and 
Republican  until  every  voter  in  the  state  had  an  opportunity  to  hear 
of  the  iniquities  of  both  parties  and  to  compare  the  promises  each 
made.  The  promises  of  the  Republicans  proved  most  inviting  for 
Foster  received  more  votes  than  the  other  four  candidates  for  Governor. 
He  had  a plurality  of  1 7,000  over  Ewing,  and  Ewing  was  personally 
a popular  man  of  superior  ability.  The  Greenback  candidate  polled 
only  9,000  votes,  the  Prohibitionist  4,000,  and  the  Socialist  but  547 

The  following  sketch  of  the  Democratic  nominee  appeared  in 
the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Ohio: 

General  Thomas  Ewing,  was  bom  August  7,  1829,  in  Lan- 
caster, Ohio.  He  was  a son  of  Senator  Thomas  Ewing,  the  famous 
lawyer  and  statesman.  His  mother,  through  whom  he  was  related 
to  James  Gillespie  Blaine,  was  Maria  Wills  Boyle,  a granddaughter 
of  Neal  Gillespie,  who  emigrated  from  County  Donegal,  Ireland, 
and  became  a man  of  eminence  in  western  Pennsylvania  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.  His  mother’s  father,  Hugh  Boyle,  also  a 
native  of  Donegal,  took  active  part  in  a political  conspiracy  and,  in 
1791  , was  forced  to  flee  to  America,  where  for  forty  years  he  was 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  for  Fairfield  County.  At  nine- 
teen Mr.  Ewing  was  a private  secretary  to  President  Taylor.  In 
1852  he  entered  Brown  University,  where  he  was  popular  with  fac- 
ulty and  students.  Those  who  knew  him  then  recall  his  splendid 
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physique;  his  intellectual,  transparent  countenance;  his  genial  temper; 
his  strong  anti-slavery  feeling,  and  his  hatred  of  injustice  in  every  form. 
The  warm  admiration  which  the  president,  the  illustrious  Dr.  Way- 
land,  showed  for  him  was  one  of  the  pleasant  recollections  of  his  life. 
From  Brown  University  he  went  to  Cincinnati  and  entered  the  law 
office  of  the  Honorable  Henry  Stanbery,  and  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School.  In  1855  he  began  practice  in  Cincinnati.  Soon  after  he  was 
employed  by  Mr.  John  W.  Andrews,  a prominent  lawyer  of  Colum- 
bus, to  assist  in  defending  three  actions  at  law  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  for  infringement  of  “Parker’s  Patent  Reaction  and 
Percussion  Water  Wheel.”  Success  in  these  led  to  his  being  retained 
to  defend  over  fifty  other  cases  brought  on  the  same  patent.  In  most 
of  these  he  pleaded  the  Ohio  statute  of  limitations,  the  patent  having 
expired  six  years  before  the  suits  were  commenced.  The  plea  was 
sustained.  Upon  this  point  the  Circuit  Courts  were  divided  for  many 
years,  but  the  Supreme  Court  in  1895  decided  that  State  statutes 
apply  in  such  cases.  On  January  18,  1856,  Mr.  Ewing  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Ellen  Ewing  Cox,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Cox 
of  Piqua,  Ohio,  a minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  distinguished 
for  zeal  and  eloquence.  Though  Mr.  Ewing  was  reared  a Catholic, 
he  did  not  accept  the  doctrines  of  infallibility.  By  mental  constitu- 
tion he  was  unable  to  limit  Christianity  to  any  denomination,  but  he 
believed  in  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Divine  Master  and  Savior.  Early 
in  1857  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
for  the  practice  of  law.  Later,  the  firm  included  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman,  who  was  married  to  his  elder  sister,  Ellen  Boyle  Ewing, 
and  Daniel  McCook.  In  the  Civil  War,  three  members  of  the  firm 
attained  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and  the  fourth  became  the 
great  hero  of  Atlanta  and  the  march  to  the  sea.  During  the  famous 
struggle  which  resulted  in  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a free  State, 
Mr.  Ewing  rendered  a service  to  freedom  of  much  historic  interest. 
The  administrations  of  Presidents  Pierce  and  Buchanan  favored  the 
pro-slavery  party,  which,  until  the  fall  of  1857,  controlled  the  Terri- 
torial government.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  a convention  was 
elected  to  frame  a Constitution  under  which  the  Territory  might  be 
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admitted.  The  free-state  party,  knowing  that  its  votes  would  not  be 
counted,  took  no  part  in  the  election  of  members  of  this  convention. 
It  met  in  the  fall,  and  was  presided  over  by  John  Calhoun,  the 
United  States  surveyor-general.  It  framed  the  “Lecompton  Consti- 
tution,” and  submitted  to  popular  vote,  not  the  entire  Constitution, 
but  only  the  question  whether  the  Constitution  should  be  adopted 
with  or  without  provision  for  slavery.  Even  if  slavery  were  rejected, 
the  slaves  then  in  Kansas  would  remain  slaves.  A separate  election 
was  ordered,  to  be  held  after  that  on  the  Constitution,  for  choosing 
officers  under  it.  The  convention  appointed  the  judges  of  both 
elections,  and  directed  Calhoun  to  canvass  all  returns.  The  free- 
state  party  declined  to  participate  in  the  first  election,  and  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted  with  slavery.  The  pro-slavery  party  hoped  that 
the  free-soilers  would  also  ignore  the  election  of  officers,  in  which 
event  the  Democratic  Congress  and  President  would  admit  Kansas  as 
a slave  state  completely  officered  by  pro-slavery  men.  In  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  a free-state  convention  met  to  determine  the  party 
policy.  The  radical  free-state  leaders  in  the  convention  were  deter- 
mined on  the  adoption  of  what  was  called  the  “non-voting”  policy, 
because  they  opposed  any  recognition  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution 
and  therefore  opposed  participation  in  the  election  of  officers  under  it. 
And  the  followers  of  old  John  Brown  opposed  all  peaceful  measures 
and  sought  to  provoke  war  with  the  National  authority  in  the  Terri- 
tory, hoping  that,  once  started,  it  would  result  in  the  destruction  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States.  The  conservative  men  in  the  conven- 
tion, including  Mr.  Ewing,  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  free-state 
party  had  recently  gained  control  of  the  Territorial  legislature,  advised 
the  “voting-policy.”  They  knew  their  party  largely  outnumbered 
the  pro-slavery  party,  and  hoped  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  legislature, 
they  could  enforce  a fair  election,  and  choose  free-soilers  to  all  the 
State  offices.  Then  if  the  State  should  be  admitted  under  the  Le- 
compton Constitution,  the  State  government,  which  could  act  without 
Congressional  supervision,  could  call  a new  convention  to  adopt  a 
Constitution  prohibiting  slavery.  After  a protracted  debate,  the 
“voting  policy”  was  about  to  be  adopted  by  the  convention,  when 
suddenly  E.  B.  Whitman,  one  of  the  radical  opponents  of  that  policy. 
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strode  into  the  convention  hall,  booted  and  spurred  and  covered  with 
mud,  and  in  a violent  speech  asserted  that  battle  was  joined  between 
free  soilers  and  Federal  troops  at  Sugar  Mound,  eighty  miles  away, 
whence  he  had  come  to  call  the  people  to  arms.  The  excitement 
which  followed  was  furious.  Mr.  Ewing  vehemently  denounced 
Whitman’s  statement  as  false ; but  despite  his  efforts  the  trick,  for  trick 
it  was,  succeeded.  The  convention  declared  for  the  “non-voting” 
policy.  This  declaration  created  the  final  crisis  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom  in  Kansas.  The  situation  was  desperate.  The  date  was 
December  24th.  The  election  was  set  for  January  4th.  The 
settled  portion  of  the  Territory  was  larger  than  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  without  a railroad.  Mr.  Ewing’s  temperament  qualified  him  to 
meet  the  situation.  He  was  effective  in  emergencies.  Now,  when 
most  of  his  party  associates  were  disheartened,  he  bolted  the  conven- 
tion, though  only  fifteen  or  twenty  out  of  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  delegates  followed.  The  bolters  nominated  a full  ticket,  can- 
vassed the  territory,  sending  newspapers  and  ballots  by  couriers  to 
every  settlement,  and,  in  spite  of  bitter  opposition  from  radical  leaders 
and  press,  brought  most  of  the  free-state  party  to  the  polls.  Mr. 
Ewing  contributed  to  this  canvass  all  the  money  he  had  and  could 
borrow,  amounting  to  over  one  thousand  dollars.  The  pro-slavery 
leaders,  finding  themselves  outvoted,  resorted  to  enormous  frauds  in 
the  count,  and  Calhoun  officially  proclaimed  the  election  of  the  pro- 
slavery candidates.  Thereupon  Mr.  Ewing  procured  the  appointment 
of  a commission  by  the  Territorial  legislature  to  investigate  the  elec- 
tion returns.  The  investigation,  which  he  mainly  conducted,  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  original  returns,  buried  in  a candle-box  under  a 
wood  pile,  on  the  premises  of  the  surveyor-general  at  Lecompton. 
They  were  full  of  plain  forgeries.  The  Democratic  party  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  Buchanan  administration  abandoned  the  attempt  to 
admit  the  Territory  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  which  fell 
covered  with  execration  and  infamy.  This  closed  successfully  the 
long  struggle  against  slavery  in  Kansas.  Early  in  1858  Mr.  Ewing’s 
father,  who,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  sentiment  in  Washington,  had 
been  his  constant  and  wise  adviser,  wrote  to  him : 
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“I  am  much  pleased  with  the  course  you  have  taken,  and  borne 
through,  in  what  is  justly  considered  the  crisis  of  the  day,  involving 
the  fate  of  Kansas  and  the  present  peace  of  the  Union.  It  was  fortu- 
nate for  you  that  the  occasion  offered,  and  having  made  the  most  of 
it  you  have  done  more  to  give  yourself  a desirable  reputation  than, 
under  other  circumstances,  you  might  have  been  able  to  do  in  a well- 
spent  life.” 

When,  in  January,  1861 , Kansas  was  admitted  under  a free  Con- 
stitution, Mr.  Ewing,  then  but  thirty-one  years  of  age,  was  elected 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  served  less  than  two  years, 
but  established  a high  reputation  as  a jurist.  With  him  “the  law 
stood  for  justice  and  the  judge  for  righteousness.”  In  September, 
1862,  he  resigned  the  chief-justiceship  to  enter  the  Union  army,  and 
recruited  the  Eleventh  Regiment  Kansas  Volunteer  Infantry,  of  which 
he  was  elected  colonel.  For  gallant  conduct  at  Prairie  Grove,  one  of 
the  fiercest  battles  of  the  war,  he  was  commissioned  a brigadier  gen- 
eral on  March  13,  1863,  by  special  order  of  President  Lincoln.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  “District  of  the  Border,”  comprising  the  State  of 
Kansas  and  the  western  portion  of  Missouri — a “hornets*  nest  of  a 
district,”  as  he  called  it.  This  command,  for  which  his  acquaintance 
and  influence  especially  fitted  him,  he  held  from  June,  1863,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1864.  While  in  command  of  this  district  on  August  25,  1863, 
he  issued  an  order  known  as  “Order  No.  1 1 ,”  directing  the  depopu- 
lation of  large  portions  of  four  border  counties  of  western  Missouri. 
By  the  order  the  loyal  inhabitants  were  required  to  remove  to  the 
military  posts,  the  disloyal  to  remove  out  of  the  counties.  It  was  a 
severe  measure,  but  the  only  way  of  surmounting  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome.  These  counties,  after  having  suffered  much  from  Kan- 
sas Redlegs  under  Jennison  and  other  predatory  leaders,  whom  Gen- 
eral Ewing  suppressed  with  a strong  hand,  had  become  the  base  of 
operations  of  about  a thousand  Missouri  guerrillas,  under  Quantrill, 
who  incessantly  raided  southern  Kansas.  Speaking  of  the  issuance 
of  the  order.  General  Ewing,  at  a reception  tendered  him  in  Kansas 
City  in  1 890,  said : 

“I  remember  when  I came  here,  that  on  my  trip  to  Independ- 
ence along  a road  by  which  I had  once  seen  beautiful  farm  houses  so 
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thickly  located  as  to  make  it  almost  seem  a great  long  street,  I saw, 
with  but  one  exception,  only  the  monuments  which  Jennison  left, 
blackened  chimneys.  But  one  house  between  Kansas  City  and  Inde- 
pendence was  inhabited.  About  that  time  I went  to  Nevada,  which  I 
had  remembered  as  a pretty  town.  Arriving  there,  I did  not  find  a 
human  being  in  the  place — it  was  entirely  deserted — not  even  a cat, 
dog  or  domestic  animal  of  any  kind  could  be  seen,  save  some  cows 
that  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  court  house,  which  had  been  left 
in  ruins,  the  records  being  trampled  beneath  the  hoofs  of  the  cows. 

“Every  expedition  I sent  out  to  overtake  the  guerrillas  failed 
to  achieve  the  object  sought.  We  could  not  overtake  them.  On 
every  side  of  us  were  living,  people  who  not  only  befriended  and 
sympathized  with  the  guerrillas,  but  furnished  them  with  advanta- 
geous information  as  to  the  movements  of  the  army  or  any  detachment. 
After  they  had  committed  many  depredations  and  then  penetrated  to 
Lawrence,  where  they  murdered  nearly  200  people  in  cold  blood  and 
burned  the  city,  I knew  some  decisive  measure  had  to  be  adopted. 
The  Kansas  people  were  aroused,  and  it  seems  providential  inter- 
ference that  stayed  them  from  going  into  Missouri  and  at  least  mur- 
dering those  people  they  knew  kept  the  guerrillas  posted.  I believe 
as  to  General  Schofield  and  I know  as  to  myself,  that  Order  No.  1 1 was 
issued  out  of  a spirit  of  mercy  to  the  people  whose  homes  were  in  the 
border  counties.  It  was  a deliberate  order  and  my  judgment  has 
never  faltered  an  instant.  But  I confess  I have  suffered  a great  deal 
from  the  weak  and  partisan  construction  put  upon  it.  When  it  was 
issued  and  before  it  went  into  effect,  Montgomery  Blair  made  an 
appeal  to  President  Lincoln  to  have  it  revoked.  In  turn  President 
Lincoln  called  upon  General  Schofield  for  an  explanation — and  the 
order  went  into  effect.  It  was  to  me  the  only  means  of  restoring 
peace.  Those  people  were  told  that  they  must  move  and  they  did  so 
without  any  show  of  military  interference,  and  I am  sure  were  no 
more  inconvenienced  than  any  of  you  would  be  today  who  had  to 
change  your  place  of  abode.  All  you  people,  who  were  with  me, 
remonstrated  with  me  about  that  order  and  I know  his  heart  was 
right,  but  he  didn’t  know.  I have  been  pelted  by  the  Democratic 
party  on  this  account;  and  the  charge  that  I was  cruel  to  my  fellow 
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beings  while  in  a position  to  command  is  galling.  Yet  if  I had  it  all 
to  do  over  again  I would  do  it  in  the  same  way.” 

After  General  Ewing  had  thus  removed  the  spies  and  purveyors 
from  “the  hills  of  the  robbers,”  Quantrill,  unable  to  continue  the 
vendetta,  led  the  guerrillas  south.  Under  General  Ewing’s  firm  ad- 
ministration re-settlement  of  the  country  soon  began,  and  the  Border 
War,  which  had  raged  for  eight  years,  was  ended  forever.  General 
Ewing  conducted  one  campaign  where  he  displayed  military  ability 
sufficient,  had  the  operations  been  larger,  to  give  him  rank  as  a 
great  commander.  In  September,  1 864,  the  distinguished  confederate 
lieutenant  general.  Sterling  Price,  a brigadier  general  in  the  Mexican 
War,  once  governor  of  Missouri,  and  a man  of  great  political  in- 
fluence in  the  State,  crossed  the  Arkansas  river  with  20,000  men, 
and  marched  on  St.  Louis.  By  capturing  that  city  he  hoped  to 
bring  Missouri  into  the  Confederacy,  thus  securing  a great  base  of 
supplies,  and  possibly  so  discrediting  the  administration  as  to  prevent 
the  reelection  of  President  Lincoln  in  November.  General  Rose- 
crans  was  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  and  Gen- 
eral Ewing  of  the  District  of  Southeast  Missouri.  The  Federal  troops 
were  scattered  in  small  detachments  at  important  towns,  and  could 
not  be  concentrated  in  numbers  sufficient  to  defeat  General  Price’s 
large  army.  The  only  chance  of  averting  the  immense  loss  of  pres- 
tige and  resources  which  the  surrender  of  St.  Louis  would  involve 
was  to  check  General  Price  until  the  city  could  be  reinforced  with 
troops  brought  from  other  States,  by  holding  fast  to  Fort  Davidson, 
a small  work  with  capacity  of  about  a thousand  men,  situated  in  a 
low  valley  ninety  miles  south  of  St.  Louis  at  the  village  of  Pilot  Knob, 
so  called  from  a near-by  hill.  In  this  fort  were  large  quantities  of 
ordnance,  and  commissary’s  and  quartermaster’s  supplies,  which  Gen- 
eral Price  sorely  needed.  General  Rosecrans,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  General  Ewing,  sent  him  to  Fort  Davidson.  He  reached  there 
on  the  morning  of  Monday,  September  26,  instructed  to  hold  the 
fort  against  any  detachment,  but  to  evacuate  should  General  Price’s 
main  army  move  against  it.  He  found  the  main  army  approach- 
ing; but  the  advantage  of  delaying  the  enemy  if  only  for  two  or 
three  days  was  so  great,  that,  as  he  says  in  his  report,  he  “resolved 
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to  stand  fast  and  take  the  chances.”  He  held  Shut-in-Gap,  four 
miles  below  the  fort,  throughout  the  26th,  and  then  fell  back  to 
a gap  about  one  thousand  yards  from  the  fort,  between  Shepherd’s 
Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob.  Early  Tuesday  morning  his  troops  were 
ejected  from  this  gap,  the  enemy  following  and  moving  down  the 
hillside  in  strong  force.  The  guns  at  the  fort  drove  them  back  with 
heavy  loss.  The  gap  was  retaken,  again  lost,  and  again  the  artillery 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  hillsides.  But  in  the  afternoon  they 
swarmed  into  the  valley  in  such  numbers  that  General  Ewing  had 
to  draw  in  his  entire  command.  The  enemy  made  one  splendid 
assault  upon  the  fort,  and  were  repulsed  with  terrible  slaughter. 
General  Price,  thinking  he  had  the  little  garrison,  as  General  Ewing 
afterward  said,  “like  a nut  in  a cracker,”  mounted  guns  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills  preparatory  to  shelling  the  fort  next  day.  About  mid- 
night General  Ewing  evacuated.  He  slipped  through  the  enemy’s 
lines  along  a road  opened,  as  has  since  transpired,  by  the  strategy  of 
a Union  woman  of  the  neighborhood,  who  having  by  an  invitation  to 
a barbecue  tolled  off  the  Confederate  Colonel  Dobbins  and  his  hungry 
command,  sent  word  that  the  Potosi  road  was  unguarded.  The  fort 
was  blown  up  soon  after  the  troops  withdrew.  Then  began  a life  or 
death  retreat  toward  a fortified  camp  at  Rolla,  1 00  miles  away.  The 
command  was  pursued  by  overwhelming  cavalry  forces,  and  embar- 
rassed by  refugees,  men,  women  and  children,  who  were  in  almost 
constant  panic;  but  before  it  was  overtaken  it  reached  a ridge  with 
precipitous  sides,  where  the  pursuers  could  not  head  it  off,  along 
which  it  retreated.  Its  rear  was  protected  by  veterans  of  the  14th 
Iowa  Infantry.  In  thirty-six  hours  it  reached  Leesburg,  sixty-five 
miles  from  Pilot  Knob,  where  it  had  to  leave  the  ridge,  and  was  soon 
completely  surrounded.  By  hard  fighting  a fortified  position  was 
reached.  The  command  was  so  exhausted  that  further  retreat  was 
impossible.  The  enemy  made  several  assaults  on  Friday,  and  appear- 
ing in  large  force  on  Saturday  they  reconnoitered  General  Ewing’s 
position.  Apparently  concluding  that  to  carry  it  by  assault  would  be 
too  costly,  they  drew  off,  and  on  October  2nd  the  band  of  heroes 
marched  into  Rolla.  General  Ewing’s  total  loss  did  not  exceed  350 
men,  while  the  enemy’s  loss  exceeded  1,500  men  at  Fort  Davidson 
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alone.  General  Price  was  delayed  a week,  during  which  St.  Louis 
was  reinforced.  The  attack  was  abandoned  and  the  invading  army 
was  driven  from  Missouri  without  capturing  an  important  town. 
General  Ewing  was  made  a brevet  major  general  for  meritorious  con- 
duct at  Pilot  Knob.  He  resigned  on  February  23,  1865,  at  the  close 
of  the  war  in  the  West.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  removed  to  the 
city  of  Washington,  where  he  enjoyed  for  six  years  a large  and 
lucrative  practice.  He  was  at  different  times  in  partnership  with  his 
father.  Senator  O.  H.  Browning,  and  his  brother.  General  Charles 
Ewing.  He  was  the  general  attorney  for  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company.  He  defended  Arnold,  Spangler  and  Dr.  Mudd  when  on 
trial  with  Mrs.  Surratt  and  four  others  before  a military  commission 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  assassinate  President  Lincoln.  In  the 
words  of  a writer  of  authority,  he  “became  the  leading  spirit  of  the 

defense  * * * and  wrought  the  miracle  of  plucking  from  the 

deadly  clutches  of  the  judge-advocates  the  lives  of  every  one  of  the 
men  he  defended.”  During  this  period  he  opposed  the  reconstruction 
policy  of  the  Republican  party.  His  objections  were  that  it  would 

proscribe  the  whites  of  the  South  and  make  the  negroes  the  rulers; 

that  their  government  would  have  to  be  propped  by  bayonets  and 
must  fall  when  the  support  was  withdrawn ; that  it  would  prove  a vast 
burden  on  the  North  and  destructive  to  the  South,  and  was  wholly 
unconstitutional.  He  addressed  the  soldiers’  convention  which  met  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  September,  1 866.  Of  this  address  James  G.  Blaine 
says,  in  his  Twenty  Years  of  Congress:  “The  only  noteworthy  speech 
in  the  convention  was  delivered  by  General  Thomas  Ewing  * * * 

He  and  Mr.  Browning  were  law  partners  at  the  time  of  Mr.  John- 
son’s accession,  and  both  now  resolved  to  oppose  the  Republican 
party.  General  Ewing’s  loss  was  regretted  by  a large  number  of 
friends.  He  had  inherited  talent  and  capacity  of  a high  order,  was 
rapidly  rising  in  his  profession,  and  seemed  destined  to  an  inviting 
political  career  in  the  party  to  which  he  had  belonged  from  its  first 
organization.  In  supporting  the  policy  of  President  Johnson  he  made 
a large  sacrifice, — large  enough  certainly  to  free  his  action  from  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  any  other  motive  than  conviction  of  duty.” 
President  Johnson  offered  Mr.  Ewing  the  positions  of  secretary  of 
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war  and  attorney-general;  but  he  declined  both  offers.  In  1870  he 
removed  to  Lancaster,  with  ample  means  acquired  in  his  profession, 
and  embarked  in  the  work  of  developing  the  Hocking  valley.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  construction  of  the  Ohio  Central  Railway. 
But  the  panic  of  1873  robbed  him  of  all  pecuniary  return  from  his 
efforts,  and  cast  upon  him  a vast  indebtedness,  which  he  could  easily 
have  avoided,  but  which  he  struggled  to  pay  during  the  remaining 
quarter  century  of  his  life.  He  was  a member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Ohio  in  1872,  where  his  legal  attainments  and 
admirable  powers  of  debate  gave  him  a leading  place.  But  the  pro- 
posed Constitution  failed  of  adoption  by  the  people.  In  the  financial 
discussions  following  the  war  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
in  1879,  General  Ewing  was  pronounced  in  his  opposition  to  the 
various  statutes  devised  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  currency  and 
effect  the  payment  of  the  government  bonds  in  gold.  He  opposed 
the  law  of  1869  which  declared  that  bonds,  the  principal  of  which 
was  originally  made  payable  in  greenbacks,  should  be  paid  in  coin. 
In  1871  he  attacked  the  refunding  operations  of  the  government,  and 
the  policy  of  currency  contraction,  from  which  he  anticipated  com- 
mercial disaster,  an  anticipation  fulfilled  in  the  panic  of  1873.  In 
January,  1875,  the  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  providing  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  He  aroused  the  Democratic  party 
against  the  resumption  policy,  and  for  the  next  four  years  was  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Greenback  movement.  In  1875 
William  Allen  was  nominated  for  governor  upon  a platform  written 
by  General  Ewing  which  squarely  opposed  resumption.  In  1876 
Allen  G.  Thurman  sought  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
Presidency.  Though  less  pronounced  in  opposition  to  resumption 
than  was  Governor  Allen,  Senator  Thurman  was  General  Ewing’s 
preference  for  the  nomination,  but  upon  condition  that  the  declara- 
tion of  financial  policy  adopted  in  1875  should  not  be  modified. 
When  the  State  Convention  met  in  Cincinnati  the  followers  of 
Senator  Thurman,  led  by  the  Honorable  Frank  Hurd,  controlled  its 
organization  and  introduced  resolutions  which  in  effect  declared  for 
the  abandonment  of  opposition  to  the  resumption  policy.  Minority 
resolutions  re-affirming  the  platform  of  1875  were  reported  by  Gov- 
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ernor  William  D.  Morgan.  At  a moment  when  defeat  seemed  certain 
General  Ewing  mounted  to  the  stand.  “I  rise,”  said  he,  “not  to 
speak  for  a man,  but  for  the  cause.”  By  a powerful  and  impassioned 
speech  he  carried  the  Morgan  resolutions.  He  himself  presented  the 
name  of  William  Allen,  at  St.  Louis,  as  the  nominee  of  the  Ohio 
Democracy.  General  Ewing  represented  the  Lancaster  district  in 
Congress  from  1877  to  1881,  where  he  advocated  the  remonetization 
of  silver,  and  became  the  leader  in  the  successful  fight  to  amend  the 
resumption  scheme  so  as  to  provide  that  the  greenbacks  should  be 
reissued  instead  of  being  destroyed  when  once  presented  for  redemp- 
tion. But  for  this  amendment  the  currency,  already  reduced  in 
volume,  would  have  been  greatly  contracted,  to  the  immeasurable 
distress  of  the  individual  classes.  And  resumption  would  have  been 
impossible,  as  Secretary  Sherman  admitted,  in  his  interview  with  the 
committee  on  finance,  March  19,  1878,  when  the  question  was  put  to 
him  by  Senator  Allison:  “In  other  words,  you  think  we  cannot 

come  to  and  maintain  specie  payments  without  the  power  to  reissue?” 
To  which  Secretary  Sherman  answered:  “I  do  not  think  we  can.” 

On  the  money  question  General  Ewing  was  unwarrantably  charged 
with  advocating  inflation.  His  position  was,  in  fact,  the  conservative 
position.  He  sought  to  preserve  the  greenbacks  and  to  avert  the  fall 
in  prices  which  forced  resumption  produced.  He  proposed  to  retire 
the  national  bank  currency  and  fix  by  constitutional  amendment  the 
volume  of  the  greenback  currency  and  its  enlargement  in  proportion 
to  the  annual  percentage  of  increase  in  the  population.  In  Congress  he 
was  also  largely  instrumental  in  stopping  the  employment  of  Federal 
troops  and  supervisors  at  elections  conducted  under  State  laws. 
Respecting  the  tariff  he  was  a moderate  protectionist.  During  his 
last  year  in  Congress  a bill  was  reported  unanimously  from  the  com- 
mittee on  the  postal  service  which  proposed  a very  large  reduction  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  service  in  the  far  West.  Any  one  familiar 
with  the  conduct  of  business  in  Congress  knows  how  all  but  certainly 
the  unanimous  report  of  a committee  controls.  General  Ewing  knew 
that  the  people  affected  would  suffer  by  the  proposed  changes,  and 
after  a vigorous  debate  he  carried  an  amendment  continuing  the  usual 
appropriations.  In  closing  his  speech  he  referred  to  the  famous 
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pony-express  established  by  Ben  Holliday  before  the  war,  between  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  and  San  Francisco,  and  in  one  of  his  happiest 
expressions  likened  it  to  a “spider’s  thread  swung  across  the  desert.” 
In  1 879  General  Ewing  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of 
Ohio,  but  was  defeated  after  a brilliant  campaign  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Nation,  it  being  recognized  that  success  would  place 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  presidential  possibilities.  Intensely  dem- 
ocratic, he  aimed  to  serve  the  whole  people,  and  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions;  and  the  Democracy  of  Ohio  honored  him  with  a 
devotion  such  as  has  been  enjoyed  by  few  men.  In  1881  he  retired 
from  Congress  and  from  politics.  Removing  to  Yonkers,  New  York, 
in  1882,  he  practiced  law  in  New  York  City.  He  was  for  many 
years  in  partnership  with  the  Honorable  Milton  I.  Southard,  formerly 
of  Ohio,  who  had  represented  the  Zanesville  District  in  Congress.  In 
1893  he  organized  the  firm  of  Ewing,  Whitman  & Ewing,  in  order 
to  join  with  him  his  sons,  Thomas  and  Hampton  Denman  Ewing.  In 
1895  he  was  attorney  to  the  department  of  buildings  of  New  York 
City.  He  delivered  addresses  on  numerous  public  occasions,  which 
he  prepared  with  great  care.  In  an  address  before  the  Law  School 
of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  he  favored  the  abolition 
of  the  requirement  of  unanimity  of  the  jury  in  civil  cases,  and  the 
codification  of  the  “private  law.”  In  closing  he  said: 

“Gentlemen,  always  recollect  that  you  are  American  lawyers, 
and  owe  allegiance  to  the  people.  Be  loyal  to  your  sovereign  in  word 
and  deed.  The  experiment  of  self-government  has  been  concluded 
and  is  a world  acknowledged  success.  * * * Exert  your  influence 
in  perfecting  the  law,  and  in  administering  it  expeditiously,  economic- 
ally and  justly.  Seek  to  make  a law-suit  a terror  to  evil  doers  only. 
Guard  the  liberty  of  the  people  and  that  equality  which  is  the  soul  of 
free  government.  Punish  abuse,  oppression  and  corruption  wherever 
and  however  they  appear  in  the  profession  or  in  the  courts.  So  that 
the  people  may  forget  the  grievances  of  which  poets  and  novelists 
have  bitterly  and  mournfully  written;  and  Oily  Gammon,  and  Samp- 
son Brass,  and  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce,  and  poor  little  Miss  Flite, 
may  be  remembered  only  as  myths  showing  the  griefs  of  the  olden 
times;  and  so  that  American  jurisprudence  may  illustrate  Sir  Matthew 
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Hale’s  lofty  and  eloquent  tribute  to  law:  ‘All  things  on  earth  do  her 
reverence,  the  least  as  feeling  her  protection,  the  greatest  as  not  exempt 
from  her  power.  Her  voice  is  the  harmony  of  the  world ; her  seat  in 
the  bosom  of  God.’  ” 

General  Ewing  was  a founder  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York 
in  1886,  and  its  president  until  1889.  He  loved  the  people  of  Ohio, 
and  hoped  to  return  to  live  in  Lancaster,  at  or  near  which  city 
lived,  with  their  families,  his  brothers,  General  Hugh  Boyle  and 
Judge  Philemon  Beecher  Ewing,  his  sister,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Steele,  his 
eldest  son,  William  Cox  Ewing,  and  elder  daughter,  Mrs.  Edwin  S. 
Martin.  General  Ewing  was  struck  down  by  a cable  car  in  New 
York  on  January  20,  1896.  He  was  taken  to  his  apartment  where 
he  was  living  with  his  wife  and  younger  daughter  Beall.  He  died  on 
the  morning  of  January  21,  without  recovering  consciousness.  He 
was  buried  at  Yonkers  on  the  Friday  following.  His  wife  and  all  his 
children  survive  him.  In  his  every  day  life  he  was  pure  and  unself- 
ish. Though  full  of  high  ambition,  he  was  hopeful  and  cheerful 
under  adversity  and  disappointment.  In  manner  he  was  dignified 
and  simple;  in  conversation  ready  and  interesting,  full  of  humor  and 
amiability.  Always  generous  and  approachable,  he  had  hosts  of 
friends.  No  one  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  “His  hand  gave  help, 
his  heart  compassion.’’  He  was  an  affectionate  son  and  brother,  a 
loving  father,  a devoted  husband.  In  noting  his  death  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  said: 

“Though  General  Thomas  Ewing  removed  to  New  York  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  he  resided  still  in  the  warm  affections  of  the  people 
of  Ohio.  His  death  will  be  mourned  in  every  community  in  which 
he  ever  lived.  Thomas  Ewing  was  an  ideal  gentleman.  Handsome 
in  person,  easy  and  gracious  in  manner,  and  lofty  in  his  ideals,  he 
made  a deep  impression  on  everybody  he  met.  He  was  a gallant  and 
effective  soldier,  an  able  lawyer,  a sincere  statesman,  and  a politician 
who  set  a high  moral  example  in  the  practice  of  politics.  He  was 
worthy  to  be  the  son  of  the  eminent  Thomas  Ewing  of  old,  whose 
name  is  inseparably  woven  in  the  history  of  Ohio  and  the  administra- 
tion of  national  affairs.’’ 
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In  1875  Congress  passed  a law  providing  that  “on  and  after  the 
first  day  of  January,  1879,  specie  payment  should  be  resumed  in  the 
United  States,  that  had  been  discontinued  in  1861  In  1 877  Thomas 
Ewing  of  Ohio,  drafted  a bill  to  repeal  the  act  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  but  defeated  in  the  Senate.  Therefore,  on  January  1,  1879, 
specie  payment  was  resumed. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 


The  Campaign  of  1880 — Attitude  of  Republican  Party  Toward 
Hayes — James  A.  Garfield  Elected  State  Senator — The  Re- 
publican State  Convention — The  Democrats  Hold  Two  State 
Conventions  in  1880 — The  National  Democratic  Convention — 
Nomination  of  Gen.  Hancock  for  President — The  Republican 
National  Convention — Nomination  of  James  A.  Garfield — Re- 
sult of  the  Election — John  Sherman  Elected  United  States  Sen- 
ator— The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1881 — Nomina- 
tion of  John  W.  Bookwalter  for  Governor — Effect  Upon  the 
State  Election — Reelection  of  Governor  Foster — State  Elec- 
tion of  1882  Favorable  to  Democrats. 

. The  year  1880  found  the  Democratic  Party  without  a national 
leader.  Tilden  had  practically  retired  from  politics,  disgusted  if  not 
broken  hearted  over  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election  of  1876, 
and  no  other  man  in  the  party  had  assumed  national  prominence.  The 
Republican  Party  was  not  without  astute  political  leaders,  but  the 
party  was  in  a dilemma.  Although  they  had  jammed  him  into  the 
Presidential  chair  by  corrupt  methods,  the  Republicans  were  wise 
enough  to  know  that  they  dare  not  present  him  to  the  country  for  re- 
nomination. Besides  this  Hayes  had  reversed  the  policy  of  Grant  in 
regard  to  giving  military  support  to  the  state  governments  of  Louisiana 
and  South  Carolina  with  the  result  that  the  Republicans  in  those  states 
were  deposed  from  the  offices  to  which  they  had  been  elected  and  their 
places  given  to  Democrats.  The  majority  of  the  Republicans  of  the 
North  condemned  the  President  for  his  course  in  this  matter  and  the 
party  became  divided.  This  led  the  Democrats  to  hope  for  success  at 
the  national  election  of  1 880,  but  they  made  a move  in  Congress  which 
lessened  their  chances  of  electing  a President.  From  1878  to  1880 
the  Democrats  had  a majority  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
they  revived  the  controversy  over  the  election  of  1 876  by  the  formation 
of  the  Potter  Investigating  Committee.  This  was  a threatened  attack 
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upon  the  Republicans  and  those  opposed  to  Hayes  and  his  administra- 
tion immediately  climbed  back  over  the  breastworks  and  a united  party 
looked  toward  the  election  of  another  candidate  than  Hayes. 

On  January  6,  1880,  the  Republican  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Ohio  met  in  caucus  to  nominate  a candidate  for  United 
States  Senator  and  decided  upon  James  A.  Garfield.  On  January 
7th,  the  Democratic  members  unanimously  nominated  Allen  G.  Thur- 
man to  succeed  himself.  On  January  13th  both  houses  voted  sep- 
arately for  United  States  Senator,  the  result  being  that  James  A.  Gar- 
field was  elected.  The  vote  stood:  in  the  Senate,  Garfield  20, 

Thurman  1 3 ; in  the  House,  Garfield  66,  Thurman  44.  The  following 
day,  on  joint  ballot,  Garfield  received  86  and  Thurman  58  votes,  the 
extra  vote  for  Thurman  being  cast  by  a Democratic  Senator  who  was 
absent  on  the  previous  day. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  early  in  the  year 
1880.  It  met  in  Columbus  on  April  28th.  John  R.  Malloy  of 
Franklin  County  was  temporary  secretary  and  William  McKinley  of 
Canton  temporary  chairman.  In  the  course  of  the  temporary  chair- 
man’s speech  the  names  of  John  Sherman  and  James  G.  Blaine  indi- 
cated that  both  of  these  men  would  be  candidates  for  the  presidency 
that  year.  Benjamin  Butterworth  of  Hamilton  County  was  made 
permanent  chairman  and  David  J.  Edwards  of  Trumbull,  secretary. 
The  following  state  ticket  was  nominated:  For  Secretary  of  State, 

Charles  Townsend  of  Athens  County;  for  Judge  of  Supreme  Court, 
George  W.  Mcllvaine  of  Tuscarawas;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court, 
Dwight  Crowell  of  Ashtabula;  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
Daniel  F.  DeWolf  of  Summit;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works, 
Stephen  R.  Hosmer  of  Muskingum. 

The  Democrats  of  Ohio  held  two  state  conventions  in  1880. 
They  first  met  at  Comstock’s  Opera  House,  at  Columbus,  on  May 
6th.  Frank  H.  Hurd  of  Lucas  County  was  temporary  chairman  and 
George  L.  Converse  of  Franklin  County  permanent  chairman.  Durbin 
Ward,  J.  H.  Wade,  Americus  V.  Rice  and  James  B.  Steedman  were 
chosen  as  delegates-at-large  to  the  national  convention  with  alternates 
of  Thomas  E.  Powell,  Charles  Hilt,  George  Spencer  and  Aaron  R. 
Van  Cleaf.  The  convention  instructed  the  delegates  to  vote  for  Allen 
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G.  Thurman  for  President,  and  also  to  vote  as  a unit  on  all  questions 
and  to  favor  the  time  honored  two-thirds  rule. 

The  second  convention  met  at  Cleveland,  July  21st,  with  Leroy 
D.  Thoman  as  presiding  officer.  The  committee  on  resolutions  includ- 
ed several  of  the  most  prominent  Democrats  in  the  State,  among  them 
being  George  Hoadly  of  Hamilton,  John  A.  McMahon  of  Mont- 
gomery, Rufus  P.  Spaulding  of  Cuyahoga,  Gen.  A.  J.  Warner  of 
Washington  and  William  E.  Fink  of  Perry.  The  platform  adopted 
was  very  brief.  It  simply  accepted  the  national  Democratic  platform 
as  the  platform  for  the  state  and  pledged  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  to 
support  Hancock  and  English,  the  nominees  of  the  national  convention. 
The  following  state  ticket  was  selected : Secretary  of  State,  William 

Lang  of  Seneca  County;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  Martin  D.  Follett 
of  Washington;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Richard  J.  Fanning  of  Frank- 
lin; Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  James  J.  Burns  of  Belmont; 
Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  William  J.  Jackson  of  Miami. 

The  National  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Cincinnati,  June 
22,  1880,  and  was  called  to  order  by  William  H.  Barnum  of  Con- 
necticut, chairman  of  the  national  committee.  George  Hoadly  of  Cin- 
cinnati was  temporary  chairman  and  delivered  a short  address.  On 
the  following  day  John  W.  Stevenson  of  Kentucky  was  elected  per- 
manent chairman  and  made  a lengthy  address.  A notable  incident 
of  the  convention  was  the  exclusion  of  the  Tammany  braves,  headed 
by  boss  John  Kelly,  because  of  their  declaration  that  if  Samuel  J.  Til- 
den  were  nominated  for  the  Presidency  Tammany  Hall  would  not 
support  him. 

When  the  business  of  nominating  the  Presidential  candidate  was 
reached  the  first  ballot  resulted  as  follows:  Hancock  171,  Bayard 

153  1-2,  Henry  B.  Payne  of  Ohio,  81,  Allen  G.  Thurman,  68  1-2, 
Stephen  J.  Field  of  California,  65,  William  R.  Morrison  of  Illinois, 
65,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  Indiana,  50  1-2,  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
38,  Thomas  Ewing,  10,  Horatius  Seymour  of  New  York,  8,  Samuel 
J.  Randall  of  Pennsylvania,  6,  W.  A.  Loveland  of  California,  5, 
Joseph  E.  McClelland,  3,  William  H.  English  of  Indiana,  1,  with 
some  scattering  votes  for  men  who  were  not  placed  in  nomination. 
Only  one  ballot  was  taken  that  day  and  on  Thursday,  the  24th,  the 
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New  York  delegates  announced  that  a letter  had  been  received  from 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  declining  to  be  considered  a candidate.  The  letter 
being  called  for  was  read  in  open  convention. 

The  second  ballot  was  then  ordered  and  resulted  as  follows: 
Hancock  320,  Randall  128  1-2,  Bayard  1 13,  Field  63  1-2,  Thurman 
50,  Hendricks  31,  English  19.  This  ballot  also  gave  Tilden  6, 
Parker  2,  and  Jewett  1.  On  request  a recall  of  the  states  was  taken 
and  the  vote  stood:  Hancock  705,  Hendricks  30,  Bayard  2,  Tilden 

1.  The  nomination  of  Hancock  was  then  made  unanimous  and 
William  H.  English  of  Indiana  was  nominated  for  Vice-President. 

The  convention  adopted  a platform  in  which  it  took  a strong 
stand  for  Civil  Service  and  against  special  privileges  and  put  itself  on 
record  regarding  the  Fraud  of  1 876  in  the  following  words: 

“The  great  fraud  of  1876-77,  by  which,  upon  a false  count  of 
the  electoral  vote  of  two  States,  the  candidate  defeated  at  the  polls 
was  declared  to  be  President,  and  for  the  first  time  in  American  history 
the  will  of  the  people  was  set  aside  under  the  threat  of  military  violence, 
struck  a deadly  blow  at  our  system  of  representative  government.  The 
Democratic  Party,  to  preserve  the  country  from  the  terrors  of  a civil 
war,  submitted  for  the  time  in  firm  and  patriotic  faith  that  the  people 
would  punish  this  crime  in  1 880 ; this  issue  precedes  and  dwarfs  every 
other.  It  imposes  a more  sacred  duty  upon  the  people  than  ever  before 
addressed  the  consciences  of  a nation  of  freemen.” 

The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  June  2, 
1880,  and  continued  in  session  until  the  8th.  Presidential  nominations 
were  numerous.  Many  warm  admirers  of  General  Grant  wished  to 
nominate  him  for  a third  term  and  in  thus  abandoning  the  righteous 
custom  established  by  Washington,  defended  themselves  with  the  ar- 
gument that  a Presidential  term  having  elapsed,  there  could  be  no  vio- 
lation of  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Constitution.  James  G.  Blaine 
was  the  choice  of  the  West  and  had  many  supporters  in  every  State 
in  the  Union.  John  Sherman  was  the  choice  of  Ohio  and  of  conser- 
vative business  men  all  over  the  country.  Senator  George  F.  Edmonds 
of  Vermont  had  many  warm  friends  as  also  had  E.  B.  Washburn  of 
Illinois  and  William  Windham  of  Minnesota.  There  was  much 
discussion  of  the  third  term  idea  all  over  the  country  and  James  G. 
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Blaine  instructed  his  followers  to  work  for  the  defeat  of  the  third  term 
first,  saying  that  success  in  defeating  it  was  vital,  while  his  nomination 
was  of  minor  importance.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  public  utter- 
ances of  leading  men  and  the  press  with  those  of  the  present  year  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt  has  taken  the  same  attitude  toward  the  third 
term  as  Grant  did  in  1 880. 

Many  Presidential  candidates  were  voted  for  and  twenty-eight 
ballots  were  taken  on  the  first  day  of  voting  which  was  the  sixth 
of  the  convention.  Grant  and  Blaine  led  throughout  that  day.  On 
the  twenty-ninth  ballot  Wisconsin  cast  1 7 votes  for  Garfield,  thus 
bringing  him  distinctly  into  the  contest  and  on  the  thirty-fifth  ballot 
he  received  50  votes.  On  that  ballot  Grant  had  313,  Blaine  257, 
Sherman  99,  with  other  candidates  still  receiving  a few  votes.  When 
the  thirty-fifth  ballot  was  reached  Ohio  gave  Garfield  45  votes,  put- 
ting Sherman  out  of  the  running.  Other  states  then  broke  to  him  and 
the  result  of  the  ballot  stood:  Garfield  399,  Grant  306,  Blaine  42, 

Washburn  5,  Sherman  3 ; and  the  chair  at  once  declared  Garfield  the 
nominee  of  the  convention.  Chester  A.  Arthur  of  New  York  was 
nominated  for  Vice-President. 

The  national  campaign  of  1880  was  noted  for  serious  charges 
made  by  the  Democrats  against  Garfield  which  were  not  substantiated 
and  for  ridicule  heaped  upon  General  Hancock  for  giving  utterance 
to  a great  political  truth.  Garfield  was  accused  of  being  concerned 
with  the  Credit  Mobilier  Scandal  and  the  number  “329”  was  freely 
used  in  the  campaign  as  a slur  upon  him.  That  number  represented 
the  number  of  dollars  that  he  was  alleged  to  have  received  as  a divi- 
dend from  the  promoters  of  the  Credit  Mobilier.  He  was  also  accused 
of  having  written  a letter  on  the  Chinese  question  which,  if  authentic, 
would  hurt  him  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

In  speaking  on  the  tariff  question  Hancock  made  the  assertion 
that  “the  tariff  is  a local  issue”  which  drew  upon  him  much  ridicule; 
a truth  now  recognized  and  one  which  had  been  amplified  by  historians 
long  before  Hancock  uttered  it,  although  they  have  expressed  it  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  no 
nation  that  extended  any  great  distance  north  and  south  ever  held  to- 
gether long,  because  of  the  opposing  interests  of  the  people. 
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Great  interest  was  taken  in  the  election  throughout  Ohio  and  a 
large  vote  was  cast  at  the  election.  Garfield  received  34,227  votes 
in  this  state  more  than  Hancock.  The  Greenback,  Prohibition  and 
American  parties  also  had  candidates  in  the  field,  but  that  vote  was 
very  small.  In  the  popular  vote  of  the  nation  Garfield  received  only 
seven  thousand  votes  more  than  Hancock,  the  vote  standing.  Repub- 
lican 4,449,033;  Democratic  4,442,033.  The  Republicans  elected 
their  state  officers  by  about  23,000  plurality.  In  the  Electoral  College 
Garfield  had  214  and  Hancock  133.  The  Republicans  also  elected 
1 5 of  the  20  Congressmen  in  Ohio. 

When  the  Legislature  met  in  January,  1881,  John  Sherman  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  over  Allen  G.  Thurman  by  a joint  vote 
of  84  to  52. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  of  1881  met  at  Cleveland  on 
June  8th,  with  A.  W.  Jones  of  Youngstown  as  temporary  chairman 
and  Henry  C.  Van  Vorhes  of  Zanesville  secretary.  John  Sherman 
was  permanent  chairman  and  David  J.  Edwards  of  Trumbull  County 
secretary.  Governor  Foster  was  renominated  and  Rees  G.  Richards 
was  named  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  ticket  was  completed  with 
Nicholas  Longworth  for  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  George  K.  Nash 
for  Attorney-General,  Joseph  Turney  for  Treasurer  of  State  ;George 
Paul  for  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works. 

Between  the  dates  of  the  state  conventions  of  the  two  leading 
parties  President  Garfield  was  shot  by  a degenerate  named  Guiteau 
whose  disordered  brain  became  fanatical  when  he  failed  to  secure  a 
political  appointment.  He  alleged  that  he  committed  the  deed  to  unite 
the  divided  Republican  party.  The  President  lingered  until  September 
19th,  when  he  died.  The  deed  aroused  expressions  of  horror  and 
grief  from  all  classes  of  people  irrespective  of  political  creed  or  belief. 
In  Ohio  the  sympathy  for  the  stricken  President  was  so  great  as  to 
cause  a suspension  of  all  business  on  the  day  he  was  shot,  and  on  the 
following  day  churches  all  over  the  state  were  crowded  while  prayers 
were  being  offered  for  his  recovery.  On  July  4th  the  usual  celebrations 
were  abandoned  and  instead  there  was  public  mourning  and  special 
services  in  the  churches  throughout  the  state. 
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The  Democratic  State  Convention  convened  at  Columbus,  July 
13th,  with  James  E.  Spear  of  Hamilton  County  temporary  chairman. 
Thomas  E.  Powell  of  Columbus  was  chosen  as  permanent  chairman. 
The  convention  was  notable  for  the  number  of  young  men  who  par- 
ticipated in  its  deliberations  and  many  of  the  active  old  timers  were 
absent  from  committees  on  which  their  names  had  been  accustomed  to 
appear. 

John  W.  Bookwalter  of  Clark  County  was  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor on  the  second  ballot  and  Edgar  M.  Johnson  of  Hamilton  County 
was  named  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  Edward  F.  Bingham  of  Frank- 
lin was  named  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Frank  C.  Daugherty  of 
Hardin  for  Attorney  General,  Alonzo  P.  Winslow  of  Cuyahoga  for 
Treasurer  of  State  and  John  Crowe  of  Defiance  for  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works. 

Hon.  John  W.  Bookwalter,  for  years  a dominant  figure  in  the 
political,  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  Ohio,  enjoys  the  proud 
distinction  of  being  the  world’s  most  extensive  cereal  farmer.  In 
addition  he  long  ago  climbed  to  first  rank  as  a philosopher.  In  schol- 
arship, running  the  full  gamut,  he  excels  and  is  a world  authority  on  a 
variety  of  subjects.  No  one  of  modern  or  even  ancient  times  has  ex- 
celled him  as  a traveller.  He  has  visited  all  of  the  great  art,  religious, 
historical  and  commercial  centers  of  the  world.  He  has  studied  the 
nations  of  the  globe  at  close  range.  He  has  penetrated  out  of  the  way 
spots.  Twice  in  Thibet  he  equalled  if  not  excelled  the  adventurous 
Landor.  The  first  outsider  to  go  over  the  Trans  Siberian  and  the 
Trans  Caspian  railways,  he  was  accorded  rare  privileges  and  showered 
with  unusual  honors  by  the  Russian  government.  His  travels  have  not 
been  without  thrills.  In  the  Ural  mountains  he  was  pursued  for  ten 
miles  by  murderous  Kurds.  Superior  horse  flesh  alone  saved  him  from 
leaving  a pile  of  human  bones  to  decorate  the  arid  waste  of  that  region. 
On  the  old  City  of  Paris  he  rode  for  a thousand  miles  in  a hair  raising 
voyage  to  Queenstown  with  a big  hole  punched  in  the  end  of  the  ship. 

Beginning  life  as  a poor  boy  with  meagre  opportunities  amid 
unpromising  surroundings  he  rose  by  sheer  force  and  genius  until  now 
his  name  is  well  known  in  two  hemispheres. 
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Farming  70,000  acres  of  land,  operating  a big  manufacturing 
plant  with  a world  wide  sale  of  a famous  product,  conducting  a hotel, 
and  looking  after  lesser  business  interests,  John  W.  Bookwalter  has 
been  not  only  a busy  but  a far  seeing  man.  Midas-like  everything 
he  has  touched  has  turned  to  gold,  but  in  this  he  has  found  no  great  sat' 
isfaction  except  as  a means  to  an  end.  It  is  in  his  scholarship  that 
he  takes  just  and  proper  pride.  It  is  in  his  books-epoch  making  pro- 
ductions, that  he  glories.  It  is  not  in  money  making  that  he  finds 
delight  but  rather  in  studying  the  classics.  Had  politics  appealed 
forcefully  to  him  he  might  have  been  president,  for  which  office  Bryan 
insisted  he  be  nominated  in  1 904.  John  W.  Bookwalter  is  a man  of 
broad  human  sympathies  and  liberal  charities.  He  has  always  been 
keenly  interested  in  the  condition  and  the  uplift  of  fellow  men  and  he 
has  shaped  much  of  his  life  toward  doing  good  for  others. 

Mr.  Bookwalter  was  born  near  Rob  Roy,  Indiana,  June  30th, 
1839.  His  family  traces  its  ancestry  back  to  Holland.  His  mother 
was  a Von  Gunden.  She  was  a typical  pioneer  of  a strong  personal- 
ity. Indiana  73  years  ago  was  not  a paradise.  Land  was  cheap, 
but  it  took  a life  time  of  hard  labor  to  clear  a farm  of  timber.  Re- 
clamation was  slow  and  burdensome.  The  people  of  Rob  Roy, 
affected  by  their  hard  environment,  grew  stern.  Life  was  severe. 
There  was  little  time  for  gaiety.  John  \V.  Bookwalter  grew  up  in  this 
environment  that  made  a dollar  look  like  a fortune.  Days  he  spent 
grubbing.  Then  there  was  wood  to  cut — and  rails  to  split.  There 
was  the  dull  routine  of  farm  life.  It  was  a grind  that  turned  the  same 
old  way  day  after  day.  It  was  a routine  that  crushed  out  hope  and 
stifled  ambition. 

As  a boy  Mr.  Bookwalter  had  little  time  for  school.  Conditions 
did  not  permit.  He  had  a few  months’  schooling.  Those  few  months, 
with  an  earnest  teacher  as  a guide,  sprouted  an  ambition  that  over-ran 
all  obstacles.  The  teacher  was  a Miss  Thayer,  who  had  come  out  of 
Connecticut  to  the  West.  One  day  she  described  the  wonders  of  the 
microscope  to  young  Bookwalter.  He  was  all  attention.  Entranced 
he  drank  in  every  word.  He  asked  how  microscopes  were  made. 
The  teacher  unfolded  to  him  what  she  knew. 
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“That,”  he  said,  as  he  affectionately  referred  to  this  teacher, 
“marked  the  turning  point  in  my  life.  The  world  for  the  first  time 
looked  bright.  I was  bursting  with  ambition  to  look  into  the  out- 
side.” 

Young  Bookwalter  did  not  then  know  that  a microscope  could  be 
made  of  the  neck  of  a perfume  bottle  and  if  he  had,  the  probabilities 
are,  he  could  not  have  secured  the  bottle.  He  knew  nothing  of  diop- 
ters and  the  word  “concave”  was  a puzzle. 

The  next  morning  he  set  the  whole  school  aflame.  He  brought 
to  his  teacher  a home-made  microscope — a piece  of  peach  tree  gum, 
clear  as  a crystal,  fashioned  in  correct  shape  and  fitted  to  a frame  of 
paste  board.  It  magnified.  It  amazed  the  boys  and  girls  as  they 
studied  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  under  its  strange  power. 

This  incident  brought  a mental  giant  to  life.  Ambition  was 
whipped  to  a gallop.  Young  Bookwalter  plunged  into  the  mysteries 
of  philosophy  and  science.  Getting  a copy  of  Comstock’s  philosophy, 
he  took  chapter  after  chapter  feverishly.  His  world  broadened  with 
every  minute.  Microscope  led  to  telescope.  He  and  his  brother, 
Frank,  worked  hand  in  hand  on  what  was,  at  the  time  of  its  comple- 
tion, the  largest  telescope  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Primitive?  Yes, 
indeed,  and  primitive,  too,  were  the  methods  resorted  to  in  the  mar- 
vel’s construction.  The  boy  who  will  spend  days,  part  of  the  time 
with  bare  fingers,  polishing  a lens  with  iron  rust  to  bring  it  to  the 
right  degree  of  magnification,  is  going  to  be  heard  from.  And  the 
telescope  justified  all  effort.  It  revealed  the  moons  of  Jupiter  and 
made  plain  the  rings  of  Saturn.  The  heavens  became  ablaze  with  new 
stars.  People  flocked  for  miles  around  to  see  the  Galileo-like  devel- 
opment. Young  Bookwalter  rose  in  public  estimation.  His  fame 
spread  so  that  when  he  was  around  people  talked  about  him  in  whispers, 
and  that  was  a sign  of  fame. 

His  father  had  a saw  mill,  operated  with  water  power.  Young 
Bookwalter  one  day  in  musing,  asked  himself  what  became  of  the 
force  exerted  by  the  water  falling  on  the  big  wheel.  He  ran  it  down. 
There  it  was  in  the  heat,  generated  by  the  saw,  in  cutting  through  the 
log.  That  was  the  discovery  of  the  transmutation  of  force.  It  has 
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always  been  claimed  that  young  Bookwalter  discovered  this  law  long 
before  Jules  Ferrady. 

Water  wheels  and  saws  led  into  the  whole  field  of  mechanics. 
A man  named  McClure,  about  this  time,  placed  small  libraries  with 
the  Indiana  schools.  What  they  lacked  in  size  was  made  up  in 
quality.  It  was  there  young  Bookwalter  found  Plutarch’s  Lives. 
They  started  him  on  a field  of  wide  reading,  and  investigation  along 
original  lines. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  a trip  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  to  make 
inquiries  about  a water  wheel.  Bookwalter,  then  a young  man  of 
about  21,  was  all  eyes  and  ears.  The  Leffel  turbine  water  wheel  had 
but  a short  time  before  been  put  on  the  market.  It  was  of  revolution- 
ary construction. 

Bookwalter  got  into  town  at  night.  The  city  lights  blazed  him  a 
welcome.  Dr.  Clokey  kindly  directed  him  to  the  home  of  James 
Leffel.  In  Leffel  a kindred  spirit  was  found.  Hour  after  hour 
they  talked  mechanics  and  mechanical  problems  and  possibilities. 

The  next  morning  Leffel  was  waiting  for  Bookwalter  at  the  old 
Murray  house. 

“I  had  about  the  cheapest  room  in  the  house,  too,”  explained 
Mr.  Bookwalter  in  narrating  this  experience.  “Leffel’s  attention  flat- 
tered. My  gracious,  here  was  a great  man  waiting  for  me — yes,  ac- 
tually waiting.” 

At  the  shop  Bookwalter  felt  the  world  unfold  a little  more.  He 
was  modest — yes,  diffident. 

The  superintendent  was  introduced.  Questions  came  like  Gat- 
ling gun  shots  from  the  visitor. 

“What  would  be  the  torsion,”  Bookwalter  asked,  “on  a shaft 
2 inches  in  diameter,  50  feet  long  and  turned  with  50  horse  power?” 

The  big  red  faced  superintendent  looked  puzzled  for  a moment. 
Then  to  gain  time  he  ejected  about  a half  pint  of  tobacco  juice  at  a 
wheel  ten  feet  away. 

“Torsion  h — 1,”  he  answered,  “who  cares  anything  about  tor- 
sion?” 

The  answer  shocked  Bookwalter. 
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The  big  superintendent  roared  with  laughter.  Bookwalter,  em- 
barrassed by  the  retort,  retreated. 

But  that  question  changed  a whole  business.  It  revolutionized 
an  industry.  It  brought  Bookwalter  from  Indiana  to  Ohio  and  it 
started  him  on  a career  that  has  led  to  fortune  and  fame. 

That  question  set  Leffel  thinking.  He  wanted  in  his  shop  the 
man  his  superintendent  could  not  answer.  And  Bookwalter  came,  but 
only  after  a struggle,  in  which  defeat,  more  than  once,  sought  the 
saddle. 

It  was  many  years  after  that  incident  that  Bookwalter,  rich  and 
famous,  was  on  the  steamer  City  of  Paris,  bound  for  Europe.  Hie 
passage  was  unusually  rough.  The  huge  screw  was  out  of  the  water 
half  the  time.  The  impact  each  time  screw  and  wave  met  was 
terrific. 

The  captain  was  trying  to  keep  up  the  hot  pace  set  in  those  days 
of  initial  ocean  steamship  competition.  The  engines  throbbed  at  the 
maximum  speed.  The  whole  hulk  shook  with  and  under  the  strain. 

Here  came  in  Bookwalter’s  expert  knowledge  of  the  torsion  or 
the  twist  of  a shaft.  He  figured  carefully  and  closely.  The  figures 
showed  that  the  shaft  could  not  stand  the  strain  more  than  forty-eight 
hours. 

On  board  were  two  expert  engineers  who  built  the  Kansas  City 
cable  railways.  They  verified  Mr.  Bookwalter’s  figures  and  agreed 
with  the  conclusion. 

The  three  sought  the  captain. 

“That  shaft  will  break  in  48  hours  at  the  present  rate  of  speed,” 
asserted  Mr.  Bookwalter. 

The  captain  was  obstinate.  He  shook  his  head.  The  high 
speed  was  maintained.  The  shaft  did  not  break  in  48  hours,  but  it 
broke  in  51  hours  and  when  it  did  a great  hole  was  punched  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Water  tight  compartments  were  closed  and  the  boat  was  kept 
afloat  until  Queenstown  was  reached. 

When  James  Leffel  was  face  to  face  with  the  alternative  of  sell- 
ing or  reorganizing  his  business,  he  appealed  to  Bookwalter,  who  was 
then  back  in  Indiana. 
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Money  was  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  the  reorganization. 
Bookwalter  had  not  a cent.  Miles  Greenway,  of  Cincinnati,  then  the 
owner  of  the  largest  machine  shop  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  had  of- 
fered Leffel  $25,000  for  his  water  wheel  business. 

Here  Fate  stepped  in  and  guided  Bookwalter’s  step  to  a profes- 
sional money  lender  in  Lafayette,  Indiana,  a man  who  had  visited  at 
Rob  Roy  and  who  knew  the  Bookwalters. 

“I  want  to  borrow  $3,000,”  stated  Bookwalter. 

“Of  course,”  answered  the  money  lender.  “Where’s  your  se- 
curity?” 

“Security?”  replied  Bookwalter,  partly  dazed.  “Why  I have 
none.” 

“What,  no  security?”  the  money  lender  interrogated.  “How 
then  do  you  expect  to  get  a loan?” 

Bookwalter’s  eyes  fell.  Disappointment  ran  through  his  veins. 
The  world  grew  dark.  The  money  lender’s  voice  sounded  as  if  it 
came  from  a grave. 

It  was  when  the  room  began  whirling  around  that  the  money  lend- 
er seized  Bookwalter  by  the  shoulders,  looked  him  squarely  in  the  eyes 
and  said:  “My  boy,  I am  going  to  let  you  have  that  money.  I am 

going  to  give  it  to  you  on  your  face.” 

Bookwalter  put  the  money  into  the  Leffel  Company. 

Within  a year  the  business  had  prospered  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  loan  was  repaid. 

Mr.  Bookwalter  brought  to  the  Leffel  shop  the  hope,  the  energy 
and  the  courage  of  young  manhood. 

He  brought,  too,  expert  mechanical  knowledge,  much  of  it  gained 
as  he  sat  in  his  corner  in  the  Bookwalter  home  and  studied  by  the 
light  of  the  back  log. 

Electricity  had  been  a favorite  study  and  acquaintance  with  this 
science  proved  of  value  in  the  development  of  water  power  plants. 

It  was  as  a boy  of  fourteen  that  electricity  fascinated  him.  Liv- 
ing in  primitive  environment,  he  had  to  depend  upon  himself.  In 
Attica  he  took  the  ten  cents  that  had  been  given  him  to  buy  lunch 
and  made  the  plunge  he  had  dreamed  of  for  months — he  spent  the  sum 
for  a glass  jar.  Delight,  such  delight  as  his  millions  of  today  cannot 
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purchase,  benumbed  the  gnawings  of  hunger.  That  jar  made  it  easy 
to  manufacture  an  electrical  machine.  Some  time  before  he  had  traded 
eggs  his  mother  had  given  him  for  coveted  wire. 

Using  the  jar  and  the  wire  he  made  a friction  machine.  It  gen- 
erated sparks  and  great  was  young  Bookwalter’s  joy  when  he  was  able 
to  shock  the  curious. 

The  device  had  a paste  board  wheel,  running  on  a cat  pelt.  A 
door  knob  and  a candle  stick  were  improvised  pieces  necessary  to 
complete  the  machine. 

The  boy  had  no  time  to  do  this  work  during  the  day.  At  night, 
tired  but  enthusiastic,  he  stole  to  the  wood  shed  to  build  the  machine. 
A devoted  sister  held  the  candle  for  him. 

Eagerly  he  worked  and  waited.  Hours  of  labor  brought  the  re- 
ward of  a spark.  No  triumph  of  later  years  has  been  so  gratifying. 

The  machine  was  kept  concealed  in  the  wood  shed.  Then 
came  a day  when  the  boy’s  father  found  it,  but  he  did  not  smash  it. 
Likely  he  recognized  the  budding  of  genius. 

“How  I schemed  for  weeks  to  get  the  glass  I wanted,’*  solilo- 
quized Mr.  Bookwalter.  “I  had  no  money.  None  of  the  boys  had. 
Glass  was  scarce  and  expensive.  Now  and  then  I went  to  Attica. 
Long  I looked  in  the  windows  at  tumblers.  They  seemed  riches  out 
of  reach.’’ 

Bookwalter’s  energy  in  the  Leffel  office  never  ran  down.  Up 
with  the  rising  of  the  sun  he  hurried  to  work.  Every  department  of 
the  plant  had  his  attention.  He  was  intensity  personified.  Night 
came  and  he  plunged  into  books. 

It  is  said  he  is  the  father  of  the  system  of  circularizing.  The  Lef- 
fel business  was  progressing,  but  the  quick  advance  desired  was  yet 
to  come. 

One  idea  often  builds  a business.  Bookwalter  got  the  idea.  He 
knew  nothing  of  commercial  agencies.  He  had  not  yet  found  the  way 
to  reach  the  thousands  that  might  become  buyers. 

Fate  led  him  to  the  Second  National  bank  in  Springfield  for  a 
conference  with  Banker  Wm.  Foos,  who  was  interested  in  the  Leffel 
Company.  Foos  was  busy  and  Bookwalter  had  to  wait.  That  wait 
was  the  guide  post  to  fortune. 
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Bookwalter  opened  the  large  book  that  lay  near.  It  was  Brad- 
streets’  rating  book.  Curiosity  prompted  him  to  hunt  for  Rob  Roy. 
His  eyes  grew  big.  There  was  a list  of  business  men,  mill  owners 
included.  Like  a flash  the  idea  ran  through  Bookwalter’s  brain,  here’s 
the  place  to  get  the  names  and  addresses  of  possible  water  power  users 
the  country  over. 

Bookwalter’s  enthusiasm  was  boundless.  He  put  his  circulariz- 
ing idea  before  Foos  with  such  vigor  that  Foos  became  a convert. 

Bookwalter  hurried  to  the  old  printing  office  of  Hastings  and 
Nichols. 

“I  want  60,000  circulars.” 

Hastings  looked  up  amazed.  He  backed  into  the  next  room  to 
consult  Nichols.  An  order  of  such  size  had  never  been  received. 
There  must  be  something  wrong. 

Nichols  hurried  away  to  consult  Foos  about  this  young  man. 
“It’s  all  right,”  he  whispered  to  Hastings  when  he  got  back. 

That  order  kept  the  old  job  press  going  for  days  and  nights.  When 
Bookwalter  gave  the  order  for  stamps  to  Postmaster  Rogers,  the  latter 
looked  up  over  his  glasses  in  wonder. 

“How  many  ?”  he  inquired.  “Why,  we  haven’t  got  ’em.”  And 
so  he  had  to  telegraph  to  Washington  for  a supply — such  a supply  as 
had  never  before  been  asked  for  in  Ohio. 

After  those  circulars  had  gone  out,  Bookwalter  made  feverish 
visits  to  the  post  office.  Two  or  three  days  passed  and  there  was  a 
response  or  two.  Was  the  experiment  to  be  a fiasco? 

On  the  third  day  it  took  a bushel  basket  to  carry  away  the  an- 
swers. Among  other  things  set  forth  was  that  this  new  invention — 
the  turbine  wheel — would  in  1 5 inch  size  develop  as  much  power  as  a 
forty  foot  over  shot  wheel. 

Could  this  statement  be  true?  Thousands  wanted  to  know. 
The  answers  brought  investigation  and  investigation  swamped  the 
company  with  orders — orders  that  were  the  foundation  of  several  for- 
tunes. 

There  were  no  typewriters  those  days.  Bookwalter  often  worked 
until  after  midnight  grinding  out  replies  in  long  hand.  It  was  three 
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years  before  that  stream  of  inquiries  started  by  those  circulars  dried 
up. 

Then  came  years  of  prosperity  that  minimized  all  dreams  of  suc- 
cess. The  usual  thing  happened.  The  success  of  the  company  in- 
vited piracy.  Long  and  weary  fights  dragged  through  the  courts. 
There  were  years  of  circumlocution. 

The  litigation,  next  to  that  over  the  Singer  sewing  machine  pat- 
ent, was  the  most  expensive  of  the  period. 

Governor  Judson  Harmon,  who  had  just  been  admitted  to  the 
bar,  had  his  first  experience  as  a notary  in  this  water  wheel  imbroglio. 

There  was  a dramatic  finale.  No  Bronson  Howard  play  shows 
a more  sensational  climax.  It  thrilled  the  auditors — and  brought  an 
end  as  surprising  to  the  opposition  as  thunder  out  of  a blue  sky. 

The  discovery  was  made  by  Bookwalter,  keen,  mechanical  en- 
gineer that  he  is,  that  his  model  had  been  altered  in  the  time  it  had 
been  before  thg  court. 

With  Holmes-like  astuteness  he  resorted  to  deduction  and  the 
deduction  led  to  the  pattern  maker  easiest  to  be  reached  from  the 
scene  of  fraud. 

The  pattern  maker,  an  innocent  old  German,  told  all  he  knew  and 
that  was  ample. 

Then  the  stage  was  set  for  the  denouement.  Hon.  Samuel  A. 
Bowman,  of  Springfield,  was  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  Leffel  Com- 
pany. Court  was  in  session  when  the  discovery  was  made.  A note, 
telling  of  the  discovery,  was  passed  to  Bowman. 

He  turned  pale  as  the  significance  and  importance  of  the  commun- 
ication flashed  through  his  mind.  He  almost  reeled. 

Feigning  illness,  the  adjournment  he  asked  for  was  granted. 

When  court  reconvened  the  pattern  maker  was  introduced.  The 
other  side  had  had  no  warning.  Fear  palsied.  The  old  German’s 
frank,  sincere  statements  convinced.  There  was  no  attempt  at  refu- 
tation. The  whole  opposition  crumpled  up  and  went  down  with  the 
suddenness  of  a grand  stand  collapse. 

Litigation  ended  and  the  Leffel  Company  sailed  out  onto  waters 
that  were  smooth. 
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Then  comes  the  chapter  that  made  Bookwalter  the  largest  cereal 
farmer  in  the  world. 

He  figured  correctly  that  what  he  had  seen  happen  in  the  peopling 
of  the  Illinois  prairies  would  be  duplicated  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  He  studied  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  In  the  latter  state  he 
picked  out  choicest  tracts,  buying  all  told  65,000  acres.  This  is  not 
all  in  one  tract,  but  is  in  a series  of  tracts,  ranging  from  a quarter  of  a 
section  to  a section  in  size.  What  did  it  cost?  Some  of  it  not  more 
than  40  cents  an  acre.  Here’s  where  Bookwalter  showed  the  fore- 
sight that  has  been  a characteristic. 

This  land  has  paid  an  average  of  300  per  cent  profit  yearly  on 
the  purchase  price.  Where  it  was  worth  40  cents  35  or  40  years  ago, 
it  now  is  worth  an  average  of  $60  per  acre,  possibly  more,  with  the 
recent  advance  in  the  price  of  farm  lands.  Besides  his  Nebraska  es- 
tate, he  owns  farms  in  Ohio  and  Illinois. 

The  owner  studies  the  market  carefully  and  often  has  200,000 
or  300,000  bushels  of  corn  on  hand,  waiting  for  the  market  to  go  up. 
A keen  student  of  crop  conditions  and  possibilities,  his  predictions 
have  in  the  past  interested  millions. 

Later  he  went  into  the  steel  business  and  now  Bookwalter  cast 
steel,  njade  by  the  Brylgon  Company  in  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  time.  In  this  company  Mr.  Bookwalter  is  heavily 
interested.  About  eight  years  ago  Charles  Schwab  in  New  York 
City  made  Mr.  Bookwalter  an  offer  of  $1,000,000  for  the  process. 
At  that  time  25  or  30  foundries  had  been  licensed  to  use  it. 

In  the  Bookwalter  converter  the  purifying  air  enters  at  the  side 
instead  of  up  through  the  bottom  as  in  the  Bessemer  process.  There 
is  as  a result  no  overoxydization. 

With  all  of  his  enterprises  Mr.  Bookwalter  keeps  in  close  touch 
whether  he  be  in  Rangoon  or  London.  Daily  or  weekly  reports  go  to 
him.  He  maps  out  his  policies  and  those  must  be  followed  rigidly. 
Details  are  left  to  subordinates. 

It  was  in  1881  that  Mr.  Bookwalter  got  into  politics.  It  was 
about  the  same  time  that  he  gave  Springfield  the  Grand  Opera  house, 
which  was  opened  by  Mme.  Emma  Abbott  and  company. 
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Made  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  with  Charles 
Foster,  later  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  his  opponent,  success 
loomed  bright  ahead.  Then  Fate,  or  may  be  Destiny,  interposed. 
Election  as  Governor  would  have  made  Bookwalter  a possibility  for 
President,  for  which  he  was  later  urged  by  Bryan. 

The  assassin’s  bullet  killed  Garfield.  The  hush  of  death  crept 
into  and  over  the  campaign.  Rallies  were  cancelled  and  activity 
halted.  The  death  accentuated  for  a reason  that  was  almost  inde- 
finable, but  nevertheless  was  felt,  the  prospects  of  the  Republicans. 
Defeat  came,  but  the  defeat  was  by  a narrow  margin — approximately 
20,000. 

Nevertheless  Bookwalter  did  not  go  out  of  the  list  of  presiden- 
tial possibilities.  Bryan  lauded  him  and  suggested  him  as  standard 
bearer  in  1904.  Bookwalter  declined  to  engage  in  the  contest. 

When  Parker  was  named  at  the  St.  Louis  convention,  the  East- 
ern leaders  insisted  they  must  have  a Bryan  man  for  Vice  President. 
Bookwalter  answered  the  requirements.  Parker  said  he  was  willing. 
Bookwalter  said  he  would  not  consent  to  such  a sacrifice  and  sent 
an  agent  to  St.  Louis  to  head  off  any  boom  that  might  be  started  for 
him.  Quoting  Danton  he  explained:  “I  would  rather  be  a poor 

fisherman  toiling  at  the  nets  than  to  engage  in  the  governing  of  men.” 

He  likewise  refused  a nomination  for  United  States  Senator  at 
the  hands  of  the  Ohio  Democrats — a nomination  that  all  concerned 
said  should  be  his  without  contest. 

Containing  treasures  from  every  land,  the  Bookwalter  collec- 
tion of  art  curios  occupies  a place  of  first  interest  in  the  Cincinnati 
Art  Museum.  The  collection  was  made  by  Mr.  Bookwalter,  per- 
sonally. In  variety  it  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  country. 

Generous  and  charitable,  Mr.  Bookwalter  has  given  away  to 
worthy  causes  and  institutions  a good  sized  fortune.  For  those  in 
distress  he  has  always  had  a ready  ear.  On  giving  $12,000  to  the 
poor  of  Springfield  last  Christmas  he  stipulated  that  a fair  share  of 
the  sum  should  be  used  in  buying  presents  for  needy  children. 

“When  I was  a child,”  he  said,  “I  longed  for  toys  that  were 
beyond  my  reach.  I want  to  make  glad  the  little  folks  that  have 
the  longing  I had.” 
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It  was  after  John  W.  Bookwalter  had  gotten  some  money  ahead 
that  he  sought  a college  education.  Hard  conditions  barred  the  way 
and  he  did  not  matriculate.  The  examining  professor  was  severe. 
The  candidate,  having  had  meagre  opportunities  as  a boy,  could  not 
meet  the  tests.  Broken  hearted,  tears  came  to  his  eyes  and  he  al- 
most groped  his  way  from  the  room.  Reaching  the  open  air  he 
dropped  down  on  the  entrance  steps  and  gave  way  to  grief. 

Fifteen  years  later  in  New  York  City,  Bookwalter  was  pub- 
lishing Leffel’s  Mechanical  News.  The  professor  had  lost  his  place. 
He  turned  to  writing  to  keep  off  starvation.  An  article  he  sent  to 
the  News  was  accompanied  with  a note,  pitifully  asking  its  accept- 
ance. He  never  knew  that  the  check  he  received  from  Bookwalter 
personally,  came  from  the  man  on  whom  he  had  closed  college 
doors. 

Today  the  man  discriminated  against  is  recognized  as  a scholar. 
In  modesty  he  conceals  the  Doctor  of  Laws  degree,  given  him  by 
Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  where  the  chair  of  philosophy,  en- 
dowed by  him,  bears  his  name. 

He  knows  well  the  scholars  of  Europe — the  men  of  authority. 
Lord  Rosse  is  his  friend.  Years  ago  Lord  Rosse  heard  of  the  Book- 
waiter  telescope.  The  maker  was  in  London  and  he  sent  for  him. 
The  invitation  was  urged  by  Lord  Rosse’s  brother,  the  inventor  of 
the  Parsons  turbine  propelled  boats.  Bookwalter’s  narration  of  the 
manufacture  of  that  telescope  held  the  dinner  guests  spellbound. 
With  Wallace,  co-discoverer  with  Darwin  of  evolution,  he  spent 
many  an  hour. 

Probably  authorship  has  given  John  W.  Bookwalter  more 
pleasure  than  anything  else.  Above  everything  else  a student,  he  has 
taken  delight  in  committing  to  print  some  of  his  observations,  deduc- 
tions and  conclusions. 

Among  his  writings  are:  “Canyon  and  Crater”  from  notes 

made  in  Hawaii;  “Farm  Villages”  based  on  a study  of  agricultural 
conditions  in  Europe;  “Home  and  International  Trade — How  the 
Tariff  Affects  It”;  “If  Not  Silver — What?”  a standard  work  on  bi- 
metalism;  “Siberia  and  Central  Asia,”  profusely  illustrated,  and 
“Rural  Versus  Urban — Their  Conflict  and  Causes.” 
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His  book,  “Siberia  and  Central  Asia,”  was  written  after  he 
had  made  leisure  journeys  over  both  the  Trans-Siberian  and  the 
Trans-Caspian  railways.  He  was  the  first  outsider  permitted  by  the 
Russian  government  to  make  these  trips. 

His  book,  “Rural  Versus  Urban,”  emphasizes  what  he  calls 
the  evil  of  the  day — excessive  city  building.  In  depth  and  breadth 
it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  work  of  modem  times. 

Recently  added  importance  has  been  given  to  this  work  and  its 
theme  by  Prof.  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  of  Turin.  Ex-President  Roose- 
velt brought  him  to  America  two  years  ago  to  deliver  lectures  before 
the  Lowell  institute.  Prof.  Ferrero  is  rated  the  greatest  living  his- 
torian. As  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Turin  he  holds 
first  rank. 

Prof.  Ferrero  recently  sounded  a note  of  alarm.  In  summing 
up  a grave  situation  he  said:  “The  country,  instead,  has  been  too 

much  abandoned  in  the  last  half  century,  and  agriculture  too  much 
neglected,  exactly  what  began  to  happen  in  the  Roman  empire  at 
the  commencement  of  the  second  century. 

“The  natural  consequence  of  this  disproportion  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. The  cities  enlarge,  industries  grow  in  number  and  size; 
luxuries  and  the  wants  of  the  many  crowded  together  there  multiply. 
But  the  productiveness  of  the  land  dees  not  keep  pace  with  all  this. 

“The  high  cost  of  living  is  a phenomenon  more  serious  and  com- 
plex than  is  believed  by  those  who  complain  of  it,  and  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  governments  or  of  merchants.” 

Prof.  Ferrero’s  dissertation  and  the  Bookwalter  book  show  how 
the  minds  of  men  often  run  in  the  same  channel.  Views  substantially 
the  same  are  found  in  the  Bookwalter  book,  published  two  years  ago. 

The  death  of  President  Garfield,  coming  in  the  middle  of  the 
campaign,  overshadowed  politics  and  restrained  partisan  discussions. 
The  people  showed  an  apathy  in  public  adairs  and  at  the  election  there 
was  a falling  off  of  more  than  1 10,000  votes.  Mr.  Bookwalter  ran 
ahead  of  his  ticket,  receiving  288,426  votes  to  Foster’s  312,735.  Jo- 
seph Turney,  the  State  Treasurer  had  the  largest  Republican  plurality, 

29,641. 

The  Senate  had  22  Republican  members  and  1 1 Democratic. 
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In  the  House  there  were  70  Republican  and  35  Democratic  members. 
The  Republicans  constituted  exactly  two-thirds  of  each  body. 

In  1 882  the  Sunday  observance  question  took  a strong  hold  upon 
the  people  of  Ohio  and  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  state 
where  resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  a more  stringent  control  of 
the  liquor  traffic  and  more  adequate  measures  for  the  suspension  of 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  on  Sunday.  As  a matter  of  course  politicians 
sought  to  make  capital  out  of  this  sentiment  and  the  Republicans 
boldly  advocated  better  Sunday  laws.  They  also  advocated  spe- 
cific taxation  on  intoxicants,  claiming  that  those  engaged  in  the  liquor 
traffic  did  not  pay  their  just  share  of  the  public  revenue.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1879  passed  a law  designed  to  produce  more  rev- 
enue from  the  liquor  traffic,  but  it  was  set  aside  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  unconstitutional. 

When  the  Republican  State  Convention  met  in  Columbus  on 
June  7th,  the  liquor  question  was  discussed  by  David  A.  Hollings- 
worth, the  chairman,  and  it  was  also  made  a plank  in  the  state  platform. 
That  convention  nominated  the  following  ticket: 

Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Townsend  of  Athens  County; 
Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  John  H.  Doyle  of  Lucas;  Member  of 
Board  of  Public  Works,  Charles  A.  Flickenger  of  Defiance. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Columbus,  July  20, 
with  John  F.  Follett  of  Hamilton  County  as  temporary  chairman 
and  George  H.  Pendleton  permanent  chairman.  There  was  an 
unusual  number  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  it  took  three  ballots  to  make  the  selection,  James  W.  Newman 
of  Scioto  County  finally  receiving  the  nomination.  John  W.  Okey 
of  Franklin  County  was  named  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Henry  Weible  of  Van  Wert  for  Member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works. 

The  liquor  question  seems  to  have  brought  out  a considerable 
vote  and  the  trend  was  Democratic,  but  public  opinion  in  Ohio,  as 
all  over  the  country,  was  beginning  to  veer  away  from  the  Republican 
Party.  The  Democrats  carried  the  state  ticket  by  pluralities  rang- 
ing from  15,000  to  19,000,  and  also  elected  13  of  the  21  Congress- 
men. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1883 — The  Candidates  for 
Governor — Fight  Against  George  Hoadly — The  Platform — 
Hoadly  Nominated  for  Governor — Sketch  of  Gen.  Durbin 
Ward — Decline  of  the  Greenback  Party — Life  of  George  Hoad- 
ly— Democrats  Control  the  State — The  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention of  1884 — That  Year  a Disappointment  to  the  Ohio 
Democracy. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1883  met  at  Columbus, 
on  June  20th,  and  brought  together  the  greatest  Democratic  gathering 
that  had  been  seen  anywhere  in  Ohio  in  twenty  years.  The  Columbus 
Times  commenting  upon  the  convention  said  that  such  an  enthusias- 
tic outpouring  of  Democrats  indicated  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state  that  heralded  success,  and  that  although  there  were  “a  few 
interesting  scenes  which  can  be  referred  to  but  not  described”  it  was 
a red  letter  day  in  the  history  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Ohio. 
There  was  such  a tremendous  crowd  of  people  in  the  city  that  the 
sidewalks  became  jammed  and  impassable  and  pedestrians  took  to  the 
street. 

There  were  three  candidates  in  the  field  for  Governor,  two  of 
whom  were  making  an  energetic  struggle  for  the  nomination.  Those 
were  George  Hoadly  and  Durbin  Ward.  George  W.  Geddes  was 
merely  a receptive  candidate,  aithough  he  disclaimed  that  attitude 
but  acknowledged  his  ambition  to  dictate  the  nomination. 

The  committee  on  permanent  organization,  rules  and  order  of 
business,  met  in  the  office  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner  the  evening 
before  the  convention,  with  E.  F.  Poppleton  of  Delaware  chairman. 
They  arranged  for  the  permanent  order  of  the  convention,  naming 
John  Sweeney  of  Wooster  permanent  chairman.  The  committee  on 
resolutions  met  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  soon  as 
the  members  were  appointed  and  delegated  the  business  of  preparing 
the  platform  to  a committee  consisting  of  George  W.  Houk,  R. 
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Brinkerhoff,  A.  J.  Warner,  John  W.  Heisley,  G.  H.  Bargar,  and 
Jacob  Mueller.  An  incident  of  the  evening  before  the  convention 
met  was  the  circulation  among  the  delegates  of  a small  blue  card 
with  the  grim  caption,  “The  Democratic  Corpse,”  under  which  fol- 
lowed an  extract  from  one  of  George  Hoadly’s  speeches  when  he  had 
been  a Republican,  in  1871  at  a Republican  County  Convention  in 
Cincinnati.  It  read: 

“Gentlemen  of  the  Republican  Convention:  It  is  with  pleas- 

ure that  I introduce  your  nominee  for  coroner,  who,  the  day  after 
the  coming  election,  will  hold  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.” 

The  object  of  the  card  was  to  injure  Hoadly  with  the  delegates 
but  it  did  not  have  any  effect. 

The  duties  of  the  temporary  chairman  omitted,  the  conven- 
tion was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman  of  the  central  committee 
who  introduced  John  Sweeney  of  Wooster  as  permanent  chairman. 

The  convention  made  a strong  declaration  on  the  tariff  question, 
declaring: 

“We  favor  a tariff  for  revenue  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the 
government  economically  administered  and  so  adjusted  in  its  applica- 
tion as  to  prevent  unequal  burdens,  encourage  productive  industries 
at  home  and  afford  a just  compensation  to  labor  but  not  to  create  or 
foster  monopolies.”  They  also  declared  that  “the  act  of  the  Repub- 
lican Congress  reducing  the  tariff  on  wool  while  at  the  same  time  in- 
creasing that  on  woolen  goods  already  highly  protected  was  iniqui- 
tous legislation  discriminating  in  favor  of  monopoly  and  against  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country  and  ought  to  be  corrected;  and 
we  heartily  approve  the  action  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Ohio  delegation  in  Congress  in  voting  against  that  measure.”  This 
was  a wise  and  strong  plea  to  the  farmers  and  all  interested  in  sheep 
raising.  When  the  campaign  was  under  way  a circular  was  issued 
and  spread  widecast  giving  the  record  of  the  Republican  Party  and 
especially  that  of  Senator  Sherman  upon  the  protection  of  wool  manu- 
facturers to  the  detriment  of  wool  growers.  This  circular  drew  many 
votes  to  the  Democratic  Party  that  year. 
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When  nominations  were  called  for  Durbin  Ward  was  put  in  nom- 
ination by  Thomas  E.  Powell  in  a speech  which  the  Ohio  State  Jour- 
nal characterized  as  “telling  and  effective”  while  the  Columbus  Times 
characterized  it  as  “a  gem.”  It  was  an  oratorical  effort  which  left  such 
an  impression  upon  the  delegates  that  many  of  them  retain  a vivid 
memory  of  it  down  to  this  day.  Judge  Thurman  seconded  the  nom- 
ination in  one  of  his  able  speeches.  Michael  Ryan  of  Cincinnati 
nominated  Judge  George  Hoadly  and  the  motion  was  seconded  by  E. 
B.  Findlay  of  Crawford  County.  Dr.  Craven  of  Toledo  then  placed 
the  name  of  Judge  Geddes  in  nomination  in  a speech  that  was  both 
eloquent  and  scholarly.  This  nomination  was  seconded  by  Gen. 
George  W.  Morgan  of  Knox  County. 

The  contest  developed  tremendous  excitement  in  the  convention. 
The  first  ballot  stood,  Hoadly  290,  Ward  261,  Geddes  77.  On 
the  second  ballot  Hoadly  had  332,  Ward  245,  scattering  60.  Upon 
the  announcement  of  this  ballot  Thomas  E.  Powell  made  a motion 
to  make  the  nomination  unanimous,  which  produced  a scene  of  tre- 
mendous excitement  and  disorder.  Allen  O.  Myers,  with  his  coat 
off,  mounted  the  platform  and  gave  an  imitation  of  the  hero  in  his  own 
projected  drama,  “A  Reporter  in  Hell.”  According  to  the  Columbus 
Times  he  “roared  and  tore  like  a madman,”  and  pandemonium  reigned 
in  the  convention  for  a time.  The  motion  to  make  the  nomination 
unanimous  was  finally  carried  and  Judge  Hoadly  was  escorted  to  the 
platform  and  made  a speech  which  satisfied  the  convention  that  the 
right  man  had  been  nominated.  Among  other  things  he  stated  that 
he  had  left  the  Democratic  Party  on  account  of  his  hatred  for  slavery 
but  had  again  returned  to  his  own  party  when  Democracy  acceded 
to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

The  defeated  candidates  were  also  invited  to  address  the  con- 
vention and  Durbin  Ward  made  a speech  in  which  he  did  not  conceal 
his  disappointment  at  losing  the  nomination  for  Governor,  and  declared 
that  he  then  and  there  announced  himself  as  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator,  boldly  stating  that  if  elected  he  would  favor  the  doc- 
trine that  to  the  Democratic  victors  belong  the  spoils — a declara- 
tion which  was  not  calculated  to  increase  his  popularity  in  that  day 
when  Civil  Service  Reform  had  already  become  a plank  in  national 
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platforms.  It  certainly  gave  him  no  prestige  with  the  Legislature 
the  following  January.  With  all  his  other  qualities  Gen.  Ward  ex- 
hibited a lack  of  judgment  and  discernment  in  political  affairs  and 
this  along  with  his  attitude  toward  the  temperance  question  prevented 
him  from  attaining  a popularity  that  would  otherwise  have  come  to 
him.  Judge  Geddes  made  a humorous  address. 

John  G.  Warwick  of  Stark  County  was  nominated  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  the  ticket  was  completed  as  follows:  For 

Judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench,  short  term,  Martin  D.  Follett  of  Wash- 
ington County;  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench,  long  term,  Selwyn  N. 
Owen  of  Williams  County;  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  W. 
Cruikshank;  for  Attorney-General,  James  Lawrence  of  Cleveland; 
for  Auditor  of  State,  Emil  Kiesewetter;  for  Treasurer  of  State,  Peter 
Brady;  for  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Leroy  D.  Brown;  for 
Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  John  P.  Martin. 

Some  account  of  Gen.  Durbin  Ward  is  appropriate  at  this  junc- 
ture. He  was  a man  who  had  large  claims  not  only  upon  his  party 
but  upon  the  country.  No  braver  soldier  went  out  in  defense  of  the 
Union  in  the  war  with  the  South,  and,  among  the  greatest,  few  equaled 
him  in  pluck.  He  was  an  eloquent  orator,  an  able  lawyer  and  a 
constructive  statesman.  He  was  the  father  of  the  present  Circuit 
Court  system  of  Ohio  and  in  the  State  Legislature  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  able  legislator.  He  placed  principle  far  above  his  personal 
popularity,  indeed  he  did  not  seem  to  care  for  any  popularity  except 
that  which  came  as  a tribute  to  integrity  and  worth.  He  was  a 
Kentuckian  by  birth  but  an  Ohioan  in  education,  training  and  patriot- 
ism. He  was  born  February  11,  1819,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
had  prepared  himself  for  college  and  entered  Miami  University 
where  he  paid  his  own  way  by  teaching  school  during  vacations.  He 
left  college  at  the  end  of  two  years  and  settled  in  Lebanon,  where  he 
studied  law  with  Thomas  Corwin  and  became  a partner  with  Corwin 
when  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842.  In  1845  he  was  elected  Pros- 
ecuting Attorney  of  Warren  County  and  dissolved  the  partnership 
with  Corwin.  In  1852  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  and 
in  1856  was  a Democratic  candidate  for  Congress.  In  1858  he  was 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Attorney-General  of  Ohio.  In  1860 
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he  was  a delegate  to  the  Charleston  and  Baltimore  conventions  and  was 
a warm  supporter  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  the 
Union  Army  and  served  in  West  Virginia  and  in  the  campaigns  of 
Gen.  Thomas.  From  the  outset  he  distinguished  himself  as  a soldier 
and  rapidly  rose  from  one  rank  to  another  until  on  August  17,  1861, 
he  was  appointed  Major  of  the  17th  O.  V.  I.  On  December  31, 
1862,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  was 
shot  through  the  body  at  Chickamauga  and  had  his  left  arm  so  shat- 
tered that  it  was  useless  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life.  While  in 
the  hospital  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  army  without  his  knowledge, 
but  had  the  order  recalled,  re  enlisted,  went  back  to  the  front,  and, 
in  November,  1863,  was  made  Colonel  of  his  regiment.  He  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war  and  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General,  Oc- 
tober 18,  1865. 

In  1866  he  was  defeated  for  Congress  by  Gen.  Robert  C. 
Schenck  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  was  appointed  United 
States  District-Attorney  for  Southern  Ohio.  He  held  that  office  for 
three  years,  when  he  was  removed  by  President  Grant.  In  1870 
he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Senate  and  declined  a reelection  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term.  In  1877  he  was  candidate  for  the  guberna- 
torial nomination  of  the  Democratic  Party  but  was  defeated  by  Rich- 
ard M.  Bishop,  a reverse  which  he  took  much  to  heart  as  he  consid- 
ered his  services  to  the  party  merited  a better  fate,  an  opinion  in  which 
his  friends  concurred.  He  made  some  attempt  to  secure  the  nomina- 
tion for  United  States  Senator  in  January,  1878,  but  was  unable  to 
develop  any  appreciable  strength.  He  began  a work  on  constitution- 
al law  but  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  He  died  at  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
May  22,  1886,  leaving  behind  him  a name  which  will  always  live 
with  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  a synonym  for  honor,  principle  and 
courage. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  before  the  Democratic, 
namely,  on  June  5th.  The  temporary  chairman  Simon  P.  Walcutt 
of  Portage;  the  permanent  chairman  John  Sherman  of  Richland. 
The  platform  declared  for  a tariff  to  protect  American  producers 
and  American  Labor;  tried  to  hedge  on  the  wool  tariff;  approved 
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the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  in  the  submission  of  the 
constitutional  amendments  in  relation  to  the  liquor  traffic  and  favored 
Civil  Service  Reform  as  also  did  the  Democrats.  The  following 
ticket  was  nominated:  For  Governor  Joseph  B.  Foraker;  Lieuten- 

ant-Governor William  G.  Rose;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  full  term, 
John  H.  Doyle;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  (vacancy),  William  H. 
Upson;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Dwight  Crowell;  Attorney-General 
Moses  B.  Earnhart;  Auditor  of  State,  John  F.  Oglevee;  Treasurer 
of  State,  John  C.  Brown;  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Daniel 
F.  DeWolf;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  D.  O.  Weltz. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  that  Hoadly  defeated  Foraker 
by  12,500,  the  vote  standing,  for  Hoadly  359,693;  for  Foraker 
347,164.  The  Democrats  also  elected  a majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature,  thus  insuring  a Democrat  for  United  States  Senator. 
The  composition  of  the  Senate  was:  Democrats  22,  Republicans 

1 1 ; House,  Democrats  60,  Republicans  45. 

Hie  Greenback  ticket  made  a very  weak  showing,  polling  less 
than  3,000  votes  while  the  Prohibition  candidate  for  Governor  re- 
ceived about  8,000. 

George  Hoadly,  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  31, 
1826,  died  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  August  26,  1902.  Educated  in  Cleve- 
land and  at  Western  Reserve  College,  then  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1844;  studied  law  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  at  which  Joseph  Story  and  Simon  Greenleaf  were  then  pro- 
fessors, during  the  year  of  1844-5,  and  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  the 
office  of  Charles  Converse,  the  next  year;  and  in  the  office  of  Chase 
& Ball,  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  year  1846-7.  He  became  a partner  of 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  subsequently  Governor  of  Ohio,  Senator  from 
Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  1851  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  Judge  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  at  Cincinnati;  subsequently  City  Solicitor  of  Cincinnati 
and  in  1859  selected  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati, 
which  office  he  retained  until  January  1,  1866,  at  which  time  he  re- 
signed to  form  the  firm  of  Hoadly,  Jackson  & Johnson,  of  which  and 
its  successors,  Floadly,  Johnson  & Hoadly,  Johnson  & Colston,  he 
was  senior  partner  until  April  7,  1887. 
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Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Republican  Party  he  was  a Demo- 
crat and  a Freesoiler,  but  in  1856,  on  the  formation  of  the  Republican 
Party,  being  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  he  joined  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  was  delegate  to  the  first  Republican  National  Con- 
vention, held  in  Philadelphia  in  1856,  and  was  a member  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  until  1872. 

In  1872  he  was  a member  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  but  on 
the  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley,  considering  that  the  reelection  of 
Grant  was  a less  evil  than  the  election  of  Mr.  Greeley  who  never 
had  been  a Democrat  and  was  in  no  sense  in  sympathy  with  either  the 
Democratic  party  or  the  independent  Republican  movement  that  had 
led  to  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  he  supported  General  Grant.  Later, 
on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Tilden  for  the  presidency,  finding  there  was 
a Democrat  whom  he  could  consistently  support,  he  joined  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  and  supported  Mr.  Tilden  during  the  campaign  of  1876, 
and  was  one  of  his  counsel  before  the  Electoral  Commission. 

In  1883  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  was 
elected,  defeating  Mr.  Foraker,  subsequently  Governor,  and  in  1885 
he  was  renominated  for  Governor,  but  was  defeated  for  reelection 
by  Governor  Foraker. 

On  April  7,  1887,  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death,  as  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Hoadly, 
Lauterbach  & Johnson,  composed  of  himself,  Edward  Lauterbach 
and  Edgar  M.  Johnson,  formerly  his  partner  in  Cincinnati,  William 
N.  Cohen  and  Louis  Adler. 

In  1896,  feeling  that  the  Democratic  organization  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  did  not  represent  Democratic  principles  and 
who  opposed  them,  he  supported  Palmer  and  Buckner,  and  in  1 900 
he  supported  William  McKinley. 

For  the  first  time  in  thirty  years  almost  every  elective  state  office 
in  Ohio  was  held  by  a Democrat,  the  only  exceptions  being  two 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  and  the  Democrats  felt  that  they  had  a secure  hold  upon 
the  state  and  had  entered  upon  a long  lease  of  power. 

Before  the  convening  of  the  Legislature  in  January,  1884,  there 
was  considerable  speculation  as  to  who  would  be  elected  United 
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States  Senator.  Henry  B.  Payne,  Charles  Foster,  George  H.  Pen- 
dleton, and  Durbin  Ward  were  freely  spoken  of  and  all  of  them  did 
more  or  less  campaigning  among  the  Senators  and  Representatives. 
Pendleton  and  Ward  dropped  out  before  the  caucus,  however.  The 
Republicans;  being  in  the  minority,  refrained  from  voting  and  on 
January  8,  1884,  when  the  vote  was  taken  for  United  States  Senator, 
the  tally  stood  in  the  Senate:  Henry  B.  Payne,  22;  blanks  8;  three 

Republicans  absent.  In  the  House,  Payne  received  65  and  Foster 
2 while  there  were  39  blanks.  Payne  was  elected  without  opposi- 
tion, practically.  In  the  Spring  of  1884  the  Republicans  of  Ohio 
were  very  much  exercised  over  the  unseating  of  William  McKinley  in 
the  House  of  Congress,  which  act  took  place  on  May  27th. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1884  met  at  Comstock’s 
Opera  House,  Columbus,  June  24th,  and  was  in  session  two  days. 
It  was  called  to  order  by  David  R.  Paige,  Jr.,  of  Summit  County, 
chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee.  There  was  no  temporary 
organization,  the  State  Committee  arranging  for  the  permanent  or- 
ganization. General  F.  B.  Finley  of  Crawford  County  was  per 
manent  chairman  and  David  J.  Dalton  of  Cincinnati,  secretary.  Al- 
len G.  ITiurrnan,  John  R.  McLean  and  Durbin  Ward  were  elected 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention  at  Chicago  by  acclamation. 
After  a contest  Jacob  Mueller  of  Cuyahoga  was  elected  fourth 
delegate,  but  Iris  Democracy  being  called  in  question  he  subsequently 
declined  to  sene  and  George  Hoadly  of  Hamilton  County  was  sub- 
stituted in  his  place.  At  this  convention  a motion  was  made  to  in- 
struct the  delegates  to  vote  as  a unit  in  the  national  convention  but  the 
motion  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a vote  of  385  to  255.  By  this  action 
the  convention  reversed  the  rule  decided  upon  in  the  state  convention 
of  1880.  James  W.  Newman  of  Scioto  County  was  renominated  for 
Secretary  of  State  by  acclamation  and  Charles  D.  Martin  of  Fairfield 
was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot  for  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  re- 
ceiving 44 1 votes  to  276  for  Henderson  Elliott  of  Montgomery.  John 
H.  Bcnfer  of  Tuscarawas  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  member 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Cleveland,  April  23, 
and  nominated  the  following  ticket:  For  Secretary  of  State,  J.  S. 
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Robinson;  for  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  William  W.  Johnson,  and 
for  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  Charles  A.  Flickinger. 

The  result  of  the  state  election  of  1884  was  a disappointment 
to  the  Democratic  Party  of  Ohio,  coming  upon  the  heels  of  the  de- 
cisive victory  of  the  previous  year.  But  it  was  quite  natural.  That 
was  a Presidential  year  and  since  the  election  of  Franklin  Pierce  in 
1 852  no  Democratic  candidate  for  President  has  carried  Ohio.  The 
state  seems  to  be  Republican  on  national  issues.  In  1892  Cleveland 
came  within  1 ,000  of  Harrison’s  vote,  but  Republican  majorities 
have  ranged  from  Harrison’s  1,000  to  Roosevelt’s  155,000  in  1904. 
In  the  contest  for  Secretary  of  State  in  1884,  Jas.  S.  Robinson  de- 
feated James  W.  Newman  by  a vote  of  391,597  to  380,355.  Evan 
J.  Morris,  the  Prohibition  candidate,  received  8,007  votes  and  Peter 
M.  Harrold,  Greenback,  3,475.  For  Judge  of  Supreme  Court  Wil- 
liam W.  Johnson,  Republican,  defeated  Charles  D.  Martin,  Demo- 
crat, by  nearly  14,000,  and  Charles  A.  Flickinger  defeated  John 
H.  Benfer  for  Member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  by  1 7,000. 
The  Democrats  elected  1 1 Congressmen  and  the  Republicans  1 0. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 


Grover  Cleveland — The  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1884 — 
Nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland  for  President- — James  G.  Blaine 
Nominated  by  the  Republican  Party — Presidential  Campaign 
of  1884 — Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Greenback  Candidate — The 
Democratic  State  Convention  of  1885 — Renomination  of  Gov- 
ernor Hoadly — The  Republican  State  Convention — Joseph  B. 
Foraker  Republican  Nominee — Election  of  Foraker — Change 
of  Election  Date — The  Cincinnati  Contest — The  Registration 
Law — Conventions  and  Campaign  of  1886. 

The  year  1884  saw  the  entry  into  national  affairs  of  the  one 
Democrat  who  has  ascended  to  the  Presidency  between  the  election  of 
Buchanan  in  1856,  and  the  year  1912.  Grover  Cleveland,  a law- 
yer of  Buffalo,  New  York,  who  had  served  as  Mayor  of  that  city, 
was  elected  Governor  of  the  Empire  State  in  1882.  His  sweeping 
victory  in  that  election  was  the  result  of  Republican  misrule  and  not 
because  of  any  great  public  service  he  had  rendered,  but  his  election 
at  once  made  him  a prominent  figure  before  the  Democrats  of  the 
nation,  and  when  the  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  Chi- 
cago, July  8,  1884,  he  was  a strong  candidate  for  the  Presidential 
nomination. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1884  met  in  Columbus 
and  renominated  James  W.  Newman  for  Secretary  of  State  with  C. 
D.  Martin  for  Judge  of  Supreme  Court  and  John  Benfer  of  Tusca- 
rawas for  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works.  A resolution  en- 
forcing the  unit  rule  on  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  was 
defeated  by  the  very  men  who  had  been  instrumental  in  having  it 
adopted  four  years  previously.  Durbin  Ward,  Allen  G.  Thurman, 
John  R.  McLean,  and  Jacob  Mueller  were  named  as  delegates-at- 
large  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
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Two  Ohio  Democrats  were  placed  in  nomination  at  that  Con- 
vention. George  Hoadly  was  nominated  by  Thomas  E.  Powell 
and  Allen  G.  Thurman  by  W.  C.  Breckenridge.  Thomas  F.  Bayard 
of  Delaware,  Joseph  E.  McDonald  of  Indiana,  Samuel  J.  Randall 
of  Pennsylvania  and  John  G.  Carlisle  of  Kentucky  were  also  placed 
in  nomination.  The  first  ballot  gave  Cleveland  392,  Bayard  1 70, 
Thurman  88,  Randall  78,  McDonald  56,  Carlisle  27,  Roswell  P. 
Flower  4,  Hoadly  3,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  1 . The  second  ballot  was  not 
taken  until  the  following  day,  July  11th,  when  Cleveland  received 
683  votes,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  145  1-2,  Bayard  81  1-2,  Thur- 
man 4,  Randall  4,  McDonald  2.  The  nomination  of  Cleveland  was 
then  made  unanimous  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  was  honored  with 
the  nomination  of  Vice-President. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago  June  3rd, 
and  nominated  James  G.  Blaine  for  President  and  Gen.  John  A.  Logan 
for  Vice-President. 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  1884  was  carried  on  spiritedly 
by  both  parties  and  the  result  was  almost  as  great  a surprise  to  the 
Democrats  as  it  was  a shock  to  the  Republicans.  The  tariff  was  the 
main  issue.  The  Republican  platform  declared  strongly  for  protec- 
tion, while  the  Democratic  platform  pledged  the  Party  “to  revise  the 
tariff  in  a spirit  of  fairness  to  all  interests.”  During  the  campaign 
in  Ohio  the  Republicans  found  much  pleasure  in  quoting  the  words  of 
Henry  Watterson  that:  “whenever  the  vote  of  Ohio  is  necessary 

for  the  election  of  a Democratic  President  the  state  gives  an  increased 
' Republican  majority,”  and  in  pointing  to  the  fact  that  while  Ohio 
had  given  three  Presidents  to  the  nation,  namely.  Grant,  Hayes,  and 
Garfield,  all  of  them  had  been  Republicans.  Blaine  was  the  greatest 
statesman  of  his  party,  if  not  of  the  nation,  at  that  time,  and  the  Re- 
publicans. counted  upon  his  prestige,  high  patriotism  and  splendid 
abilities  to  command  the  allegiance  and  support  of  the  voters  of  the 
country.  The  election  was  very  close  and  the  result  was  not  known 
for  some  days.  The  result  of  the  election  depended  upon  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  New  York  State,  which  the  official  count  finally  gave  to 
Cleveland  by  1 ,047  votes.  Two  reasons  were  assigned  for  the  loss 
of  that  state  to  Blaine,  involving  the  loss  of  the  Presidency.  There 
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was  first,  the  memorable  blunder  of  a preacher  named  Burchard, 
who  in  the  course  of  a speech  for  Blaine  in  New  York  defined  De- 
mocracy as,  “Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion.”  This,  it  was  claimed, 
antagonized  the  Irish  Catholics.  The  other  reason  consisted  of  the 
claim  by  the  Republicans  that  there  were  election  frauds  in  New 
York  City  which  they  charged  to  Tammany  Hall.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  two  arguments  there  was  a third  and  more  important  cause 
for  Blaine’s  defeat  than  either  of  those  usually  assigned.  Roscoe 
Conkling  and  Blaine  were  bitter  enemies,  so  bitter  that  Blaine  went 
so  far  as  to  deliver  a philippic  against  Conkling  upon  the  floor  of 
Congress  which  will  always  remain  a gem  of  political  sarcasm.  Conk- 
ling hated  Blaine  and  Conkling  controlled  the  Republican  politics 
of  Oneida  County,  New  York,  including  the  city  of  Utica,  where 
he  resided.  Conkling  knifed  Blaine  in  that  county,  reducing  its 
normal  majority  by  4,000  votes;  and  that  4,000  would  have 
handsomely  extinguished  the  1 ,047  contributed  to  the  Cleveland  col- 
umn by  Tammany  and  Burchard.  The  popular  vote  was  close. 
Cleveland  received  4,874,986;  Blaine  4,851,981;  a small  23,005 
majority  for  Cleveland.  The  electoral  vote  stood:  Cleveland  219, 

Blaine  182.  St.  John,  the  Prohibition  candidate,  received  150,369 
and  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Greenback,  175,370.  In  Ohio  Blaine 
received  400,082  votes;  Cleveland  368,280.  Blaine’s  majority  in 
this  state  was  greater  than  his  majority  over  the  whole  United  States. 
St.  John’s  Ohio  vote  was  1 1,069,  Butler’s  5,179.  The  Republicans 
also  carried  the  state  offices  in  Ohio. 

Benjamin  F.  Butler  was  classed  as  a Greenback,  but  he  was 
really  the  candidate  of  the  anti-Monopoly  Party  with  which  the 
Greenback  Labor  Party  joined.  The  anti-Monopoly  Party  first 
came  into  notice  in  1884  when  a national  convention  was  held  in 
Chicago,  May  14th.  That  convention  nominated  Butler  for  the 
Presidency.  It  also  adopted  a platform  demanding  economical  gov- 
ernment and  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  equitable  laws.  The 
platform  also  included  a demand  for  an  interstate  commerce  law, 
such  as  was  enacted  subsequently  and  which  is  now  in  force.  It  de- 
manded the  establishment  of  labor  bureaus,  industrial  arbitration, 
a direct  vote  for  Senators,  a graduated  income  tax  and  a fostering 
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care  for  agriculture.  They  denounced  the  tariff  and  land  grants  to 
corporations.  Their  nominee  was  endorsed  by  the  Greenback  Labor 
Party  and  the  joint  ticket  was  popularly  known  as  the  People’s  Party. 
The  national  ticket  polled  1 30,000  votes  in  1 884. 

Tlie  Spring  of  1883  saw  a Democratic  President  in  the  White 
House  and  a Democratic  Governor  in  the  State  House  at  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1885  met  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  Columbus,  on  June  3rd.  It  was  a large  and  enthu- 
siastic body,  for  the  failure  of  the  state  ticket  in  1 884  was  laid  to  the 
Presidential  campaign  and  confidence  was  felt  that  the  victory 
of  1883  would  be  repeated.  John  F.  Follett  was  permanent  chair- 
man and  George  W.  Hull  secretary.  On  motion  of  George  W. 
Geddes  of  Richland,  George  Hoadly  of  Cincinnati  was  renominated 
for  Governor  and  John  G.  Warwick  of  Stark  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Charles  D.  Martin  of  Fairfield  was  chosen  as  candidate  for  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  full  term,  and  Gibson  Atherton  of  Licking 
for  the  short  term.  Peter  Brady  of  Sandusky  was  renominated  for 
Treasurer  of  State  and  James  Lawrence  of  Cuyahoga  for  Attorney- 
General,  both  by  acclamation.  For  Member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  Henry  Weible  of  Van  Wert  was  selected. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Springfield  on  June 
1 1 th.  A wigwam  had  been  erected  especially  for  the  occasion,  the 
dimensions  of  which  were  160  by  100  feet;  it  contained  a stage 
for  the  speakers,  a musicians’  gallery  and  seats  for  the  delegates. 
This  innovation  for  a state  convention  proved  a great  attraction  and 
as  a consequence  this  was  one  of  the  most  numerously  attended  con- 
ventions ever  held  in  the  state.  The  nominations  were:  For  Gov- 

ernor, Joseph  B.  Foraker;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Robert  P.  Kennedy; 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  short  term,  William  T.  Spear;  Attorney- 
General,  Jacob  A.  Kohler;  Treasurer  of  State,  John  C.  Brown; 
Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works, Wells  S.  Jones. 

The  Republicans  carried  the  election.  Foraker’s  vote  was  359,- 
281;  Hoadly’s  341,830.  Hoadly’s  vote  in  1883  was  359,693, 
almost  the  vote  of  Foraker  in  1885.  He  fell  away  nearly  20,000 
votes.  For  Lieutenant-Governor,  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  the  Repub- 
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lican  candidate,  defeated  John  G.  Warwick  by  a vote  of  360,720 
to  341 ,809.  The  vote  for  the  other  state  officers  ran  in  about  the  same 
proportion,  excepting  that  of  Judge  Spear,  who  had  a majority  over 
Gibson  Atherton  of  more  than  28,000. 

Concurrent  with  the  state  elections  of  1885.  a vote  was  taken 
on  a Constitutional  Amendment  to  hold  all  elections  for  state  and 
county  officers  in  November.  Up  to  this  time  such  elections  had  been 
held  in  October.  The  vote  on  the  Constitutional  Amendment  stood: 
for,  536,273;  against,  53,223;  not  voting,  144,472;  majority  for 
the  amendment,  338,578. 

Immediately  after  the  election  the  claim  was  set  up  by  the  Re- 
publicans that  there  had  been  fraud  in  the  election  in  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  that  four  Democrats  from  Hamilton  County  were  not 
entitled  to  their  seats  in  the  Legislature.  When  the  General  Assembly 
convened  in  January,  1886,  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  refused  to 
recognize  the  four  Democrats  from  Hamilton  County,  and  a motion 
was  made  to  reject  their  credentials  as  invalid.  When  the  motion 
was  put  to  a vote  the  four  Democrats  voted  for  themselves  and  were 
counted  with  the  other  Democratic  members,  defeating  the  motion. 
After  Lieutenant-Governor  Kennedy  assumed  the  chair  as  President 
of  the  Senate  there  was  much  confusion  and  conflict  between  the  two 
parties.  The  President  refused  to  recognize  the  four  members  from 
Hamilton  County  as  legal  members  of  the  Assembly,  with  the  result 
that  all  legislation  was  blocked.  In  an  understanding  between  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  Senator  Pavey  of  Fayette  County,  Pavey 
would,  as  occasion  required,  get  up  and  talk  against  time,  and  this 
was  continued  to  such  an  extent  that  Senator  Pavey  established  for 
himself  a ridiculous  reputation  and  the  newspaper  men  coined  the  ex- 
pression, “Pavey  has  the  floor.”  This  condition  of  affairs  continued 
throughout  the  winter,  and  finally,  by  mutual  consent,  a non-parti- 
san committee  of  six  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  of 
fraud.  This  committee  presented  two  conflicting  reports  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  Democrats,  anticipating  that  President  Kennedy’s 
ruling  would  be  adverse  to  them,  withdrew  for  a time,  leaving  the  Re- 
publicans in  complete  control  of  the  Senate.  The  result  was  that 
four  Republicans  were  sworn  in  to  take  the  places  of  the  Democrats 
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whose  seats  were  contested.  The  Democrats,  however,  made  no 
attempt  to  regain  their  seats  through  the  voice  of  the  Senate. 

This  incident  led  to  the  enactment  of  a registration  law  for  the 
larger  cities  of  the  state  and  this  was  followed  by  similar  legislation 
for  smaller  cities,  and  finally  the  Australian  form  of  ballot  was  intro- 
duced with  its  improvements  and  further  amendments  to  the  election 
laws. 

John  Sherman  was  elected  United  States  Senator  on  January 
12th,  for  the  term  beginning  March  4,  1887.  He  received  the  solid 
Republican  vote  of  the  Assembly  while  Allen  G.  Thurman  received 
the  Democratic  vote.  This  Legislature  redistricted  the  state  and 
also  enacted  the  celebrated  Dow  Liquor  Law. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1886  met  at  Toledo  on 
August  1 8th,  and  continued  in  session  two  days.  General  Ebeneezer 
B.  Finley  of  Crawford  County  presided.  The  following  state  tick- 
et was  nominated:  For  Secretary  of  State,  John  McBride;  for 

Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Martin  D.  Follett;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  John  W.  Cruikshank;  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
Leroy  D.  Brown;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  William  F. 
Ludwig. 

The  Republicans  renominated  James  S.  Robinson  for  Secretary 
of  State;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  Marshall  J.  Williams;  Clerk  of 
Supreme  Court,  Urban  H.  Hester;  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
Eli  T.  Tappan;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  William  H. 
Hahn.  The  Republicans  carried  the  election  by  about  12,000  votes 
and  elected  1 5 of  the  2 1 members  of  Congress. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 


The  Powell  Campaign  of  1887 — Democratic  State  Convention  of 
1887 — Nomination  of  Thomas  E.  Powell  for  Governor — The 
Union  Labor  Party — Reelection  of  Governor  Foraker — Com- 
ments on  General  Powell  by  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer — Sketch  of 
Thomas  E.  Powell — Disagreements  in  Republican  Legislature — 
Democratic  State  Convention  of  1888 — National  Affairs — The 
National  Conventions  of  1888 — Cleveland  Defeated  by  Benja- 
min Harrison. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Cleveland,  July  20, 
1887.  The  preliminary  organization  on  the  first  day  of  the  conven- 
tion was  under  the  control  of  the  State  Central  Committee,  of  which 
Henry  Bohl  of  Washington  County  was  chairman,  and  that  commit- 
tee arranged  for  the  permanent  organization. 

The  convention  opened  on  July  31st  with  George  W.  Seney  of 
Seneca  County  permanent  chairman.  Three  prominent  Democrats 
were  put  in  nomination  for  Governor.  James  E.  Campbell  of  Butler 
County,  who  was  destined  to  be  elected  two  years  later,  was  nomi- 
nated by  Hon.  James  E.  Neal  of  Butler  County  and  the  nomination 
was  seconded  by  Isaac  M.  Jordan  of  Cincinnati.  Thomas  E.  Powell 
of  Columbus  was  placed  in  nomination  by  Hon.  Charles  W.  Baker  of 
Cincinnati  and  the  nomination  was  seconded  by  Boston  C.  Young 
of  Marion.  Martin  A.  Foran  was  nominated  by  E.  M.  Heisley  of 
Cuyahoga. 

The  first  ballot  gave  Powell  321,  Campbell  251,  Foran  86. 
No  one  having  received  a majority  of  the  votes  cast,  the  secretary 
called  for  a second  ballot  which  gave  Powell  3561/1>,  Campbell  25P/2, 
Foran  56%.  President  Seney  thereupon  announced  that  General 
Powell  had  received  more  than  a majority  of  the  votes  cast  and  de- 
clared him  the  nominee  of  the  convention.  Immediately  James  E. 
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Neal,  who  had  nominated  Mr.  Campbell,  made  a motion  to  make  the 
nomination  unanimous,  which  was  done  amid  a scene  of  great  en- 
thusiasm. 

General  Powell  was  then  escorted  to  the  platform  and  accepted 
the  nomination  in  an  address  that  stirred  the  convention  and  elicited 
warm  approval  from  the  Democratic  Press  of  the  state. 

The  ticket  was  completed  as  follows : For  Lieutenant-Governor, 

DeWitt  C.  Coolman  of  Portage,  who  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot 
over  George  P.  Tyler  of  Brown  and  David  L.  Wadsworth  of  Lorain; 
for  Supreme  Court  Judge,  full  term,  Lyman  R.  Critchfield  of  Holmes; 
and  for  Supreme  Court  Judge,  short  term,  Virgil  P.  Kline  of  Cuya- 
hoga, both  by  acclamation;  for  Auditor  of  State,  Emil  Kiesewetter; 
for  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Peter  Murphy  of  Butler. 
The  last  named  declined  and  Orasmus  E.  Niles  of  Pickaway  was  sub- 
stituted. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Toledo,  June  27th, 
with  Daniel  J.  Ryan  for  temporary  chairman.  John  Sherman  was 
made  permanent  chairman  and  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  con- 
vention was  the  inauguration  of  a boom  for  Senator  Sherman  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  in  1888.  Governor  Foraker  was  renominated 
and  William  C.  Lyon  chosen  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  For  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  full  term,  William  T.  Spear,  was  the  nominee; 
Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  short  term,  Franklin  J.  Dickman;  Auditor 
of  State,  Ebeneezer  W.  Poe;  Treasurer  of  State,  John  C.  Brown; 
Attorney-General,  David  K.  Watson;  Member  of  Board  of  Public 
' Works,  Charles  A.  Flickinger. 

The  campaign  was  a spirited  one.  General  Powell  made  a 
number  of  campaign  speeches  and  was  most  favorably  received  wher- 
ever he  went.  The  Democrats  brought  Congressman  William  H. 
Crain  of  Texas  into  the  state  to  deliver  a number  of  Democratic 
speeches,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  helped  the  Democratic  cause.  It  was 
a few  years  too  soon  for  such  an  experiment.  The  bloody  shirt  was 
still  being  waved,  many  people  were  still  fighting  the  war,  and  the 
advocacy  of  a Southerner  must  have  tended  to  stir  some  bitter  memories 
and  provide  ammunition  for  the  Republicans.  Governor  Foraker  ad- 
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vocated  his  own  reelection  and  Foraker  was  an  orator  and  an  able 
man. 

The  Union  Labor  Party  had  a gubernatorial  candidate  in  Ohio, 
for  the  first  time,  in  1 887.  Working  men  have  always  formed  a strong 
element  in  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Labor  ticket  unquestionably 
drew  from  the  Democratic  ranks  in  that  year.  They  polled  24,71  1 
votes,  which,  added  to  the  Democratic  vote,  would  have  defeated  the 
Republicans.  In  1884  the  Union  Labor  vote  for  Secretary  of  State 
was  only  3475.  For  the  next  two  years  they  had  no  candidate,  but 
in  1887  they  polled  the  vote  already  mentioned.  In  1888  their  vote 
for  President  was  only  3496  and  in  1889  it  fell  away  to  1048  for 
John  H.  Rhodes,  their  candidate  for  Governor. 

The  charge  has  been  made,  but  it  came  from  Republican  sources, 
that  some  Democratic  leaders  did  not  give  the  head  of  the  ticket  their 
hearty  support.  The  statement  is  embodied  in  Smith’s  History  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  Ohio,  but  General  Powell  never  gave  the  as- 
sertion any  credence. 

The  campaign  ended  with  the  election  of  the  entire  Republican 
state  ticket  by  majorities  ranging  from  23,000  to  31,000.  General 
Powell  ran  7,000  ahead  of  his  ticket  and  his  associates  were,  every 
one,  men  of  the  highest  type,  men  whose  names  remain  and  will  remain 
prominent  in  the  annals  of  Ohio. 

The  Republicans  also  elected  a majority  of  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Senate  was  composed  of  23  Republicans  and  1 7 
Democrats,  while  the  House  was  composed  of  67  Republicans  and  45 
Democrats.  It  was  a Republican  year. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer , in  its  issue  of  July  22,  1887,  the  day 
after  General  Powell’s  nomination  for  Governor,  had  this  to  say  of 
him: 

“Thomas  Edward  Powell,  the  nominee  for  Governor,  is  of  Welsh 
descent,  his  father  having  been  born  in  Wales.  He  is  a native  of  Dela- 
ware County,  Ohio,  and  is  a graduate  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity and  one  of  its  resident  trustees.  When  a student  he  entered 
the  army  and  was  assigned  to  the  position  of  high  private.  Fie  re- 
mained in  the  service  four  months,  when  his  term  of  enlistment  ex- 
pired. Mr.  Powell  read  law  with  the  late  Colonel  William  P.  Reid 
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and  on  being  admitted  to  practice  became  his  partner  under  the  firm 
name  of  Reid  & Powell.  He  early  exhibited  great  natural  ability  for 
the  science  of  law,  and  his  studious  habits  and  untiring  energy  soon 
won  for  him  a prominent  position  in  his  profession.  In  1872  he 
commenced  an  active  career  in  politics,  going  on  the  stump  in  the 
Greeley  campaign,  and  doing  effective  work  for  the  Party.  In  1873 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Democracy  for  the  position  of  Attorney- 
General  and  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket,  the  majority  for  his  competitor 
being  less  than  that  given  to  R.  B.  Hayes  who  was  elected  Governor 
overWilliam  Allen.  In  1882,  his  party,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  made 
him  the  nominee  for  Congress  in  the  Ninth  District,  and  while  not  elect- 
ed, he  exhibited  his  popularity  by  leading  the  ticket  in  his  district.  In 
the  campaign  of  1883,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Governor  Hoadly 
and  other  prominent  members  of  the  party,  he  accepted  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Democratic  State  Executive  Committee.” 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  in  1872  General  Powell  was 
Presidential  elector  for  his  district  and  in  1 884  was  Presidential  elector- 
at-large  from  Ohio  when  Cleveland  received  his  first  nomination  for 
President.  General  Powell  placed  the  name  of  Governor  Hoadly 
in  nomination  at  that  convention.  At  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  St.  Louis,  in  1 888,  he  made  the  nominating  speech  for  Allen 
G.  Thurman.  He  had  taken  a very  active  part  in  politics  from  his 
youth  up  and  continued  to  be  a prominent  figure  at  Democratic  con- 
ventions for  a quarter  of  a century.  He  nominated  Thomas  Ewing 
for  Governor  in  1879  and  Durbin  Ward  in  1883.  He  never  was 
even  accused  of  factionalism.  His  Democracy  has  always  been  as 
broad  as  the  platform,  and  the  nominees  of  party  conventions  have 
always  been  acceptable  to  him. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  General  Powell  has  taken  a less  act- 
ive part  in  politics,  his  extensive  legal  practice  leaving  him  little  time 
for  public  affairs.  In  1887  he  moved  from  Delaware  into  Columbus 
and  has  since  been  a resident  of  the  capital  city.  In  Delaware  he 
was  head  of  the  firm  of  Powell,  Gill  & Kauffman,  his  partners  being 
Judge  J.  S.  Gill  and  Frank  Kauffman.  After  moving  to  Columbus 
the  legal  firm  of  Powell,  Owen,  Ricketts  & Black  was  formed. 
Judge  S.  N.  Owen,  formerly  of  the  Supreme  Court,  remained  in  the 
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firm  for  about  eight  years,  when  he  retired.  Subsequently,  when 
Samuel  S.  Black  became  Probate  Judge,  the  partnership  was  dis- 
solved, and  General  Powell  has  since  continued  his  practice  alone. 
A recent  Ohio  history  had  this  to  say  of  General  Powell : 

“He  has  had  connection  with  some  of  the  most  important  litiga- 
tion in  the  Ohio  courts,  a notable  case,  in  which  he  represented  the 
plaintiff,  being  the  Deshler  Will  Case,  involving  more  than  a half 
million  dollars.  He  has  been  attorney  for  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company  of  New  York,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Ohio 
and  Western  Coal  Company,  the  National  Cash  Register  Company, 
and  many  other  large  corporations  of  New  York  and  Ohio.  During 
his  practice  in  Columbus,  his  fees  from  New  York  have  exceeded 
those  from  Ohio,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has  tried  cases  in 
nearly  every  county  in  the  state.  He  has  tried  cases  in  nearly  one-half 
the  states  of  the  Union,  and  appeared  in  all  the  courts,  from  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  has,  without 
doubt,  tried  more  cases  than  any  other  lawyer  in  Ohio,  now  living. 
The  extent  of  his  practice  bespeaks  his  ability,  his  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  law,  his  forensic  ability,  and  his  rank  among  the 
foremost  of  his  profession.** 

The  Legislature  which  convened  in  January,  1888,  was  Repub- 
lican and  it  was  expected  that  the  Republicans  would  carry  everything 
according  to  their  own  desires.  Right  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
however,  disagreements  arose  among  the  senators,  with  the  result 
that  eight  Republicans  joined  the  Democratic  minority  and  defeated 
the  nominees  of  the  Republican  caucus  for  subordinate  positions  in 
Senate  and  elected  selections  of  their  own  which  included  one  Demo- 
crat. This  caused  considerable  bitterness  among  the  Republican  poli- 
ticians and  brought  forth  unstinted  criticism  from  Republicans  whose 
hopes  of  preferment  were  blasted.  The  bolting  members  did  not  add 
to  their  own  popularity  in  their  home  districts. 

Altogether  it  was  a good  Legislature  and  enacted  some  wise 
legislation  which  still  remains  upon  the  statute  books.  The  Board 
of  Pardons  was  created  to  advise  with  the  Governor  in  reference  to 
the  release  of  prisoners,  and  a law  was  enacted  providing  that  instruc- 
tion be  given  in  the  public  schools  on  the  effect  of  narcotics  and  al- 
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coholic  drinks  on  the  human  system.  The  annual  liquor  tax  under  the 
Dow  Law  was  increased  to  $250.00. 

The  Democratic  clubs  of  the  state  held  a convention  on  March 
21st  and  organized  a branch  of  the  National  Association.  The  con- 
vention was  composed  of  delegates  from  the  several  clubs,  but  the 
idea  which  they  convened  to  perpetuate  did  not  fructify  and  no  sub- 
sequent conventions  of  that  nature  have  been  held. 

The  regular  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Dayton,  May 
15th,  with  Samuel  Hunt  of  Hamilton  County  permanent  chairman. 
The  nominations  made  were:  For  Secretary  of  State,  Boston  G. 

Young  of  Marion;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  Lyman  R.  Critchfield 
of  Holmes;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  James  Emmitt  of 
Pike.  There  were  no  contests,  all  the  nominations  being  by  ac- 
clamation. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Dayton,  April  18th, 
and  made  the  following  nominations:  For  Secretary  of  State,  Daniel 

J.  Ryan;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  P.  Brandbury;  Member 
of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Wells  S.  Jones. 

There  was  great  interest  taken  in  national  politics  in  the  year 
1888.  Grover  Cleveland  had  given  a wise  administration  and  there 
was  no  Democrat  in  the  country  who  would  refuse  him  a renomina- 
tion. In  his  message  to  Congress  in  December,  1885,  he  had  taken 
a statesmanlike  position  on  the  silver  question,  a position  which  is  en- 
dorsed today  by  every  student  of  finance.  The  death  of  Vice- 
President  Hendricks  in  November  of  that  year,  following  so  soon 
after  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield,  emphasized  the  desirability 
of  changing  the  line  of  succession  to  the  Presidency,  and  in  1886  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  establishing  the  succession  in  the  following  order: 
First,  the  Secretary  of  State;  second,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
third,  the  Secretary  of  War;  fourth,  the  Attorney-General;  fifth,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  sixth,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  seventh, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  1887  the  Electoral  Count  Act  be- 
came a law.  Its  object  is  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  such  disputes  as 
that  of  1876  between  Hayes  and  Tilden.  The  law  provides  that 
the  states  themselves  shall  have  the  final  determination  of  contro- 
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versies  concerning  the  election  of  Presidential  electors.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  is  to  be  credited  to  Cleveland’s  first  administration. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  St.  Louis,  June  6, 
1888,  and  renominated  Grover  Cleveland  for  the  Presidency  by  ac- 
clamation. Allen  G.  Thurman  of  Ohio  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President,  after  a slight  contest  in  which  he  always  led  overwhelm- 
ingly. 

The  National  Republican  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  June 
19th.  After  the  defeat  of  Blaine  in  1884  the  Republican  Party 
was  more  strongly  attached  to  him  than  it  had  been  ever  before,  but 
he  had  written  from  Italy,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health,  abso- 
lutely refusing  to  be  a candidate.  This  left  the  party  to  look  through 
the  Republican  woods  for  Presidential  timber  and  an  abundance  of 
it  was  found.  A dozen  or  more  were  balloted  for  at  the  convention, 
principal  among  whom  were  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Indiana,  John  Sher- 
man of  Ohio,  General  Russell  A.  Alger  of  Michigan,  Walter  Q. 
Gresham  of  Indiana,  Chauncey  M.  Depew  of  New  York,  Ingalls  of 
Kansas  and  Allison  of  Iowa.  The  Ohio  delegation,  led  by  William 
McKinley,  made  a tremendous  fight  for  the  nomination  of  Senator 
Sherman  and  he  led  until  the  seventh  ballot,  when  Benjamin  Harrison, 
who  had  shown  increasing  strength  in  each  successive  ballot,  passed 
him.  Harrison  was  nominated  on  the  eighth  ballot. 

Cleveland  had  given  the  country  a wise  and  statesmanlike  ad- 
ministration, but  in  1887  he  had  sent  to  Congress  his  memorable  Fair 
Trade  message.  This  simply  embodied  the  Democratic  doctrine  of 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  but  throughout  the  campaign  the  Republican 
Press  of  the  country  insisted  that  he  was  a free  trader  and  that  his  re- 
election  would  mean  the  destruction  of  American  industries.  Harrison 
was  elected,  receiving  233  votes  in  the  electoral  college  to  Cleveland’s 
168,  although  Cleveland’s  popular  vote  was  98,000  greater  than 
Harrison’s.  In  Ohio  Harrison  received  nearly  20,000  votes  more 
than  Cleveland,  and  the  Republicans  carried  the  state  ticket  by  nearly 
the  same  majorities. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
By  Claude  Meeker 


Ex-Governor  James  E.  Campbell — History  of  His  Early  Life — His 
War  Experience — Elected  to  Congress — Nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio — The  Memorable  Campaign  of  1889 — Campbell 
Against  Foraker — The  Ballot  Box  Hoax — Election  of  Campbell 
— Governor  Campbell’s  Administration — Governor  Campbell 
Renominated — McKinley  His  Opponent — Election  of  McKin- 
ley— Subsequent  Incidents  and  Events. 

James  Edwin  Campbell  was  bom  at  Middletown  on  the  7th 
day  of  July  1843;  and,  up  to  this  time,  is  the  only  Governor  of  Ohio 
both  of  whose  parents  were  natives  of  this  State.  He,  himself,  refers 
to  this  fact  by  saying  that  he  is  the  first  specimen  of  the  “second  growth 
of  timber.”  His  ancestors  were  all  e*rly  pioneers,  coming  respective- 
ly from  the  States  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
Vermont.  His  greatgrandfather,  upon  his  father’s  side,  was  a revo- 
lutionary soldier  with  six  enlistments  to  his  credit;  and,  upon  his 
mother’s  side,  he  is  collaterally  related  to  Captain  John  Parker,  who 
commanded  at  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  Both  of  his  grandfathers 
were  soldiers  in  the  war  of  1812. 

At  the  age  of  eight  years  Governor  Campbell  lost  his  father,  a 
famous  surgeon,  but  was  carefully  and  conscientiously  reared  by  his 
mother  who  lived  to  see  all  his  professional  and  political  successes. 
His  education  was  that,  only,  of  the  common  schools  supplemented 
by  private  tutoring.  While  studying  law  he  taught  school  but  his 
studies  were  interrupted  by  his  enlistment  as  a Master’s  Mate  in 
the  Mississippi  Squadron  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The  greater 
part  of  his  service  was  on  the  gunboat.  Naiad,  to  which  Admiral 
Porter,  in  his  history  of  the  United  States  Navy,  refers  as  showing 
how  much  punishment,  by  Confederate  batteries,  such  a frail  craft 
could  sustain  and  yet  remain  afloat.  Late  in  1864  he  was  sent  home. 
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having  been  discharged  upon  a medical  survey  as  a complete  wreck 
from  break-bone  fever,  from  which  he  did  not  recover  for  many  years. 
As  soon  as  his  health  permitted  he  resumed  the  study  of  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Hamilton  where  he  practiced  for  many  years; 
and,  in  1873,  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county,  filling 
the  office  for  two  terms. 

In  1882  he  made  his  first  race  for  Congress  against  the  late 
Henry  L.  Morey  and  was  successful  after  a very  spirited  contest. 
He  beat  Mr.  Morey  again  in  1884,  although  James  G.  Blaine,  pres- 
idential candidate,  made  five  speeches  in  his  district,  and  John  A. 
Logan,  vice-presidential  candidate,  made  fourteen.  In  1886  his  dis- 
trict was  changed  again,  although  heavily  Republican  already,  by 
the  addition  of  Greene  County  with  more  than  twenty-five  hundred 
majority,  and  John  Little,  at  that  time  a Congressman  from  the  dis- 
trict in  which  Greene  County  had  been  formerly  located,  was  nom- 
inated against  him.  Mr.  Campbell  carried  the  district  by  two  ma- 
jority in  a vote  of  over  thirty-five  thousand.  The  closeness  of  the 
vote  so  accentuated  this  race  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  en- 
tire state,  as  a sure  winner,  and  he  was  nominated  in  the  year  1889 
for  Governor  by  the  Democrats.  The  campaign  made  by  him  is  mo- 
mentous in  the  history  of  Ohio  politics. 

Joseph  B.  Foraker,  the  Republican  nominee,  had  twice  been 
elected  Governor  and  was  running  for  a third  term.  The  Republic- 
an Party  was  strongly  entrenched  in  power.  Governor  Foraker 
who  was  an  able  lawyer  and  had  been  on  the  bench  in  Cincinnati, 
had  been  a popular  Governor.  He  was  surrounded  by  a devoted 
and  militant  crowd  of  friends  who  possessed  the  fighting  qualities  of 
their  idol.  He  had  a fine  record  as  a young  soldier  and  was  known 
as  “Fighting  Joe  and  “The  Stormy  Petrel  of  Politics,”  while  the 
veteran  editor.  Charles  A.  Dana,  had  dubbed  him  “Fire  Alarm 
Foraker.  He  was  a fiery  orator  and  had  great  personal  magnetism. 
Taking  it  all  in  all  he  was  a man  not  only  to  make  friends  but  to  keep 
them,  for  he  had  the  reputation  of  standing  by  his  friends. 

It  was  such  a man  and  such  a candidate  that  the  young  Congress- 
man from  the  famous  Third  District  had  to  meet  and  overcome  if 
he  expected  to  become  the  chief  helmsman  of  the  state.  “Jimmie” 
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Campbell,  as  he  was  familiarly  known,  also  had  a pseudonym.  He 
was  known  in  Ohio  politics  as  the  “Butler  Mascot,”  just  as  his  uncle 
Lewis  D.  Campbell,  years  before,  had  been  hailed  as  the  “Butler 
Pony.”  Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Campbell’s  distinction  seemed  to  be  a 
capacity  for  winning  votes.  Of  the  most  engaging  personality,  he 
had  a genius  for  organization  and  neglected  no  detail.  If  a voter  was 
wabbling  and  needed  to  be  seen,  Campbell  saw  him.  He  did  not 
write  or  send  word.  Field  Marshal  Murat  Halstead,  then  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette , bitterly  hostile,  said  editorially 
that  he  would  drive  across  three  counties  on  a rainy  night  to  clinch  a 
single  vote.  It  was  to  discourage  his  activities  in  this  regard  that  a 
Republican  Legislature  had  twice  gerrymanded  his  district. 

It  was  therefore  a determined  lot  of  Campbell  followers  that 
met  in  Dayton  in  the  early  summer  of  1889  and,  to  the  inspiring 
strains  of  “The  Campbells  Are  Coming,”  secured  his  nomination  by 
a majority  vote  over  two  strong  candidates — the  forceful  and  popular 
Lawrence  T.  Neal  of  Chillicothe  and  the  able  and  eloquent  Virgil  P. 
Kline  of  Cleveland.  The  tune  that  brought  relief  and  succor  to  the 
beseiged  English  at  Lucknow  (The  Campbells  are  Coming),  brought 
victory  to  the  Ohio  Democracy.  The  pipes  kept  playing  and  the 
“Campbells”  kept  coming  until  the  tune  died  away  with  the  last 
strain  of  music  at  the  inaugural  ball.  A thousand  bands  played 
it  during  the  campaign  and  more  than  a million  men,  women  and 
children  played,  sang  and  whistled  it.  It  was  the  magic  touchstone; 
it  kindled  enthusiasm  as  tinder  kindles  a fire. 

During  Governor  Foraker’s  administration  the  Boards  of  Public 
Affairs  in  various  cities  were  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Some  of 
these  appointments  were  bound  to  be  unpopular  and  to  create  much 
local  dissatisfaction.  The  Democratic  state  platform  declared  for 
home  rule,”  not  only  “in  Ireland  but  in  the  cities  of  Ohio.”  It  became 
the  slogan;  miniature  carpenter’s  rules  were  circulated  by  the  thou- 
sands inscribed  with  this  battle-cry.  Colonel  James  E.  Neal,  Ex- 
Speaker  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  (and  Campbell’s  fel- 
low-townsman) was  made  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Execu- 
tive Committee,  with  Ex-Mayor  George  W.  Meeker,  of  Columbus, 
as  Secretary.  These  veteran  campaigners  called  to  their  aid  the 
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flower  of  the  party  in  every  county  and  put  up  a fight  which,  for  ag- 
gressiveness, thorough  organization  and  effective  appeal  to  the  people, 
had  never  before  been  equaled,  nor  ever  since  excelled. 

Taking  the  stump  early,  Mr.  Campbell  made  the  usual  round 
of  county  fairs  and  pioneer  and  soldier  reunions.  Like  Judge  For- 
aker  he  had  a fine  war  record  and  it  was  certain  that  he  would  lose 
no  votes  on  that  score,  as  some  non-veteran  candidates  had  done.  In 
the  first  few  speeches  he  soberly  discussed  the  issues  of  the  campaign; 
denounced  the  third  term  of  Governor  Foraker  as  a bad  precedent 
(the  people  had  already  raised  the  cry  that  “what  Washington  would- 
n’t have  and  Grant  couldn’t  get,  Foraker  oughtn’t  to  ask  for’’)  ; de- 
clared for  home  rule  in  the  cities,  showing  up  the  evils  of  the  prevailing 
system;  exposed  the  corruption  in  state  institutions  which  were  seeth- 
ing with  scandals;  and  declared  for  a reduction  of  the  overgrown 
tariff.  He  soon  saw,  however,  that  it  was  no  time  for  sedate  discus- 
sion. The  fiery  Foraker,  with  his  brigade  of  devoted  followers*  at 
the  height  of  his  mental  and  physical  powers,  was  burning  a patch 
through  the  state  denouncing,  ridiculing  and  jeering — cutting  to  the 
quick  and  leaving  a scar  at  each  new  slash  of  his  sharp-edged  tongue. 

Candidate  Campbell  saw  that  pepper  was  needed  and  he  gave 
it  to  them — pepper  of  the  red  hot  variety  and  plenty  of  it.  While 
argument  was  not  dropped,  it  was  interspersed  with  flout,  jibe  and 
quip,  combined  with  more  or  less  good  natured  raillery.  Governor 
Foraker’s  appointees  upon  the  city  boards  were  made  a laughing 
stock ; the  third  term  was  held  up  to  ridicule ; the  rottenness  of  the  state 
institutions  was  first  derided  and  then  pictured  so  graphically  as  to 
make  the  blood  run  cold;  while  the  doctrine  of  “home  rule”  was  ex- 
tolled until  it  seemed  to  be  a panacea  for  all  political  ills.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell also  developed  a peculiar  and  happy  gift  of  turning  to  his  own  ac- 
count any  incident  occurring  at  his  meetings,  and  his  repartee  was  so 
brilliant  that  a chance  remark  in  the  audience,  or  a question  furnished 
him  an  opportunity  which  was  never  overlooked.  As  an  instance: 
while  addressing  an  open  air  meeting  from  the  court  house  steps  in 
Marion,  the  clock  in  the  tower  began  to  ring  the  hour  of  four.  With- 
out an  instant’s  hesitation  he  followed  the  strokes,  dramatically  calling 
out  “one,  two,  three,  four — four  years  for  J.  B.  Foraker  and  no  more .” 
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Soon  a Campbell  meeting  became  an  event.  Everybody  wanted 
to  see  and  hear  the  man  who  was  giving  “Fighting  Joe”  round  for 
round,  jibe  for  jibe,  a “Roland  for  an  Oliver,”  and  perhaps  a little  over 
for  good  measure.  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer , then  as  now  one  of 
the  best  newspapers  in  the  country,  and  under  the  personal  editor- 
ship of  John  R.  McLean,  had  a staff  man  accompanying  the  candidate 
and  gave  his  meetings  greater  space  and  prominence  than  had  ever 
been  given  to  a gubernatorial  campaign — especially  starring  the  many 
picturesque  features.  As  the  campaign  waxed  hot  the  big  newspapers 
of  the  whole  country  discovered  that  something  was  going  on  in  Ohio 
and  sent  their  best  men  to  report  it.  Correspondents  representing  the 
great  dailies  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago  and  other 
cities,  were  astonished  at  the  readiness,  brilliancy  and  lucidity  of  the 
Democratic  aspirant.  Ernest  Chamberlin,  afterward  managing  ed- 
itor of  the  Nerv  York  World  said,  “I  have  seen  them  all,  but  this  man, 
as  an  all-round  campaigner,  beats  anybody  I have  ever  known.” 

The  excitement  continued  to  grow  and  the  bands  continued  to 
blare  away  at  the  old  Highland  tune.  Every  break  in  the  campaign 
seemed  to  be  in  Campbell’s  favor — at  a meeting  in  Cincinnati  he  ex- 
posed a member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Affairs  (one  of  Governor 
Foraker’s  appointees)  who  had  been  detected  in  public  “graft,”  pre- 
senting absolute  proof  of  his  corruption  and  thereby  advancing  the 
cause  of  home-rule  for  the  cities  of  the  State.  The  sensation  caused 
by  this  was  fairly  staggering,  and,  to  bolster  up  a shaky  cause,  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial-Gazette  immediately  published  what  purported 
to  be  Mr.  Campbell’s  signature  to  a contract  for  a financial  interest 
in  a ballot  box,  he  having,  while  in  Congress,  introduced  a bill  provid- 
ing that  the  department  of  justice  should  investigate  and  report  upon 
all  devices  of  that  nature. 

In  succeeding  speeches  he  contented  himself  merely  with  a digni- 
fied denial,  and  even  some  of  his  nearest  friends  grew  uneasy  as  to 
the  effect  the  charges  would  have.  It  seemed,  however,  that  Mr. 
Campbell  with  the  political  acumen  for  which  he  had  already  been 
noted,  was  biding  his  time  and  waiting  for  his  political  enemies  to 
get  themselves  in  the  mire  so  deep  that  relief  would  be  impossible. 
Meantime  a cool-headed  Cincinnati  lawyer  had  been  giving  some 
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attention  to  the  case  and,  running  down  a clue  here  and  a clue  there, 
fairly  unearthed  an  amazing  forgery.  That  lawyer,  Judson  Harmon, 
has  since  been  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  and  twice  elect- 
ed Governor  of  Ohio. 

The  inventor  of  the  ballot  box  in  question  (a  man  named  Wood) , 
wishing  to  be  of  service  to  Governor  Foraker,  had  traced  Campbell’s 
signature  on  the  contract  using  his  Congressional  frank  stamp  as  the 
model.  The  astonishment  and  indignation  of  almost  the  entire  elec- 
torate of  Ohio  were  augmented  by  the  further  revelation  that  in 
addition  to  the  name  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  the 
signatures  of  William  McKinley,  John  Sherman,  Benjamin  Butter- 
worth  and  several  other  senators  and  congressmen  of  national  repu- 
tation were  forged  on  the  contract,  though  Campbell’s  name  only,  had 
been  shown  in  the  alleged  expose. 

Only  those  who  were  actively  associated  with  the  Democratic 
campaign  that  year  can  recall  the  excitement  of  that  memorable  Oc- 
tober day  when  the  newspapers  with  glaring  headlines  came  out  with 
the  news  of  the  “Ballot  Box  Hoax’’  and  “Ballot  Box  Forgery.’’  Mr. 
Campbell  was  addressing  an  afternoon  open  air  meeting  at  Orrville, 
Ohio,  when  the  famous  silver  tongued  orator  John  McSweeney,  of 
Wooster,  quivering  with  excitement,  strode  into  the  crowd  waving  a 
copy  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  containing  Halstead’s  retraction 
and  in  stentorian  tones  said  that  fraud  and  forgery  could  not  prevail 
against  the  just.  The  active  Democrats  of  the  State  were  infuriated 
to  the  fighting  point  and  exciting  as  the  campaign  had  been  before, 
it  was  mild  compared  with  what  followed.  The  Democracy  felt 
and  believed  that  an  unjust  and  despicable  attempt  had  been  made 
to  blacken  the  character  of  their  leader  and  an  effort  at  the  amende 
honorable  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  press  did  not  mollify  them. 
Every  community  in  the  State  wanted  a Campbell  meeting  and  it 
was  impossible  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  county  committees. 

At  this  time  originated  what  has  since  been  practiced  both  in 
heated  primary  and  elective  campaigns,  that  is,  all  day  meetings,  with 
as  many  speeches  as  could  be  squeezed  in.  When  Campbell  made 
seventeen  speeches  in  one  day  at  Jackson,  Perry  and  Muskingum 
Counties  (no  two  alike  and  every  meeting  brimming  over  with  enthu- 
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siasm)  all  records  up  to  that  time  were  broken  and  it  was  an  achieve- 
ment that  even  modern  campaigning,  with  “Prosperity  Specials’*  and 
“Progressive  Flyers,’’  has  not  advanced.  Campbell’s  endurance  was 
a marvel,  speaking  all  day  and  most  of  the  night  and  riding  across 
country  after  midnight  twenty  miles  at  a clip,  in  a driving  rainstorm 
to  catch  a train  for  an  important  meeting.  Wonder  was  expressed 
when  he  slept,  but  his  health  and  vigor  were  unimpaired,  nor  did  he 
show  fatigue.  A few  minutes*  sleep  in  a carriage  going  over  a rough 
road,  or  curled  up  on  the  seat  of  a day  coach  on  the  train  surrounded 
by  the  inevitable  committee,  seemed  to  make  him  as  good  as  new. 
The  last  few  days  of  the  campaign  were  like  a continuous  meeting. 
Particularly  impressive  were  the  meetings  at  Springfield  and  Urbana 
with  a triumphant  Democracy  almost  hysterical  with  joy — discounting, 
it  seemed,  the  coming  victory.  It  is  a number  of  miles  from  Springfield 
to  Urbana  but  as  the  train  proceeded  slowly  it  seemed  the  entire 
distance  was  a political  meeting.  Men,  women  and  children  stood 
along  the  tracks  shouting  and  waving  torches  and  flags.  The  cam- 
paign ended  in  a blaze  of  enthusiasm  with  every  active  Democrat 
feeling  certain  of  victory,  and  the  immediate  Foraker  following  equally 
as  confident.  Campbell  was  elected  by  1 0,872. 

One  of  the  amazing  features  of  the  campaign  was  the  excitement 
which  bubbled  over  into  other  states — especially  into  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky.  When  Campbell,  in  order  to  make  points  on  the  Ohio 
river,  was  compelled  to  address  meetings  at  such  places  as  Maysville 
and  Huntington,  where  the  people  seemed  to  be  keyed  up  to  almost 
as  high  a pitch  as  in  Ohio. 

Hundreds  are  living  yet  who  rendered  conspicuous  and  honorable 
service  in  that  ardent  campaign;  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  referred 
to  by  name  in  this  writing.  So,  also,  were  other  hundreds  who  have 
passed  over  to  the  great  majority;  and,  while  there  is  not  space  here  to 
name  all  of  them,  yet  a few  may  be  mentioned  because  of  their  national 
reputation — such  men  as  Allen  G.  Thurman,  Calvin  S.  Brice,  John 
M.  Pattison,  William  S.  Groesbeck,  W.  Vance  Marquis,  Frank  Hurd, 
Gen.  J.  W.  Denver,  Charles  M.  Anderson,  “Bill’’  Hill,  Isaac  R. 
Hill,  Joseph  H.  Outhwaite,  Samuel  F.  Hunt,  John  F.  Follett, 
Isaac  M.  Jordan,  Gen.  George  W.  Morgan,  Gen.  A.  V.  Rice, 
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Michael  D.  Harter,  George  W.  Geddes,  Beriah  Wilkins,  James  A. 
Norton  and  Paul  J.  Sorg.  As  to  the  living,  let  us  hope  that  they 
“may  live  and  prosper’’;  as  to  the  dead,  may  we  “keep  their 
memories  green.’’ 

In  his  inaugural  address  Governor  Campbell  called  the  attention 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  violation  of  home  rule  in  the 
cities  of  the  state,  upon  which  to  a great  extent  he  had  won  the  election, 
and  insisted  that  the  Governor  should  be  divested  of  all  authority  to 
appoint  election  boards,  the  clerks  thereof,  and  various  governing 
boards  by  which  the  Governor  had  practically  usurped  control  of  the 
political  as  well  as  governmental  authority  in  most  of  the  cities.  The 
General  Assembly  acted  favorably  upon  this  advice  in  some  instances 
but  refused  to  do  so  in  the  very  notable  case  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Affairs  which  had  complete  jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  Cincin- 
nati. In  spite  of  his  distaste  to  do  so,  the  Governor  was  compelled  to 
appoint  that  board  in  flagrant  violation  of  his  own  publicly  announced 
position  upon  the  question  of  home  rule.  Although  the  board  was  ap- 
pointed by  him  upon  the  best  advice  obtainable  from  the  citizens  of 
Cincinnati,  yet  the  Governor,  soon  after  its  appointment,  became  con- 
vinced that  some  of  the  appointees  were  lacking  in  integrity  and 
public  spirit.  Being  unable  to  remove  the  board  without  legislation 
authorizing  it,  he  called  the  General  Assembly  together  in  special 
session,  and  demanded  in  no  uncertain  language  that  it  should  carry 
out  the  promise  made  by  the  Democratic  Party  to  restore  home  rule 
to  the  cities;  that  it  should  take  away  from  the  Governor  the  right  to 
appoint  such  boards;  and  should  either  make  them  elective  by  the  peo- 
ple or  appointive  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  so  that  no  person  or  author- 
ity outside  of  any  city  could  interfere  with  its  government.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  after  a stormy  session,  restored  to  the  Mayor  of  Cin- 
cinnati the  right  to  appoint  that  board.  For  this  attempt  at  honest 
government  in  Cincinnati  the  Governor  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
rogues  of  both  parties  who  thereupon  combined  and  held  control  of 
the  city  government  (through  the  notorious  boss,  George  B.  Cox) 
for  over  twenty  years.  Governor  Campbell  knew,  when  he  attacked 
this  board,  that  its  president  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  county 
committee  and  thoroughly  intrenched  in  local  control  of  the  party  by 
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means  of  his  machine ; and  that,  by  removing  him,  he  was  committing 
political  hari-kari,  but  his  sense  of  public  duty  would  not  permit  him 
to  do  otherwise.  Speaking  of  this  episode  the  recent  History  of 
Ohio  (Randall  and  Ryan)  says: 

“It  was  the  cause  of  a breach  between  Governor  Campbell  and 
the  active  politicians  of  his  party  in  Hamilton  County,  but  he 
maintained  his  stand  from  the  first  in  favor  of  good  government 
and  upright  officials  and  won  a great  victory  for  civic  decency 
in  securing  the  legislation  designated.  The  public  credited  Gov- 
ernor Campbell  with  upright  purposes  and  believed  his  charges 
of  corruption.” 

In  regard  to  another  piece  of  legislation,  the  History  of  Ohio, 
above  referred  to,  says: 

“Responsive  to  Governor  Campbell’s  suggestion  and  due  large- 
ly to  his  instrumentality,  a new  ballot  law  embodying  the  Aus- 
tralian system  was  passed.  It  was  the  first  law  of  this  kind 
passed  in  Ohio  that  conferred  opportunity  for  independence  in 
the  voter  and  secrecy  in  the  ballot,  and  was  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  legislative  ballot  reforms  that  have  done  much  to  dig- 
nify elections  and  preserve  the  independence  of  the  voter.” 

At  this  time  the  Australian  ballot  was  in  its  infancy  and  in  use 
only  in  two  or  three  states.  The  impression  prevailed  amongst  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  that  the  Governor’s  recommenda- 
tion would  be  unpopular;  but,  when  they  heard  from  their  constit- 
uents, there  was  such  a rush  to  get  the  credit  for  introducing  the  bill 
that  the  measure  was  nearly  lost  because  of  the  jealousies  thereby 
aroused. 

Another  instance  in  which  a supposedly  unpopular  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Governor  turned  out  to  be  the  reverse  was  with  regard 
to  a permanent  levy  on  the  tax  duplicate  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ohio 
State  University.  The  officers  of  the  institution  had  applied  re- 
spectively to  Governors  Foster,  Hoadly  and  Foraker  for  their  aid  in 
procuring  such  a levy  by  legislation,  but  in  each  case  were  unsuccess- 
ful. Governor  Campbell  thought  that  such  a recommendation  in 
his  message  would  meet  with  general  disapproval  but  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  blaze  the  way  for  other  Governors  in  hope  of  ultimate  sue- 
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cess.  Much  to  his  surprise  and  gratification  the  entire  press  of  the 
state  applauded  his  courage  in  taking  this  course,  and  the  bill  to 
authorize  such  a levy  was  offered  by  the  Speaker  himself,  and  passed 
without  opposition. 

Governor  Campbell’s  administration  was  also  conspicuous  for 
the  number  of  laws  passed  for  the  protection  of  railroad  and  other 
employes  against  the  dangers  incident  to  their  occupations,  and  for 
much  other  salutary  legislation.  It  was  also  remarkable  for  the  reason 
that  he  did  not  call  out  a single  member  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  did  not  have  a scandal  in  any  of  the  institutions.  In  the  latter 
case  he  adopted  the  policy  of  appointing  two  well-known  Republicans 
of  high  standing  upon  the  board  of  each  institution,  so  that,  if  any 
corruption  developed,  the  Republican  press  could  obtain  information 
thereof  from  members  of  their  own  party.  For  instance,  at  the 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Orphans’  Home,  the  children  had  been  dying  in 
unusual  numbers  from  diphtheria  and  other  diseases  caused  by  bad 
drainage  and  general  lack  of  sanitation.  A very  large  amount  of 
money  was  immediately  spent  to  remedy  those  defects  with  the  result 
that  only  two  children  died  in  an  entire  year.  As  these  unusual  ex- 
penditures often  provoke  baseless  charges  of  extravagance  from  reck- 
less political  antagonists,  the  Governor  appointed  two  of  the  most 
prominent  Republican  soldiers  (General  Jones  of  Delaware  and 
General  Grosvenor  of  Athens)  as  the  Republican  members,  knowing 
that  they  would  promptly  refute  any  false  accusations.  It  may  be 
added  that  General  Isaac  R.  Sherwood  and  General  A.  V.  Rice, 
Democrats,  were  also  members  of  the  board.  Such  names  as  these 
were  an  assurance  to  every  union  veteran  that  the  children  of  his  dead 
comrade  would  be  carefully  nurtured,  and  that  the  most  sacred  trust 
of  the  state  would  be  conscientiously  administered. 

In  the  summer  of  1891,  after  a desperate  fight  against  him  on  the 
part  of  the  element  which  felt  itself  antagonized  by  his  attempt  to 
give  Cincinnati  a much  needed  specimen  of  honest  government,  Gov- 
ernor Campbell  was  re-nominated  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  in 
the  state  convention.  In  the  preceding  winter  when  the  Democratic 
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legislature  had  redistricted  the  state  for  congressional  purposes,  they 
put  Major  William  McKinley,  Jr.,  into  a Democratic  district.  Ma- 
jor McKinley  thereby  became  a martyr  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends 
who  announced  their  intention  to  vindicate  him;  and  Mark  Hanna, 
as  McKinley’s  principal  backer,  made  his  first  conspicuous  entrance 
into  state  politics.  In  addition  to  this.  Governor  Campbell  having 
beaten  Governor  Foraker,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Republicans  to 
nominate  their  strongest  man,  and  Major  McKinley,  therefore,  was 
pitted  against  him  in  a gubernatorial  race.  Of  this  the  History  of 
Ohio  says: 

“In  the  spring  of  1891  the  attention  of  the  Republican  leaders 
of  the  State  was  directed  to  the  necessity  of  securing  a strong 
candidate  for  Governor.  Governor  Campbell  had  fortified  him- 
self in  the  estimation  of  the  people  by  an  Administration  that  was 
patriotic  and  honorable,  by  his  vigorous  fight  against  corruption  in 
Cincinnati  and  by  his  furtherance  of  the  passage  of  the  ballot 
reform  law.  All  conceded  that  he  was  an  exceedingly  strong  can- 
didate for  reelection.  By  common  consent  of  all  factions  in  the 
Republican  Party  Major  William  McKinley,  Jr.,  Congressman 
from  Canton  district,  was  agreed  upon  as  the  candidate  and  was 
accordingly  nominated  at  the  State  Convention  June  1 6th.” 

It  was  patent  to  the  country,  and  especially  to  the  tariff-fattened 
interests  that,  if  the  Great  Apostle  of  Protection  were  to  be  beaten 
in  Ohio,  the  overgrown  protective  tariff  would  soon  be  at  its  end. 
For  that  reason  money  was  poured  into  the  state  for  McKinley’s 
benefit  far  beyond  anything  before  that  time  known  in  American 
politics.  Since  then  the  campaigns  of  1896  and  1900  have  shown 
the  whole  country  what  the  tariff  barons  would  do  to  save  their  pet  de- 
fender; but,  at  that  time,  their  first  enormous  corruption  fund  in  Ohio 
was  a great  and  unpleasant  revelation.  In  spite  of  this  Major  Mc- 
Kinley only  carried  the  state  by  a plurality  of  21,511,  being  about 
nine  thousand  smaller  than  the  residue  of  his  ticket. 

The  Campbell-McKinley  campaign  attracted  greater  attention 
in  the  country  at  large  than  any  gubernatorial  campaign  that  has  ever 
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been  fought  in  Ohio.  It  was  commonly  recognized  that  the  stake  in  this 
battle  was  the  presidency.  The  Republicans,  after  being  dogged 
into  it,  reluctantly  consented  to  one  joint  debate  between  the  two  can- 
didates. It  took  place  at  Ada  on  October  8th,  in  the  presence  of 
thirty  thousand  people  and  hundreds  of  newspaper  correspondents 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  The  result  was  such  that  the  Demo- 
crats could  never  get  the  Republicans  to  agree  to  another  debate. 
Governor  Campbell  was  entitled  to  fifteen  minutes  as  a closing  speech, 
but  his  friends  in  the  audience  were  so  delighted  with  the  result  up 
to  that  point  that  they  cheered  away  his  entire  time,  and  scarcely  per- 
mitted him  to  say  a word.  It  is  but  just  to  the  late  President  Mc- 
Kinley, however,  to  say  that  he  was  a very  attractive  and  impressive 
orator  in  the  delivery  of  a prepared  speech;  but  he  lacked  the  gift  of 
rapid  thinking  and  quick  repartee  so  necessary  to  a successful  debater. 
Although  this  campaign  was  one  of  the  hottest  ever  fought,  the  rela- 
tions between  Governor  Campbell  and  Major  McKinley  were  of  the 
most  cordial  and  friendly  nature  up  to  the  time  of  the  latter’s  tragic 
death.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  in  the  evening  of  the  day  upon 
which  Major  McKinley  was  nominated  at  Columbus,  Mrs.  Campbell 
drove  to  the  Neil  House  in  her  victoria  and  took  him  out  for  a 
neighborly  drive.  This  trifling  courtesy  became  the  subject  of  much 
comment  in  the  public  press,  usually  under  the  caption  of  “Two  Gen- 
tlemen in  Politics.” 

In  1892  Governor  Campbell  was  delegate-at-large  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  at  Chicago;  and  was  also  prominently 
mentioned  for  the  nomination.  His  friends  aver  to  this  day  that  he 
would  have  been  nominated  if  his  notions  of  honor  and  loyalty  had 
not  been  too  quixotic.  The  next  year  (1893)  McKinley  carried  the 
state  by  80,955,  and  in  1894  the  state  went  Republican  by  137,087. 
As  the  tide  was  still  running  against  the  Democrats  when  they  met  in 
Springfield  in  1 895  to  nominate  a governor,  it  looked  as  if  they  would 
be  defeated  by  at  least  two  hundred  thousand.  Governor  Campbell 
was  besought  to  make  the  race,  but  he  stood  up  on  the  chair  in  which 
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he  sat  as  a delegate  from  Butler  County,  and  declared  that  he  could 
not  do  so — that  his  time  belonged  to  his  family  and  his  creditors. 
However,  in  spite  of  this,  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation.  He 
knew  that  he  had  been  chosen  by  his  old  comrades  to  lead  a “forlorn 
hope**  and  that  it  would  be  cowardice  to  refuse.  Thereupon  he 
mounted  the  platform  and  made  the  shortest  speech  of  acceptance  on 
record.  It  was  in  these  words,  “A  good  soldier  may  fall  but  he  dare 
not  falter.  I accept  the  nomination.’* 

In  the  campaign  which  followed,  Governor  Campbell  made  the 
hardest  fight  of  his  life,  knowing  that  defeat  stared  him  in  the  face, 
but  seeking  to  stem  the  flood  that  was  running  country-wide  against 
the  Democratic  party.  His  meetings  were  simply  enormous  and, 
if  sizes  of  crowds  meant  anything  in  politics,  he  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful. As  it  was  he  was  beaten  by  Asa  S.  Bushnell,  until  then  a 
comparatively  unknown  man,  by  a plurality  of  92,622. 

In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1896  Governor  Campbell  voted 
for  Mr.  Bryan;  but,  beyond  introducing  him  at  a meeting  in  Ham- 
ilton, he  took  no  part  in  the  speaking  campaign.  He  could  not 
honestly  say  that  he  believed  in  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  any  other  nations;  but,  so  far  as  voting  was 
concerned,  he  was  a Democrat  who  believed  in  his  party  and  was 
ready  to  support  its  nominees.  Governor  Campbell  did  not  take  any 
stock  in  the  bogie  of  “Imperialism**  in  1900  but  he  supported  the 
ticket  again  for  a like  reason.  He  is  one  of  those  Democrats  who 
believes  in  sticking  to  good  old  Democratic  doctrines,  as  we  did  in 
1892  and  1912,  in  both  of  which  campaigns  we  deserved  and  achieved 
success. 

Governor  Campbell  was  indorsed  for  United  States  Senator 
by  the  Democratic  State  Convention  in  1908;  but,  as  the  legislature 
then  elected  was  Republican,  it  was  only  an  empty  honor.  In  1912 
he  was  a delegate-at-large  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Baltimore,  and  chairman  of  the  Ohio  delegation.  Believing  that  the 
Ohio  Democracy  should  support  a candidate  from  their  own  state,  he 
stuck  to  Governor  Harmon  until  the  nomination  was  made.  After- 
ward he  supported  Governor  Wilson  with  much  pleasure,  and  great 
enthusiasm,  both  on  and  off  the  stump. 
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From  January  1st,  1907  to  February  13th,  1910,  Governor 
Campbell  (by  the  appointment  of  Governor  Harris)  was  the  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Commission  to  revise  and  codify  the  statutes 
of  the  state.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  diligently  and  successfully 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Columbus,  although  he  retains  his 
legal  residence  and  voting  place  in  that  “Old  Democratic  Gibralter” 
— Butler  County — in  which  he  was  born. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 


Third  Nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland — His  Election  Over  Presi- 
dent Harrison  in  1892 — Democratic  State  Convention  of  that 
Year — Panic  of  1893  and  its  Causes — Special  Session  of  Con- 
gress— The  Wilson  Bill — The  People’s  Party — The  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  of  1893 — Nomination  of  Lawrence  T. 
Neal  Against  Governor  McKinley — Election  of  McKinley — 
The  Silver  Question — Adjourned  Sessions  of  the  Legislature — 
The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1 894 — Apathy  in  Politics 
— State  Conventions  of  1893 — James  E.  Campbell  Defeated 
For  Governor  by  Asa  S.  Bushnell. 

The  year  of  1892  was  a momentous  one  in  the  annals  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  nation  and  also  in  the  history  of  the  Party  in  Ohio. 
In  that  year  the  Democrats  elected  Grover  Cleveland  to  the  Presidency 
for  the  second  time,  and  the  state  Democracy  came  nearer  to  carrying 
the  election  than  it  did  again  for  thirteen  years.  Twenty  years  were 
destined  to  elapse  before  the  election  of  another  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Cleveland,  June  15th, 
and  made  the  following  nominations:  For  Secretary  of  State,  Wil- 

liam A.  Taylor  of  Franklin  County;  Judges  of  Supreme  Court,  John 
B.  Driggs  of  Monroe  and  Thomas  Beer  of  Crawford;  Clerk  of 
Supreme  Court,  William  H.  Wolfe  of  Fairfield;  Member  of  Board 
of  Public  Works,  John  Myers  of  Clermont. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  had  met  earlier  in  the  year 
on  April  15th  and  at  Cleveland.  The  state  nominations  were:  For 

Secretary  of  State,  Samuel  M.  Taylor  of  Urbana;  Judges  of  Supreme 
Courts  William  T.  Spear  of  Trumbull  and  Jacob  F.  Burket  of  Han- 
cock; Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Josiah  B.  Allen;  Member  of  Board 
of  Public  Works,  Edwin  L.  Lybarger. 
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The  National  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  June  1, 
1892.  There  were  three  Presidential  candidates,  Grover  Cleveland, 
and  David  B.  Hill,  both  of  New  York,  and  Horace  Boies  of  Iowa. 

David  B.  Hill  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York 
in  1882  when  Cleveland  was  elected  Governor.  In  1884  Cleveland 
ascended  to  the  Presidency  and  Hill  succeeded  him  as  Governor  of 
New  York  State  and  immediately  came  into  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic organization.  When  Cleveland  was  defeated  for  reelection 
to  the  Presidency  by  Benjamin  Harrison,  Hill  aspired  to  be  the  next 
national  Democratic  candidate.  He  perfected  his  organization  and 
entrenched  himself  solidly  with  the  Democratic  Party  of  New  York, 
believing  that  a solid  delegation  from  the  Empire  State  would  go 
far  to  bring  him  the  nomination  in  the  National  Convention.  In 
mid-winter  of  1 892  the  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Albany. 
It  convened  on  February  22nd,  and  the  object  of  holding  the  conven- 
tion at  such  an  early  date  was  to  enable  Hill  to  carry  out  his  plan  of 
having  the  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  named  before  the 
Cleveland  forces  could  make  a move.  This  was  done  and  the  dele- 
gates were  all  instructed  for  Hill.  Because  of  its  being  held  so  early 
in  the  year  and  also  because  of  the  object  in  so  holding  it  the  conven- 
tion became  known  as  the  “Snap  Convention.”  Cleveland’s  adher- 
ents held  what  they  called  an  “Anti-Snap  Convention”  in  Syracuse 
on  May  21st  and  also  elected  delegates  to  the  National  Convention. 
Tammany  Hall  was  opposed  to  Cleveland  and  their  orator  of  that 
day,  Burke  Cockran,  made  an  anti-Cleveland  speech  in  the  National 
Convention  at  Chicago  in  the  course  of  which  he  said:  “Cleveland  is 

the  most  popular  man  in  the  country  on  every  day  of  the  year  except 
one — election  day,  but  the  country  did  not  agree  with  him  nor  did  it 
like  the  idea  of  the  Snap  Convention.  The  result  was  that  Cleveland 
was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot,  the  vote  standing:  Cleveland 

617  2-3;  Hill  114;  Boies  103;  Gorman  36  1-2;  Stevenson  16  2-3; 
Carlisle  14.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  was  nominated  for  Vice-President. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Minneapolis,  June 
7th,  and  renominated  President  Harrison,  placing  Whitelaw  Reid 
upon  the  ticket  for  Vice-President. 
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The  Republicans  of  Ohio  were  not  pleased  with  Harrison’s  ad- 
ministration. The  first  Billion  Dollar  Congress,  which  was  Republic- 
an, had  appeared  in  his  regime  and  the  press  of  all  parties  had  cried  out 
against  national  extravagance.  There  was  a widespread  feeling  of 
unrest  among  the  laboring  classes  which  was  greatly  augmented  by  the 
Homestead  Mills’  Strike.  The  Democrats  came  very  near  carrying 
the  state  and  did  elect  one  Presidential  Elector.  That  one  was  James 
P.  Seward  of  Mansfield,  and  for  the  first  and  only  time  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party,  Ohio  had  the  privilege  of  casting  an 
electoral  vote  for  a Democratic  President. 

The  electoral  vote  stood,  Cleveland  277;  Harrison  145;  James 
B.  Weaver,  People’s  Party,  22.  The  popular  vote  gave  Cleveland 
5,556,533;  Harrison  5,175,577;  Weaver  1,122,045;  Bidwell,  Pro- 
hibitionist, 279,191.  The  vote  in  Ohio  stood,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
405,187;  Grover  Cleveland,  404,115;  James  B.  Weaver,  14,850; 
John  Bidwell,  26,012.  The  Republicans  elected  their  state  ticket  by 
a plurality  averaging  about  1 ,000,  but  the  Democrats  won  in  eleven  of 
the  twenty-one  Congressional  districts. 

The  year  1 893  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  date  of  one  of 
the  great  commercial  panics  in  this  country.  It  was  caused  directly 
by  the  calamity  campaign  of  the  Republican  newspapers  of  the  coun- 
try, and  indirectly  by  vicious  legislation  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Cleveland  found  a depleted  treasury  caused  by  the  extravagance  of  a 
Republican  Congress — the  first  billion  dollar  Congress  of  which  the 
country  can  boast.  Silver  legislation  enacted  by  the  Republican  Party 
in  Congress  had  started  the  agitation  of  that  question  which  finally 
became  a campaign  issue  in  1896.  Also  nearly  six  hundred  millions 
of  fiat  money  had  been  put  in  circulation  by  the  Republicans  and  this 
along  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  legal  tender  notes  issued 
during  the  Civil  War  had  given  the  country  a tremendously  inflated 
currency.  Great  inflation  is  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  too  much  con- 
traction of  the  circulating  medium.  The  balloon  that  bursts  is  more 
dangerous  than  an  empty  one.  It  was  the  unreasonable  expansion  of 
credit  which  had  no  foundation  of  business  basis,  accelerated  by  nearly 
a billion  dollars  of  fiat  money  with  nothing  in  the  treasury  back  of  it, 
which  placed  President  Cleveland  in  a difficult  position  immediately 
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after  his  inauguration.  The  bursting  of  the  credit  balloon  was  inevita- 
ble and  could  not  be  avoided  by  Cleveland  or  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  hard  times  had  commenced  before  the  election  of  Cleveland 
and  as  it  was  well  known  into  what  position  the  Republicans  forced  the 
country  through  an  unwise  financial  policy  and  the  depletion  of  the 
treasury,  the  Republican  Press  of  the  country  began  to  prophesy 
disaster  and  to  preach  ruin  with  an  energy  that  has  never  been  equalled 
since  the  days  of  Habakuk.  They  based  their  attack  upon  the  ground 
that  Cleveland  and  the  Democratic  Party  were  in  favor  of  a low 
tariff,  completely  ignoring  the  true  condition  of  affairs.  The  assault 
was  kept  up  against  Cleveland  and  the  Democratic  Party  until  the 
desired  result,  namely,  the  undermining  of  public  confidence,  was  ac- 
complished. They  sowed  the  wind  and  the  whole  country  reaped 
the  whirlwind.  Five  hundred  national  banks  closed  their  doors  and 
the  money  stringency  was  felt  all  over  the  land.  It  should  be  added 
that  failure  of  crops  and  labor  troubles  further  aggravated  the  situation. 

On  June  30th  Grover  Cleveland  called  a special  session  of  the 
Fifty-third  Congress  to  convene  on  August  7th.  His  reason  for  issuing 
this  call  was  set  forth  as  follows : 

“The  distrust  and  apprehension  concerning  the  financial  situation 
which  pervade  all  business  circles  have  already  caused  great  loss  and 
damage  to  our  people  and  threatened  to  cripple  our  merchants,  stop 
the  wheels  of  manufacture,  bring  distress  and  privation  to  our  farmers 
and  withhold  from  our  workingmen  the  wages  of  labor. 

“The  present  perilous  condition  is  largely  the  result  of  a financial 
policy  which  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government  finds  embodied 
in  unwise  laws  which  must  be  executed  until  repealed  by  Congress.” 

At  the  special  session  of  Congress  Wilson  of  West  Virginia  in- 
troduced a bill  to  repeal  the  silver  purchase  act,  known  as  the  Bland- 
Allison  Bill.  Bland  of  Missouri  offered  a provision  to  authorize  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  at  a ratio  of  1 6 to  1 , which  was  defeated.  Other 
proposals  for  the  coinage  of  silver  at  ratios  ranging  from  I 7 to  I to  20 
to  1 were  also  made  but  all  were  rejected.  The  Wilson  Bill  finally 
passed. 

The  People’s  Party  held  a State  Convention  at  Massillon, 
August  17th,  and  nominated  a complete  state  ticket  with  Solon  C. 
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Thayer  for  Secretary  of  State,  and  named  candidates  for  Presidential 
electors  in  all  districts  except  two.  That  party  also  held  a National 
Convention  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  July  2nd,  and  nominated  James  B. 
Weaver  of  Iowa  for  President  and  James  G.  Field  of  Virginia  for 
Vice-President. 

The  People’s  Party  came  into  existence  in  1891.  It  was 
formed  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  kindred  organizations.  This 
party  was  different  in  some  respects  from  the  People’s  Party  formed  in 
1884.  The  greenback  idea  was  dropped  and  the  silver  question  be- 
came prominent  instead.  The  last  formed  party  was  generally  known 
as  the  Populist  Party.  In  1892  it  had  twenty-two  Presidential  elec- 
tors. William  Jennings  Bryan  was  called  a Populist  for  some  years, 
and  at  one  time  he  gave  it  some  support. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Cincinnati,  August  9, 
1893,  and  nominated  Lawrence  T.  Neal  of  Ross  County  for  Governor 
and  William  A.  Taylor  of  Franklin  County  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 
The  ticket  was  completed  as  follows:  For  Judge  of  the  Supreme 

Court,  John  W.  Sater  of  Darke  County;  Treasurer  of  State,  Brisbane 
C.  Blackburn  of  Coshocton;  Attorney-General,  John  P.  Bailey  of 
Putnam;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Louis  B.  Wilhelm  of 
Summit;  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Patrick  McKeown  of  Ham- 
ilton. 

LAWRENCE  T.  Neal  was  a native  of  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia, 
and  was  born  September  22,  1 844.  He  was  educated  in  the  Asbury 
Academy  of  Parkersburg  and  after  leaving  school  became  a clerk  in 
a general  store.  Deciding  to  become  a lawyer  he  moved  to  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio,  and  entered  the  law  office  of  W.  H.  Safford,  with  whom 
he  studied  until  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  February  23,  1866.  Im- 
mediately after  his  admission  to  practice  he  was  elected  City  Solicitor 
of  Chillicothe  by  the  Democrats,  with  whom  he  had  affiliated.  He 
served  one  term  and  declined  a reelection.  In  1868  he  was  elected 
to  the  Fifty-eighth  General  Assembly  from  Ross  County.  He  at 
once  became  prominent  in  the  Assembly  and  although  the  youngest 
man  in  the  House  took  a very  active  part  in  the  general  public  busi- 
ness of  the  Legislature.  He  refused  to  serve  more  than  one  term  and 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1879  he  was  elected 
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Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Ross  County  and  during  his  term  of  office 
the  famous  Blackburn-Lowejl  tragedy  was  in  the  courts  and  Neal’s 
handling  of  the  people’s  side  of  the  case  brought  him  prominently  into 
public  notice.  From  that  time  on  he  was  a well-known  man  all  over 
the  state.  In  1 872  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict and  was  reelected  in  1 874,  so  that  he  was  a member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  stormy  political  period  of  1876  and 
the  fight  between  Hayes  and  Tilden  for  the  Presidency.  In  1882 
and  again  in  1888  he  was  Democratic  candidate  from  his  district  for 
Congress  but  was  defeated  in  both  instances.  He  was  a delegate  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  1880,  to  the 
National  Convention  at  St.  Louis  in  1888  and  at  Chicago  in  1892. 
In  the  last  named  convention  he  took  a very  prominent  part  in  pre- 
paring the  tariff  plank  of  the  platform  and  succeeded  in  having  his 
views  adopted  after  they  had  been  once  rejected.  He  was  urged 
to  become  a candidate  forVice-President  at  that  convention  but  de- 
clined to  allow  the  use  of  his  name.  In  1 893  he  was  nominated  for 
Governor  of  Ohio  at  the  Cincinnati  convention  but  was  defeated  by 
William  McKinley,  although  he  ran  thousands  of  votes  ahead  of  his 
ticket.  After  that  campaign  he  retired  from  politics  and  pursued 
the  practice  of  law  in  Columbus  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  Republicans  renominated  William  McKinley  for  Governor 
and  Andrew  L.  Harris  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  They  nominated 
for  State  Treasurer,  William  T.  Cope;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court, 
Joseph  P.  Bradbury;  Attorney-General,  John  K.  Richards;  Board  of 
Public  Works,  Frank  J.  McColloch;  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Frederick  B.  McNeal. 

The  state  campaign  was  conducted  on  national  issues.  McKin- 
ley was  identified  with  the  McKinley  Bill,  which  embodied  a high  pro- 
tective tariff,  while  Neal  was  credited  with  writing  the  tariff  plank 
in  the  Democratic  platform  of  1892  which  declared  the  tariff  law  to 
be  “the  culminating  atrocity  of  class  legislation,’’  and  committing  the 
party  to  its  repeal. 

The  Silver  Question  was  injected  into  the  national  campaign  of 
1892  and  as  it  became  the  paramount  issue  in  1896  a brief  history  of 
the  white  metal  in  America  is  appropriate  here.  Previous  to  1834  the 
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ratio  of  gold  to  silver  at  the  mints  of  the  United  States  had  been  1 to 
15,  while  the  ratio  in  the  principal  European  countries  was  1 to  15!/2. 
This  made  it  possible  for  Europeans  to  exchange  fifteen  and  one-half 
parts  of  silver  for  one  part  of  gold,  retain  the  half  part,  send  the  fifteen 
parts  to  America  and  receive  one  part  of  gold  therefor,  thus  having  the 
half  part  for  a profit.  This  was  done  extensively  and  gold  flowed 
from  the  United  States  to  Europe.  To  remedy  this  the  ratio  was 
changed  by  the  Act  of  1834,  making  the  ratio  almost,  but  not  quite, 
1 6 to  1 . Then  gold  did  not  leave  the  United  States  at  all  but  began 
to  return  to  it,  while  silver  flowed  out  rapidly  because  under  the  new 
arrangement  banks  in  France,  for  instance,  could  exchange  silver  for 
gold  and  re-exchange  gold  for  silver  in  America,  making  a profit.  In 
order  to  keep  this  country  with  sufficient  small  coin  for  the  needs  of 
business,  an  act  was  passed  in  1 853  reducing  the  weight  of  fractional 
silver  coins.  In  1 873  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was  stopped.  This 
brought  a great  deal  of  criticism  upon  Congress  and  the  Government, 
and  in  1878  the  Bland-Allison  Bill  was  passed  which  revived  the 
coinage-of  the  silver  dollar  of  41 2Vi  grains  and  required  the  purchase 
of  not  less  than  two  million  dollars  and  not  more  than  four  million 
dollars’  worth  of  silver  bullion  per  month  and  its  coinage  into  dollars. 
This  did  not  establish  free  coinage,  for  under  free  coinage  anyone 
taking  bullion  to  the  United  States  Mint  could  have  it  coined  into 
dollars.  By  the  common  practice  and  consent  of  the  nations  gold  has 
always  been  recognized  as  the  standard  of  values  and  the  objection 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  that  it  would  introduce  bi-metalism. 
Every  nation  has  free  coinage  of  gold.  The  objection  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  is  that  fluctuations  in  the  market  price  of  the  white  metal 
might  cause  sudden  and  excessive  exports  of  the  metal  that  happened, 
for  the  time  being,  to  be  the  more  valuable  in  the  markets  of  other  coun- 
tries. A double  standard  of  gold  and  silver  could  be  made  possible 
only  by  the  joint  action  of  all  the  principal  countries  in  establishing  the 
same  fixed  ratio.  If  the  bullion  in  the  silver  dollar  were  equal  to  the 
face  value  of  the  coin  no  harm  would  come  from  free  coinage,  but  the 
market  value  of  silver  fluctuates  like  that  of  any  other  commodity. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  pointed  out  in 
1887  that  free  coinage  would  lead  either  to  the  export  of  the  silver 
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dollar  or  to  its  depreciation.  In  1893  the  Bland-Allison  Bill  of  1878 
was  repealed,  an  act  which  the  advocates  of  silver  resented  and  con- 
demned. From  1873  up  to  1896  the  people  of  the  South  and  West 
demanded  with  an  ever  increasing  clamor  that  silver  be  placed  upon 
a pariety  with  gold  at  some  fixed  ratio.  It  was  called  the  poor  man’s 
dollar  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rich  man’s  dollar,  which  the  gold  dollar 
was  called.  They  claimed  also  that  there  was  not  enough  gold  coin 
in  the  country  to  answer  the  needs  of  business.  After  the  panic  of 
1893  the  Government  was  unable  to  keep  a sufficient  amount  of  gold 
in  the  Treasury  to  secure  the  redemption  of  notes  and  United  States 
securities  in  that  metal.  President  Cleveland  and  his  cabinet  believed 
that  if  the  gold  reserve  should  get  so  low  that  silver  was  used  for  such 
purposes  there  would  at  once  be  great  financial  distress,  that  the  coun- 
try would  practically  be  upon  a silver  basis  and  that  our  credit  would 
be  ruined  both  at  home  and  abroad.  To  secure  gold  the  Government 
resorted  to  the  sale  of  bonds,  increasing  the  national  debt  by  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  and  subjecting  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dent and  his  cabinet  to  widespread  condemnation.  The  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  became  so  widespread  and  intense 
that  it  became  a plank  in  the  national  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  1896  and  six  and  one-half  million  citizens  voted  for  it.  It  might  be 
added  here  that  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Alaska  produced  the  condi- 
tions which  the  silver  advocates  demanded  and  the  question  has  now 
been  out  of  politics  for  some  years. 

At  the  state  election  in  November  William  McKinley  was  elected 
Governor  over  Lawrence  T.  Neal  by  a vote  of  433,342  to  332,347. 
Macklin,  Prohibitionist,  received  22,406  votes  and  Bracken,  Populist 
Party,  15,563.  Harris,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  ran  nearly  10,000  votes  behind  McKinley,  and  Taylor 
nearly  5,000  behind  Neal.  The  remainder  of  the  Republican  ticket 
was  elected  by  75,000  majority.  The  Legislature  was  heavily  Re- 
publican in  both  branches.  In  the  Senate  there  were  26  Republicans 
to  5 Democrats  and  in  the  House  85  Republicans  to  22  Democrats. 

Early  in  1894  the  question  came  up  in  the  Legislature  as  to 
whether  a regular  or  an  adjourned  session  should  be  held.  The  Re- 
publican Party  had  such  an  overwhelming  majority  in  both  branches 
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that  it  depended  upon  the  Republican  members  to  decide  the  question. 
The  Republican  Party  during  the  Campaign  pledged  itself  to  one 
session  and  enough  members  stood  by  that  promise  to  enable  the  Legis- 
lature to  keep  faith  with  the  people.  Under  the  Constitution  of  1 802 
one-half  the  senators  and  all  the  members  of  the  House  were  to  be 
chosen  each  year,  and  the  Assembly  was  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December  in  every  year.  The  Constitution  of  1851  changed  this  and 
provided  that  all  the  state  senators  and  members  of  the  House  should 
be  elected  at  the  same  time  for  a term  of  two  years  each  and  all  regular 
sessions  should  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  biennially. 
This  provision  of  the  Constitution  providing  for  yearly  sessions  had  been 
evaded  by  every  General  Assembly  for  forty  years  by  the  artifice  of 
meeting  each  alternate  year  in  adjourned  sessions.  The  people  had  paid 
little  attention  to  this  evasion  of  the  Constitution  until  1893  when  a 
strong  sentiment  developed  and  was  forcibly  expressed  in  favor  of  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

In  1894  President  Cleveland  sent  a message  to  Congress  which 
dwelt  particularly  upon  the  tariff  question.  He  believed  that  the 
election  of  1892  was  an  endorsement  of  the  Democratic  ideas  on  the 
tariff,  and  he  urged  immediate  action  in  the  direction  of  a reduction. 
In  accordance  with  his  idea  Wilson  of  West  Virginia  introduced  a 
tariff  bill  which  provoked  a long  contest,  but  after  much  tinkering, 
changing  and  substitution,  a bill  denominated  the  Brice-Gorman-Wil- 
son  Bill  was  finally  passed.  This  general  tariff  bill  became  a law  on 
August  27,  1894,  without  the  President’s  signature.  It  did  not  suit 
him  but  he  would  not  veto  it. 

In  that  year  (1894)  Paul  J.  Sorg  became  an  Ohio  Congressman. 

Hon.  Paul  J.  Sorg  was  born  at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  April 
23,  1840,  and  was  of  German  parentage.  In  1852  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Cincinnati  and  there  he  learned  the  trade  of  molder,  finally 
becoming  foreman  of  the  large  foundry  of  Adams,  Peckover  & Com- 
pany. In  1864  he  formed  a partnership  with  John  Auer  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plug  tobacco.  In  1 872  Robert  Wil  son  became  a member  of 
the  firm  which  was  known  as  Wilson,  Sorg  & Company.  They 
moved  to  Middletown  where  they  built  a plant.  This  firm  finally 
dissolved  but  Mr.  Sorg  retained  the  Middletown  plant  as  a branch  of 
the  Continental  Tobacco  Company.  Mr.  Sorg  was  a man  of  unusual 
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business  ability  and  under  his  management  the  tobacco  company  pros- 
pered immensely  and  he  became  very  wealthy.  The  Sorg  Tobacco 
Company  became  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world  and  paid  millions 
into  the  Internal  Revenue  Department.  Mr.  Sorg  did  a great  deal 
for  Middletown.  He  connected  it  with  the  Panhandle  system  by  the 
M.  & C.  Railroad.  He  helped  the  public  greatly  by  saving  the 
Merchants*  National  Bank  from  having  its  charter  revoked  by  the 
government;  he  fostered  the  Miami  Cycle  Company,  and  the  Middle- 
town  Gas  Works  are  also  to  be  attributed  to  his  public  spirit.  On 
April  4,  1894,  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  from  the  Third  Dis- 
trict and  was  elected  in  May  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  George 
W.  Houck,  deceased.  He  was  renominated  and  reelected  in  Novem- 
ber to  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress.  Mr.  Sorg  died  May  22,  1902. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1894  met  at  Columbus, 
September  19th.  National  affairs  took  up  most  of  the  attention  of  the 
delegates  and  there  was  considerable  discussion  over  the  endorsement 
of  President  Cleveland’s  attitude  with  regard  to  the  silver  issue  and  to 
the  attitude  of  Senator  Brice  on  the  tariff  question.  The  convention 
adopted  a short  platform  which  declared  that  “protection  is  a fraud,** 
and  that  we  “believe  that  silver  should  be  restored  to  the  position  it 
occupied  as  money  prior  to  its  demonetization  by  the  Republican 
Party.*’  The  endorsement  of  free  coinage  produced  a fierce  debate 
and  brought  out  strong  opposition  in  the  convention.  The  platform 
was  finally  adopted  by  a vote  of  468  to  320. 

The  nominations  of  the  convention  were:  Secretary  of  State, 

Milton  Turner  of  Guernsey  County;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  James 
D.  Ermston  of  Hamilton;  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  James 

A.  Leach  of  Franklin;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Harry 

B.  Keffer  of  Tuscarawas. 

The  Republican  Convention  met  at  Columbus,  on  June  5th,  and 
made  the  following  nominations:  For  Secretary  of  State,  Samuel  M. 

Taylor;  for  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  John  A.  Shauck;  for  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools,  Oscar  T.  Corson;  for  Member  of  Public 
Works,  Charles  E.  Groce. 

The  Democratic  Party  in  Ohio  was  disheartened  by  the  action 
of  the  Cleveland  administration  on  the  silver  question  as  well  as  on 
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pension  matters;  also  they  were  not  pleased  with  the  new  tariff  bill 
and,  as  a consequence,  the  campaign  of  that  year  was  very  listless  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned.  The  Democratic  vote  polled  that  year 
was  127,000  less  than  that  cast  for  Cleveland  in  1892,  while  the  Re- 
publican vote  increased  by  8,000  over  that  cast  for  Harrison.  It  was 
the  lightest  Democratic  vote  in  the  state  since  1874.  The  Populists 
and  Prohibitionists  had  a ticket  in  the  field  and  the  former  made  a 
strong  showing,  polling  nearly  50,000  votes,  most  of  which  were  drawn 
from  the  Democratic  Party.  The  Republicans  carried  the  election 
by  more  than  135,000  majority. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1895  met  at  Springfield, 
August  21  st.  Two  years  of  hard  times  under  a Democratic  President 
had  not  helped  the  Democratic  Party  in  Ohio  or  any  other  state.  It 
was  not  a Democratic  year  and  there  were  no  candidates  anxious  to 
make  a contest  for  office.  In  order  to  make  the  ticket  as  strong  as 
possible  ex-Governor  James  E.  Campbell  was  nominated  for  Governor, 
his  splendid  victory  of  1 889  and  his  wide  popularity  leading  the  con- 
vention to  nominate  him  against  his  wish.  After  having  accepted  the 
nomination,  Governor  Campbell,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  made 
a spirited  campaign,  but  the  national  administration  was  a load  too 
heavy  for  him  to  carry  and  the  Republican  cry  of  Democratic  hard 
times  also  militated  against  him.  The  other  nominations  at  the  con- 
vention were:  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  B.  Peaslee  of  Hamilton; 

Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  William  T.  Mooney  of  Auglaize;  Treas- 
urer of  State,  William  B.  Shober  of  Gallia;  Attorney-General,  George 
A.  Fairbanks  of  Franklin;  Auditor  of  State,  James  W.  Knott  of  Rich- 
land; Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  W.  Cruikshank  of  Miami; 
Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Harry  B.  Keffer  of  Tuscarawas. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  of  1895  met  at  Zanesville, 
May  28th,  with  827  delegates  present,  the  largest  the  party  ever  had 
in  the  state.  The  party  looked  forward  hopefully  toward  the  coming 
election,  counting  upon  the  Panic  of  1893  and  the  subsequent 
stringency  to  give  them  the  state.  They  made  the  following  nomina- 
tions: For  Governor,  Asa  S.  Bushnell;  Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  W. 

Jones;  Auditor  of  State,  Walter  D.  Guilbert;  Treasurer  of  State, 
Samuel  B.  Campbell;  Attorney-General,  Frank  S.  Monnett;  Judge 
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of  the  Supreme  Court,  Thaddeus  A.  Minshall;  Clerk  of  Supreme 
Court,  Josiah  B.  Allen;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Edwin 
L.  Lybarger. 

At  the  election  in  November  the  Republican  Party  carried  all 
the  state  offices  over  the  Democrats  by  pluralities  ranging  from  92,000 
to  99,000  votes.  The  Populist,  Prohibition  and  Socialist  Labor 
parties  had  candidates  in  the  field  for  Governor,  and  Joseph  S.  Coxey, 
Populist  Party,  received  52,675  votes;  Seth  H.  Ellis,  Prohibition, 
21,264,  and  William  Watkins,  Socialist  Labor,  1867. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 


The  Presidential  Campaign  of  1896 — William  Jennings  Bryan — 
Political  Conditions — The  Republican  National  Convention — 
The  Democratic  National  Convention — Its  Platform — The 
Democratic  State  Convention — The  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion— The  Gold  Democrats  and  the  Indianapolis  Convention — 
Other  Conventions — The  Campaign — Bryan  in  Ohio — The 
Election. 

The  campaign  of  1 896  brought  forth  the  most  remarkable  Demo- 
cratic leader  the  country  has  seen  since  Andrew  Jackson.  Like  Jack- 
son  he  first  attracted  attention  by  unstable  vagaries,  like  Jackson  he  is 
guided  more  by  animosities  and  prejudices  than  by  patriotism,  yet  like 
the  great  fire-eater  he  is  not  without  statesmanlike  qualities,  and,  more- 
over, he  is  so  highly  gifted  as  an  orator  that  since  he  has  ripened  he  is 
able  to  present  his  political  beliefs  in  the  most  attractive  form  and  even 
to  garb  revenge  in  the  mantle  of  justice. 

The  Republican  Party  began  the  Presidential  campaign  in  1895. 
The  party  was  rich  in  Presidential  timber  and  a full  year  before  the 
National  Convention  could  be  held  the  friends  of  several  aspirants 
were  busy  in  their  behalf.  The  most  prominent  candidates  were 
William  McKinley  of  Ohio,  Thomas  B.  Reed  of  Maine,  Levi  P. 
Morton  of  New  York,  and  William  B.  Allison  of  Iowa.  There 
seemed  to  be  but  one  issue,  the  tariff;  and  toward  that  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  constantly  directed  by  the  politicians. 

The  Panic  of  1893,  for  which  there  had  been  no  political  cause, 
having  been  produced  mainly  through  the  disturbance  of  public  con- 
fidence by  the  wanton  clamor  of  the  Republican  Press,  had  left  the 
country  with  an  impression  that  the  Democratic  Party  was  responsible 
for  the  money  stringency  and  the  hard  times.  Cleveland’s  Fair  Trade 
policy  had  been  pictured  like  the  seven  lean  kine  of  Egypt  which  fol- 
lowed and  devoured  the  seven  fat  kine,  and  still  remained  lean.  The 
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protective  tariff  was  lauded  as  the  cure-all  for  every  commercial  and 
financial  trouble.  The  Democrats  attributed  the  hard  times  to  the 
scarcity  of  gold,  which,  being  the  single  and  only  standard  of  values 
for  all  other  commodities,  paralyzed  business  because  of  its  scarcity. 
To  this  they  added  the  further  arguments  that  Republican  spellbinders 
disturbed  the  people  and  that  the  high  tariff  was  oppressive  to  the  work- 
ingman and  the  farmer.  Because  of  Republican  assaults  the  Democ- 
racy of  the  country  allowed  the  Republicans  to  hold  their  national 
convention  first  and  outline  their  policy  to  the  country. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  St.  Louis,  June  16, 
1896,  and  nominated  William  McKinley  for  President  by  acclamation 
amid  a scene  of  wild  enthusiasm.  The  nomination  was  announced  to 
the  world  by  a Presidential  salute  from  a battery  stationed  outside  the 
convention  hall. 

The  Republican  platform  pledged  the  party  to  a gold  standard, 
a high  protective  tariff  and  opposition  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  ex- 
cept by  international  agreement  with  the  leading  commercial  nations 
of  the  world.  The  platform  assailed  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
following  language: 

“For  the  first  time  since  the  Civil  War  the  American  people  have 
witnessed  the  calamitous  consequences  of  full  and  unrestricted  Demo- 
cratic control  of  the  Government.  It  has  been  a record  of  unparalleled 
incapacity,  dishonor,  and  disaster.  In  administrative  management  it 
has  ruthlessly  sacrificed  indispensable  revenue,  entailed  an  unceasing 
deficit,  eked  out  ordinary  current  expenses  with  borrowed  money,  piled 
up  the  public  debt  by  $262,000,000  in  time  of  peace,  forced  an  ad- 
verse balance  of  trade,  kept  a perpetual  menace  hanging  over  the  re- 
demption fund,  pawned  American  credit  to  alien  syndicates,  and  re- 
versed all  the  measures  and  results  of  successful  Republican  rule.” 

This  quotation  illustrates  the  lamentable  disregard  of  truth  which 
politicians  too  often  evince.  Congress  at  the  time  that  platform  was 
written  was  constituted  as  follows:  In  the  Senate  there  were  43  Re- 

publicans, 39  Democrats  and  6 Populists;  in  the  House  246  Republic- 
ans, against  104  Democrats,  a Republican  majority  of  147.  What- 
ever that  Congress  had  done  could  not  be  charged  against  the  Demo- 
crats, and  President  Cleveland  was  one  of  the  strongest  gold  standard 
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advocates  in  the  country.  Congress  had  been  Democratic  under  the 
last  half  of  President  Harrison’s  regime,  but  he  had  the  power  of  veto 
in  his  hands  and  was  equally  culpable  with  Congress  for  any  unwise 
legislation.  The  truth  is  that  neither  Congress  deserved  reprobation. 
Also  the  repeal  of  the  Bland-Allison  Bill  had  ended  the  coinage  of 
silver  and  the  gold  standard  was  perfectly  safe  with  Cleveland  in  the 
President’s  chair.  The  hard  times  and  discontent  were  the  result  of 
wild  assertions  like  the  above  made  by  the  Republican  Party.  To 
disturb  public  confidence  is  to  disturb  business. 

Garret  A.  Hobart  of  New  Jersey  was  nominated  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent on  the  ticket  headed  by  William  McKinley. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  June  7, 
1896.  It  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Harrity  of  the  National 
Committee  who  announced  the  selection  of  David  B.  Hill  of  New 
York  for  temporary  chairman.  The  Silverites  objected  to  Hill,  be- 
lieving him  to  be  a rigid  gold  standard  man,  and  this  brought  on  a 
contest  in  which  the  silver  forces  put  forward  John  W.  Daniel  of 
Virginia  for  temporary  chairman  and  he  was  elected.  The  Silverites 
also  selected  the  permanent  chairman,  choosing  Stephen  M.  White  of 
California.  . 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  convention  met  it  became  apparent  that 
the  delegates  favoring  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1 were  largely  in  the  majority  and  they  continued  to 
increase  in  strength  by  the  accession  of  gold  standard  men  who  sur- 
rendered to  them,  thinking  it  the  only  course  to  pursue.  At  first  the 
Silverites  had  a majority  but  not  two-thirds  of  the  convention.  The 
defection  of  the  sound  money  men  increased  the  majority  to  more  than 
two-thirds.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  the  two-thirds  rule,  which  had 
been  in  force  in  Democratic  national  conventions  since  the  nomination 
of  James  K.  Polk  in  1844,  would  have  prevented  the  nomination  of  an 
extreme  advocate  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  When  the  platform 
came  up  for  consideration  strong  speeches  were  made  against  the 
adoption  of  the  free  coinage  plank,  but  it  was  adopted  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  resolutions  were  read  by  James  K.  Jones  of 
Arkansas,  and  a minority  report  was  presented  by  David  B.  Hill  of 
New  York,  William  F.  Vilas  of  Wisconsin,  and  fourteen  others. 
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Hill,  Vilas,  and  Governor  Russell  of  Massachusetts  led  in  speeches 
in  favor  of  the  minority  resolutions,  while  Benjamin  R.  Tillman  of 
South  Carolina  and  William  Jennings  Bryan  of  Nebraska  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  silver  plank.  Bryan  closed  the  debate  in  a speech  which 
not  only  brought  him  the  nomination  for  President  but  made  him  the 
dictator  of  the  Democratic  Party  from  that  time  to  this.  In  his  perora- 
tion he  uttered  that  wonderful  sentence  which  must  always  remain  one 
of  the  gems  of  English  metaphor:  “You  shall  not  press  down  upon 

the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns;  you  shall  not  crucify  mankind 
upon  a cross  of  gold.”  The  money  plank  in  the  platform  read : 

“Recognizing  that  the  money  question  is  paramount  to  all  others 
at  this  time,  we  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  names 
silver  and  gold  together  as  the  money  metals  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  first  coinage  law  passed  by  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
made  the  silver  dollar  the  unit,  and  admitted  gold  to  free  coinage  at  a 
ratio  based  upon  the  silver  dollar  unit. 

“We  declare  that  the  act  of  1873  demonetizing  silver  without  the 
knowledge  or  approval  of  the  American  people  has  resulted  in  the 
appreciation  of  gold,  and  a corresponding  fall  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities produced  by  the  people;  a heavy  increase  in  the  burden  of 
taxation  and  of  all  debts,  public  and  private;  the  enrichment  of  the 
money-lending  class  at  home  and  abroad;  prostration  of  industry  and 
the  impoverishment  of  the  people. 

“We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  silver  and 
gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  1 6 to  1 , without  waiting  for  the  aid 
or  consent  of  any  other  nation.  We  demand  that  the  standard  silver 
dollar  shall  be  a full  legal  tender,  equally  with  gold,  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  and  we  favor  such  legislation  as  will  prevent  for  the 
future  the  demonetization  of  any  kind  of  legal  tender  money  by  private 
contract.’* 

A resolution  was  presented  to  the  convention  endorsing  the 
administration  of  President  Cleveland  in  these  words:  “We  com- 

mend the  honesty,  economy,  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  present  Demo- 
cratic national  administration.”  The  report  as  a whole  was  rejected 
by  628  to  301,  whereupon  David  B.  Hill  demanded  a separate  vote 
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on  the  resolution  of  endorsement  of  the  President.  It  was  rejected 
by  a vote  of  564  to  357. 

The  candidates  nominated  for  President  were  Richard  P.  Bland 
of  Missouri,  William  Jennings  Bryan  of  Nebraska,  Claude  Matthews 
of  Indiana,  Horace  Boies  of  Iowa,  Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  John  R.  McLean  of  Ohio.  Besides  these  the  following 
were  also  voted  for:  Robert  E.  Pattison  of  Pennsylvania,  Benjamin 

R.  Tillman  of  South  Carolina,  Sylvester  Pennoyer  of  Oregon,  Henry 
M.  Teller  of  Colorado,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of  Illinois,  William  E. 
Russell  of  Massachusetts,  David  B.  Hill  of  New  York,  and  James 
E.  Campbell  of  Ohio.  Delegations  from  several  of  the  states  either 
wholly  or  in  part  refused  to  vote  on  the  first  ballot  and  even  on  the 
last  ballot  there  were  162  who  refused  to  vote.  The  result  of  the 
first  ballot  was:  Bland  235,  Bryan  1 19,  Pattison  95,  Matthews  37, 

Boies  85,  Stevenson  7,  Blackburn  83,  McLean  54,  Pennoyer  8, 
Teller  8,  Russell  2,  Hill  1,  Campbell  1.  Not  voting  178.  Bryan 
showed  a steady  gain  and  on  the  fifth  ballot  when  his  vote  had  reached 
500,  delegations  began  to  change  their  votes  and  turn  to  him,  and  he 
speedily  passed  the  5 1 2 required  to  nominate.  Among  the  delegations 
which  broke  to  him  on  the  fifth  ballot  was  that  of  Ohio  which  had  cast 
46  votes  for  McLean  on  every  ballot  up  to  that  time. 

There  were  five  ballots  for  a candidate  for  Vice-President  with 
the  result  that  on  the  fifth  ballot,  of  which  no  record  was  made,  Arthur 
Sewall  of  Maine  was  unanimously  declared  the  nominee  of  those  who 
still  took  part  in  the  convention.  John  R.  McLean  of  Ohio  led  on 
the  fourth  ballot  with  296  votes,  while  Sewall  had  262,  Daniels  of 
Virginia  54,  Clark  of  North  Carolina  46,  Williams  of  Massachusetts 
19,  Harrity  of  Pennsylvania  1 1,  and  Pattison  of  Pennsylvania  1. 

On  May  28th  the  Prohibitionists  opened  their  national  convention 
at  Pittsburg.  Like  the  Democrats  they  were  divided  into  two  sections. 
The  majority  declared  for  Prohibition  as  the  sole  issue  in  the  cam- 
paign, while  the  minority  headed  by  John  P.  St.  John  of  Kansas,  de- 
manded a free  silver  plank  in  the  platform.  The  “Narrow  Gauge” 
or  strict  Prohibitionists  controlled  the  convention  and  nominated  Joshua 
Levering  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for  President,  and  Hale  Johnson 
of  Illinois  for  Vice-President.  The  minority  then  seceded,  organized 
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the  National  Party  and  nominated  Charles  E.  Bentley  of  Nebraska 
for  President  and  James  H.  Southgate  of  North  Carolina  for  Vice- 
President. 

The  Socialist  Labor  Party  held  a national  convention  in  New 
York  City  on  July  9,  1896,  and  nominated  Charles  H.  Matchett  of 
New  York  and  Matthew  Maguire  of  New  Jersey  for  President  and 
Vice-President. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Columbus,  March  10th, 
and  made  the  following  nominations:  For  Secretary  of  State,  Charles 

Kinney  of  Portsmouth;  for  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  Marshall  J. 
Williams  of  Fayette;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Frank  A. 
Huffman  of  Van  Wert;  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Joseph  E. 
Blackburn  of  Belmont. 

The  Ohio  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Columbus,  July 
23rd  and  24th.  Following  the  lead  of  the  National  Convention  the 
“Silver  Question**  was  made  the  important  issue.  The  Silverites  had 
formed  an  organization  early  in  the  year  and  had  also  selected  dele- 
gates favorable  to  free  coinage  in  a majority  of  the  counties.  Both 
majority  and  minority  reports  were  presented  by  the  committee  on 
resolutions.  The  majority  report  declared  the  money  question  the 
vital  and  paramount  issue  and  advocated  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  both  silver  and  gold  at  the  ratio  of  1 6 to  1 . The  minority  report 
evaded  the  financial  issue  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  but  that  report  was 
promptly  voted  down,  as  was  also  a motion  to  strike  out  the  unit  rule 
in  the  instructions.  The  majority  report  was  adopted  by  a vote  of 

542  to  128. 

The  following  nominations  were  made;  Secretary  of  State, 
Chilton  A.  White  of  Brown  County;  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
E.  J.  Blandin  of  Cuyahoga;  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Patrick 
McKeown  of  Hamilton;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  William 
Beaumont  of  Licking.  After  a time  an  arrangement  was  made  with 
the  Populist  State  Committee  by  which  Blandin  was  withdrawn  and 
Everett  D.  Stark  substituted.  Also  the  Democrats  endorsed  Thomas 
J.  Creager  for  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  as  the  successor  of 
Patrick  McKeown  who  died  shortly  after  his  nomination. 
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On  July  22nd  the  Populists  met  in  their  national  convention  at 
St.  Louis  and  decided  by  a vote  of  785  to  615  to  nominate  their  Vice- 
Presidential  candidate  before  considering  a President.  Accordingly 
they  nominated  Thomas  Watson  of  Georgia  over  Arthur  Sewall, 
after  which  they  placed  William  Jennings  Bryan  at  the  head  of  their 
ticket.  The  Silver  Party  also  held  a national  convention  at  St.  Louis 
on  July  22nd  and  endorsed  Bryan  and  Sewall. 

When  all  the  nominations  had  been  made  by  the  conventions  of 
the  various  parties  and  the  candidates  squared  away  for  the  race  it 
became  apparent  that  the  “Silver  Question”  was  to  be  the  main  issue 
of  the  campaign.  The  Republicans  had  started  out  with  tariff  as 
their  battle-cry,  but  they  speedily  discovered  that  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  was  occupying  the  public  mind  to  a great  extent  and  they  were 
compelled  to  substitute  the  slogan  of  sound  money  for  that  of  high 
protection.  After  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  Bill  in  1893  a quiet 
campaign  of  education  had  been  carried  on  throughout  the  South  and 
West  by  the  Silverites,  vast  amounts  of  literature  being  distributed  ad  - 
vocating the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  This  phase  of  the 
campaign  was  accentuated  when  the  Democrats  of  the  country  who 
were  opposed  to  free  silver  formed  an  organization  called  National 
Democrats.  They  were  known  at  the  time  as  gold  Democrats.  They 
held  a national  convention  at  Indianapolis  on  September  2nd  and  3rd, 
at  which  there  were  888  delegates  present,  representing  41  states.  In 
their  platform  they  said  we  “insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  gold 
standard  and  the  pariety  therewith  of  every  dollar  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  are  firmly  opposed  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  and  to  the  compulsory  purchase  of  silver  bullion.” 

The  convention  nominated  John  M.  Palmer  of  Illinois  for  Presi- 
dent and  Simon  B.  Buckner  of  Kentucky  for  Vice-President. 

Until  about  the  end  of  September  indications  pointed  to  a Demo- 
cratic victory,  but  during  the  month  of  October  sentiment  veered  rapidly 
in  favor  of  the  Republican  Party.  Mark  Hanna,  probably  the  great- 
est campaign  manager  the  country  has  ever  seen,  was  made  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Committee  and  under  his  direction  a vigorous  educa- 
tional campaign  was  carried  on  to  offset  the  popular  sentiment  for  free 
silver.  Bryan  made  a tremendous  canvass,  making  speeches  all  ovei 
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the  country,  winning  laurels  as  an  orator  and  exciting  admiration  by 
his  wonderful  physical  endurance.  McKinley,  on  the  other  hand, 
remained  at  home  in  Canton,  Ohio,  where  he  received  delegation  after 
delegation  throughout  the  campaign  and  made  speeches  from  the  front 
porch  of  his  home.  In  this  way  he  must  have  made  hundreds  of 
speeches  during  the  campaign,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
visited  Canton  to  see  him  and  hear  his  views  on  the  money  and  tariff 
questions.  The  Democratic  Press  of  the  country  turned  against  Bryan 
and  the  newspapers  of  Ohio,  with  a few  exceptions,  followed  the  gen- 
eral trend. 

Political  conditions  throughout  the  country  were  in  a peculiar 
condition.  Cleveland’s  administration  had  been  condemned  and 
repudiated  by  a majority  of  his  own  party.  It  was  a common  saying 
that  if  his  last  term  had  been  his  first  he  never  would  have  had  his  last. 
The  Democratic  Party  was  making  a fight  for  one  idea  and  one  great 
advocate  of  that  idea.  If  Bryan  had  lost  the  support  of  the  Gold 
Democrats  he  had  the  endorsement  and  practical  support  of  the  Popu- 
lists and  Prohibitionists  with  the  addition  of  Silver  Republicans  whose 
numbers  it  seemed  would  offset  the  Gold  Democrats  who  had  broken 
away  from  the  party.  But  as  the  day  of  election  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  the  people  of  the  East  and  North  grew  more  and  more  fearful 
of  placing  the  finances  of  the  country  upon  a silver  basis.  They  were 
told  that  Bryan  was  trying  to  Mexicanize  the  country  and  that  if  the 
free  silver  theory  were  endorsed  in  the  United  States  the  country  would 
be  dishonored  and  discredited  with  all  European  nations. 

Bryan  made  a tour  of  Ohio,  even  invaded  Canton,  McKinley’s 
home  town,  to  deliver  a speech,  and  he  created  for  himself  a following 
which  has  never  waned  even  to  this  day.  After  the  election  and  his 
defeat  he  clung  for  some  time  to  his  free  silver  theory  and  issued  a book 
entitled  “The  First  Battle,’’  implying  that  he  would  continue  the  fight. 
He  also  made  the  assertion  that  those  Democrats  who  had  left  the  party 
in  1896  would  never  be  admitted  back  into  it  unless  they  came  upon 
their  knees.  He  finally  moulted  his  “silver’*  wing  and  replaced  it 
with  a “progressive  one,  but  he  has  never  weakened  in  his  determina- 
tion to  be  revenged  upon  those  who  forsook  the  Silver  Party  in  1 896. 
This  he  manifested  at  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  1912  to  the  detri- 
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ment  of  Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio,  who  had  been  a sound  money 
man  during  Bryan’s  first  campaign. 

The  total  vote  of  the  United  States  at  the  Presidential  election 
in  1896  was  13,926,757,  of  which  McKinley  and  Hobart  received 
7,104,779  and  Bryan  and  Sewall  6,502,925.  Palmer  and  Buckner 
received  133,148.  In  the  electoral  college  McKinley  had  271  votes 
and  Bryan  1 76. 

In  Ohio  McKinley’s  vote  was  525,991  to  Bryan’s  477,497. 
The  vote  for  candidates  on  the  other  tickets  was  very  small  in  this  state. 

The  Republican  state  ticket  was  elected  by  nearly  the  same 
plurality  as  the  national  ticket.  The  Republicans  also  elected  1 5 of 
the  2 1 Congressmen. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 


The  Chapman  Campaign — Political  Affairs  in  1897 — The  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention — Nomination  of  Horace  Chapman  for 
Governor — Other  Nominations — Sketch  of  Mr.  Chapman — Re- 
sult of  the  Election. 

The  enthusiasm  which  Bryan  aroused  in  the  Democrats  of  Ohio 
in  1896  did  not  begin  to  wane  with  his  defeat  for  the  Presidency  but 
continued  to  increase  throughout  the  following  year.  The  defection 
of  the  Gold  Democrats  ceased  to  be  regretted  and  the  Democrats  of 
Ohio  united,  harmonious  and  enthused  with  the  inspiration  of  magnetic 
leadership  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  a victory  in  1897,  and 
prepared  for  the  most  important  battle  in  its  eventful  career.  The 
party  was  united  and  harmonious,  while  dissensions  sprang  up  in  the 
Republican  Party  immediately  after  the  election  of  William  Mc- 
Kinley. 

When  President  McKinley  formed  his  cabinet  in  1897  he  of- 
fered the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  John  Sherman  who 
accepted  the  office  and  resigned  as  United  States  Senator.  To  succeed 
Sherman  had  been  the  ultimate  ambition  of  Mark  A.  Hanna  who  had 
suddenly  sprung  to  prominence  in  the  Republican  Party  through  his 
masterful  direction  of  the  national  campaign  which  placed  McKinley 
in  the  President’s  chair.  His  demand  to  be  Sherman’s  successor  could 
not  be  ignored,  although  he  was  not  acceptable  to  a large  contingent 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  Ohio  at  the  head  of  which  stood  ex-Gov- 
emor  Joseph  B.  Foraker.  Governor  Bushnell  gave  him  the  appoint- 
ment he  so  much  desired  and  immediately  found  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  man  in  the  fable  who  fed  a fly  at  his  table  until  it  grew  so 
large  and  hungry  that  it  attempted  to  devour  him.  As  soon  as  Hanna 
felt  the  Senatorial  toga  upon  his  shoulders  he  assumed  the  position  of 
dictator  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Ohio;  indeed,  he  went  further 
and  became  the  national  Republican  boss. 
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When  the  Republicans  of  Ohio  began  to  look  forward  to  the 
gubernatorial  contest  of  1897  and  to  organize  for  that  contest,  Gov- 
ernor Bushnell  decided  that  he  would  make  Charles  L.  Kurtz  chairman 
of  the  Central  Committee  and  manager  of  his  campaign.  Senator 
Hanna  desired  to  place  Maj.  C.  W.  F.  Dick  in  that  position  and  the 
contest  which  ensued  threatened  for  a time  to  disrupt  the  Republican 
Party.  The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Toledo  on  June 
22nd  and  all  other  issues  were,  for  a time,  subservient  to  the  question 
of  who  should  be  chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee.  Governor 
Bushnell  considered  that  his  renomination  was  assured  and  that  as  head 
of  the  ticket  he  should  be  allowed  to  name  the  campaign  chairman. 
Hanna  gave  the  Governor  the  alternative  of  receding  or  forfeiting  the 
nomination,  and  Bushnell  receded.  Then  the  Hanna  forces  proceeded 
to  slaughter  all  Foraker  aspirants  for  membership  of  the  State  Central 
Committee,  and  that  faction  became  so  dissatisfied  that  the  Democrats 
looked  forward  to  a break  in  the  Republican  ranks  through  the  de- 
fection of  the  Foraker  forces.  Bushnell,  having  yielded  to  Hanna, 
was  renominated  by  acclamation.  To  heal  the  breach  George  K. 
Nash  was  made  chairman  of  the  State  Executive  Committee. 

During  the  early  part  of  1897  the  silver  forces  organized  all 
over  the  state  and  great  enthusiasm  was  shown  in  the  county  conven- 
tions. The  Democratic  Party  was  united,  and  although  it  was  only  a 
few  months  since  McKinley  had  carried  the  state  by  nearly  50,000 
votes  over  Bryan,  the  Democrats  were  so  sanguine  of  electing  the  next 
Governor  that  an  unusual  number  of  able  men  aspired  to  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in  the  new  auditorium 
in  Columbus,  on  June  28th.  It  was  probably  the  largest  and  most 
representative  state  convention  the  party  has  ever  held  in  Ohio.  The 
great  hall  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  masses  who  wished 
to  hear  the  convention.  The  party  was  never  before  so  harmonious, 
so  completely  devoted  to  any  event,  and  the  result  of  that  grand  gath- 
ering was  looked  forward  to  with  the  most  hopeful  anticipations,  and 
when  the  convention  had  completed  its  work  the  Democrats  all  over 
the  state  were  not  only  satisfied  but  delighted  with  the  platform  and 
ticket.  While  delegations  were  coming  in  the  claims  of  many  candi- 
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dates  for  Governor  were  discussed.  Many  of  the  aspirants  were  on 
the  ground  early,  and  at  first  Judge  Robert  E.  Hough  of  Highland 
County  seemed  to  have  the  largest  following.  He  appeared  to  be 
popular  in  counties  having  large  delegations.  John  C.  Welty  of  Stark 
County  was  a candidate  and  came  to  Columbus  escorted  by  an  im- 
posing procession  led  by  a brass  band.  Dennis  Donovan  of  Henry 
County  was  also  a candidate  and  his  genial  smile  and  glowing  optimism 
were  encouraging  to  the  delegates  from  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state.  Paul  J.  Sorg  of  Butler  County  had  a large  following  because 
of  his  services  to  the  party  and  the  prestige  of  his  name.  John  W. 
Winn  of  Defiance,  Judge  A.  W.  Patrick  of  Tuscarawas,  Allen  W. 
Thurman  and  John  J.  Lentz  of  Franklin,  Judge  Samuel  M.  Hunter 
of  Licking,  Judge  John  M.  Vanmeter  of  Ross,  and  Judge  John  G. 
Reeves  of  Lancaster  were  also  prominently  mentioned,  but  Horace  L. 
Chapman  was  very  strong  with  a large  number  of  delegates  because 
his  name  carried  with  it  a suggestion  of  qualifications  superior  to  those 
possessed  by  any  other  candidate. 

An  executive  session  of  the  State  Central  Committee  was  held 
at  the  Chittenden  Hotel  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  to  confer  with 
a committee  representing  the  free  silver  Republicans,  with  a view  to 
having  that  element  represented  on  the  Democratic  state  ticket.  After 
a conference  the  matter  was  referred  to  a committee  of  three  with  in- 
structions to  confer  with  the  committee  on  Rules  and  Order  of  Busi- 
ness. The  delegation  of  three  waited  upon  the  committee  on  Rules 
and  Order  of  Business  and  recommended  to  them  that  two  places  be 
left  vacant  on  the  ticket  to  be  filled  later  by  the  new  State  Central 
Committee.  The  committee  on  Rules  and  Order  of  Business,  how- 
ever, decided  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  convention  itself. 

The  committee  on  permanent  organization  met  at  the  Neil  House 
on  the  evening  of  the  30th  with  Orville  J.  Williams  as  chairman  and 
A.  L.  Barron  as  secretary,  and  decided  to  recommend  Ulric  Sloane  as 
chairman  of  the  convention  and  William  A.  Taylor  as  secretary,  the 
temporary  organization  to  become  permanent. 

On  the  day  for  nominations  the  convention  was  a scene  of  dra- 
matic situations  and  unexpected  developments.  When  it  would  seem 
that  victory  was  already  assured  to  the  Chapman  forces,  efforts  would 
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be  made  to  stampede  the  convention  away  from  him,  and  when  the 
prospects  of  some  other  candidate  brightened  up,  attempts  would  be 
made  to  stampede  the  convention  for  Chapman.  But  it  was  a de- 
liberative body  which  exhibited  rare  good  judgment.  When  the  sup- 
porters of  the  different  contestants  were  making  frantic  efforts  each 
to  carry  their  own  candidate  to  the  front  Chairman  Sloane  announced 
that  no  candidate  would  receive  the  nomination  except  on  an  actual 
ballot. 

Hon.  Allen  Andrews  of  Hamilton  nominated  Paul  J.  Sorg  for 
Governor.  Judge  Allen  Smalley  of  Wyandot,  was  presented  by 
Gen.  E.  B.  Finley  of  Bucyrus.  Horace  L.  Chapman  was  placed  in 
nomination  by  W.  E.  Fink  of  Perry  County.  Judge  Samuel  M. 
Hunter  of  Licking  County  was  placed  in  nomination  by  John  Mc- 
Sweeney  of  Wooster,  and  Judge  John  M.  Vanmeter  of  Ross  County 
by  Silas  F.  Garrett  of  Chillicothe.  The  name  of  Robert  E.  Hough 
of  Highland  was  presented  by  Jesse  M.  Lewis  of  Urbana  and  Judge 
A.  W.  Patrick  of  Tuscarawas  was  placed  in  nomination  by  Judge 
John  H.  Mitchell  of  New  Philadelphia.  Benton  Childers  of  Frank- 
lin presented  Allen  W.  Thurman  of  Columbus,  and  after  some  other 
nominations  had  been  made  J.  J.  Reid  of  Stark  County  took  the  plat- 
form and  instead  of  presenting  John  E.  Welty’s  name,  as  was  expected, 
he  sprung  the  name  of  Maj.  James  A.  Rice  of  Canton.  Some  dele- 
gates immediately  broke  into  an  enthusiastic  demonstration,  and  right 
then  an  attempt  was  made  to  stampede  the  convention  to  Rice,  but 
the  moment  was  inopportune  because  the  adherents  of  the  other  candi- 
dates would  not  abandon  their  favorite  before  a ballot  was  taken  and 
the  respective  strength  of  each  indicated. 

Judge  Robert  E.  Hough,  John  C.  Welty  and  Paul  J.  Sorg  with- 
drew their  names  as  candidates  because  they  felt  that  Mr.  Chapman 
could  gather  around  him  the  vital  elements  of  strength  which  would  be 
needed  in  the  campaign. 

The  first  ballot  gave  Sorg  1 18,  Patrick  60,  Vanmeter  29,  Rice 
1 13,  Smalley  128%,  Thurman  78,  Donovan  1 10%,  Chapman  24  Jl/o, 
Lentz  9,  Warren  2,  Hunter  61,  Reeves  16. 

Just  before  the  result  of  the  first  ballot  was  made  known  Captain 
Joe  Dowling  of  Dayton  ascended  the  plattorm  and  made  an  unex- 
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pected  effort  to  stampede  the  convention  for  Chapman.  It  was  not 
successful  but  it  was  not  necessary  that  it  should  be,  for  the  second 
ballot  gave  Chapman  599  votes,  and  480  was  a majority  of  the  con- 
vention, which  totalled  959  delegates.  The  announcement  of  the  bal- 
lot was  received  by  the  convention  with  wild  demonstrations  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  Judge  Smalley,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  heard  through 
the  pandemonium,  moved  that  Chapman’s  nomination  be  made  unani- 
mous. The  motion  was  seconded  by  Jesse  M.  Lewis  of  Champaign 
County  and  was  carried  amid  a scene  of  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  A 
committee  was  then  appointed  to  escort  Mr.  Chapman  to  the  platform 
and  the  nominee  delivered  an  able  and  patriotic  speech,  drawing  to 
himself  the  hearty  allegiance  of  every  member  of  the  convention. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  convention  that  Horace  L. 
Chapman,  representing  the  commercial,  manufacturing  and  mining  in- 
terests of  the  state,  and  also  being  closely  in  touch  with  the  laboring 
classes,  would  be  a tower  of  strength  as  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party 
of  Ohio  in  the  political  contest  that  year.  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
had  this  to  say  of  the  convention  and  Mr.  Chapman: 

“In  the  midst  of  a heated  contest  for  gubernatorial  honors  the 
convention  put  aside  all  personal  loves,  all  local  preferences,  all  fac- 
tional differences,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ticket  a man  of  sur- 
prising strength  in  all  that  goes  to  make  an  invincible  leader  in  the  con- 
test for  the  cause  of  good  government,  commercial  prosperity  and  the 
amelioration  of  Labor’s  ills.*’ 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Chapman’s  speech  a stormy  scene  was 
precipitated  by  the  proposal  of  General  E.  B.  Finley  that  a silver  Re- 
publican be  given  a place  on  the  ticket  and  that  further  nominations 
be  left  over  until  the  following  morning.  This  brought  forth  a storm 
of  opposition  and  a number  of  speeches  were  made.  Judge  Daniel 
Babst  of  Crestline  finally  settled  the  matter  by  saying  that  he  could 
state  authoritatively  for  the  silver  Republican  State  Committee  that 
they  did  not  desire  a place  on  the  ticket.  He  further  declared  that 
the  Democratic  platform  and  the  candidate  nominated  for  Governor 
would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  silver  Republicans  and  would 
receive  their  endorsement.  General  Finley  then  withdrew  his  motion 
and  the  ticket  was  completed  with  the  following  nominations:  For 
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Lieutenant-Governor,  Melville  D.  Shaw  of  Auglaize  County;  for 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  J.  P.  Spriggs  of  Woodsfield;  for  At- 
torney-General, W.  H.  Dore  of  Tiffin;  for  State  Treasurer,  James 
F.  Wilson  of  Trumbull;  for  Board  of  Public  Works,  Peter  H.  Deg- 
nan  of  Toledo;  for  School  Commissioner,  Myron  E.  Hard  of  Colum- 
biana County. 

HORACE  L.  Chapman,  the  Democratic  standard  bearer  in  1897, 
sprang  from  the  common  people  and  he  is  not  only  one  of  the  ablest 
politicians  and  best  Democrats  in  Ohio,  but  is  also  one  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  the  state.  He  has  attained  those  distinctions  because 
he  is  one  of  those  men  who  do  things,  one  who  never  backs  away  from 
a responsibility.  Horace  L.  Chapman  was  born  in  Allegheny  County, 
New  York,  in  1 837.  The  record  of  his  early  life  is  the  simple  history 
of  the  youth  who  meets  and  overcomes  all  obstacles,  thereby  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  indomitable  man.  In  1834  he  came  to  Ohio  and 
subsequently  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  at  Portsmouth.  In  that 
business  his  ready  acceptance  of  responsibilities  and  his  ability  to  meet 
all  emergencies  won  him  the  favor  of  his  associates,  with  the  result  that 
he  soon  found  himself  a commanding  factor  in  the  business  world. 
Meanwhile  he  was  a student,  untiring  and  diligent.  He  took  a lively 
interest  in  the  politics  of  one  of  the  most  absorbing  and  exciting  periods 
in  American  history  and  kept  in  intimate  touch  with  the  affairs  of  the 
day.  Fie  also  read  law  in  the  glare  of  the  lumber  campfire,  and  in 
various  ways  continued  to  prepare  himself  for  any  responsibility  which 
the  world  might  hold  in  store  for  him.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1863  after  having  read  law  under  the  direction  of  the  firm  of  Moore 
and  Johnson  at  Portsmouth.  Before  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  was 
connected  with  the  banking  business  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Kinney 
& Chapman.  During  the  Civil  War,  when  Southern  Ohio  was  threat- 
ened with  invasion  by  the  Confederates,  he  organized  the  Independent 
Rifles,  acting  as  Lieutenant. 

Recognizing  the  possibilities  of  the  coal  and  iron  deposits  in  Jack- 
son  County,  then  an  undeveloped  field,  Mr.  Chapman  removed  to 
Jackson  in  1863.  There  he  became  a member  of  the  banking  firm 
of  Kinney,  Bundy  & Company,  which  subsequently  became  Chapman, 
Clare  & Company.  This  bank  was  chartered  in  1870  as  the  First 
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National  Bank  of  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Chapman  still  retains  his  interest 
in  the  institution  and  is  also  its  president. 

In  the  late  60’s  Horace  Chapman  turned  his  attention  to  coal 
and  iron  and  was  interested  in  the  building  of  two  large  blast  furnaces 
at  Jackson.  At  that  time  the  one  thing  necessary  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  enterprise  was  adequate  railroad  facilities,  which  were  lacking. 
Mr.  Chapman  enlisted  the  support  of  the  community  in  the  projection 
of  the  C.  H.  & D.  and  the  Ohio  Southern  Railways  into  Jackson. 
These  were  narrow  gauge  roads,  but  by  promoting  them  and  the  blast 
furnaces  Mr.  Chapman  was  the  direct  means  of  developing  that  part 
of  the  state.  The  Jackson  County  fields  have  since  grown  to  be  among 
the  most  important  in  the  country,  and,  owing  to  the  wise  and  phil- 
anthropic efforts  of  Mr.  Chapman,  there  have  been  less  labor  troubles 
and  suffering  in  the  Jackson  field  than  in  almost  any  other  mining  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chapman’s  early  sympathies  were  naturally  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  his  studies  in  law,  history  and  economics  confirmed 
him  in  the  creed  of  Jefferson.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  there  must 
be  some  coordination  between  homespun  and  Jeffersonian  types  and 
he  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  laborer  should  naturally  be 
a Democrat.  Simplicity  in  speech  and  manner  mark  Mr.  Chapman 
himself  as  a Democrat  of  Democrats,  and  his  belief  that  men,  as  a 
rule,  are  governed  too  much  has  made  him  the  champion  of  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

Long  before  he  became  prominent  in  state  politics  Mr.  Chapman 
had  made  a deep  and  thorough  study  of  finance.  He  therefore  entered 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  into  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1896. 
When  others  faltered  he  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  champions 
in  Ohio  of  the  Chicago  platform  and  the  candidacy  of  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan.  His  course  in  that  campaign  and  his  earnestness  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  money  plank  of  the  National  Democratic  platform  at  once 
stamped  him  as  the  logical  candidate  of  the  Democracy  of  Ohio  for 
Governor  in  1897  when  the  questions  and  issues  of  1896  were  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

On  September  23,  1897,  Mr.  Chapman  opened  his  campaign  in 
Columbus,  and  there  has  been  no  more  gubernatorial  contest  in 
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the  history  of  the  state.  He  spoke  in  nearly  every  county  and  was 
everywhere  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  His  thorough  democracy  and 
his  identity  with  the  people  gave  rise  to  the  slogan  of  “Plain  Horace” 
by  which  he  was  known  throughout  the  campaign.  The  Democrats 
were  on  the  aggressive  and  Mr.  Bryan,  then  the  idol  of  Democracy, 
made  a whirlwind  tour  of  Ohio  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  standard 
bearer.  Mark  A.  Hanna,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, and  the  endorsed  candidate  of  the  Republicans  for  United 
States  Senator,  was  the  real  leader  of  his  party  in  that  campaign,  and 
the  Republican  Party  won,  Governor  Bushnell  being  reelected,  but 
Mr.  Chapman  received  a larger  vote  than  any  previous  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  Party  for  the  Governorship.  In  1895  Bushnell  had 
been  elected  by  the  large  majority  of  92,000.  This  heavy  handicap 
Mr.  Chapman  cut  down  to  28,000,  a gain  of  64,000  votes  for  the 
Democracy.  The  Democrats  expected  to  win,  but  both  the  state 
and  the  Federal  administrations  were  Republican  and  were  not  only 
intrenched  in  power,  but  they  had  a great  surplus  of  campaign  funds 
left  over  from  the  national  campaign  of  1 896  to  use  in  Ohio. 

In  1869  Horace  Chapman  married  Frances  Benton  of  McKean 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Their  children  are  Frank  Benton  Chapman, 
now  in  business  in  Columbus,  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Rose. 

Although  past  the  three  score  and  ten-year  mark,  Mr.  Chapman  is 
still  hale  and  vigorous  and  gives  his  personal  attention  to  his  large  and 
varied  business  affairs.  His  interest  in  business  and  politics  is  as  keen 
as  at  any  time  in  his  life,  and  although  the  Democratic  Party  failed 
in  the  endeavor  to  do  itself  the  honor  of  placing  him  in  the  Governor’s 
chair,  he  is  as  staunch  a Democrat  as  ever.  Votes  do  not  make  prin- 
ciples, but  the  converse,  and  Mr.  Chapman  has  always  been  a man 
of  principle. 
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The  Spanish- American  War — Causes  Which  Led  To  It — American 
Victories — Results  of  the  War — Ohio  Regiments  in  Spanish- 
American  War — Republican  State  Convention  of  1898 — Demo- 
cratic State  Convention — Party  Nominees — The  Result  of  the 
Election — Democratic  State  Convention  of  1899 — Nomination 
of  John  R.  McLean  for  Governor — Samuel  M.  Jones — Result 
of  Election. 

In  the  year  1898  politics  were  overshadowed  by  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Cuba  had  been  fighting  for  her  liberty  for  years  and 
as  that  island  lies  close  to  America  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  close  observers  of  the  conflict  and  their  sympathy  was  gradually 
aroused  in  favor  of  the  patriots.  The  American  Press  as  well  as  the 
people  began  to  clamor  for  intervention  in  Cuba  and  finally  this  coun- 
try was  thrown  into  a rage  by  the  destruction  of  the  battleship  Maine 
while  lying  in  the  Harbor  of  Havana,  February  1 5,  1 898.  That  the 
ship  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a mine  was  not  doubted,  and 
when  she  was  raised,  fourteen  years  later,  all  evidences  pointed  to  the 
truth  of  this  assumption.  President  McKinley  seemed  ver^  reluctant 
to  go  to  war  with  Spain  but  the  sentiment  of  the  country  demanded 
satisfaction  for  the  destruction  of  the  Maine,  and  also  desired  the  free- 
dom of  Cuba,  so  on  April  1 9th,  Congress  passed  a series  of  resolutions 
declaring  that  the  people  of  Cuba  “are,  and  of  a right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent,**  and  demanding  that  Spain  withdraw  her  troops 
and  relinquish  her  authority  over  that  island.  An  ultimatum  was 
drawn  up  announcing  that  Spain  must,  before  noon  of  April  23rd,  give 
a satisfactory  answer  to  our  demands  or  the  President  would  use  force 
to  compel  acquiescence.  The  American  Minister  at  Madrid  was 
given  his  passport  before  he  could  present  the  ultimatum  and  the  Span- 
ish Minister  at  Washington  instantly  demanded  his. 
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The  war  was  brief  and  was  ended  within  three  months  of  the 
date  of  its  declaration.  Dewey,  in  the  Harbor  of  Manila,  and  Schley, 
at  Santiago,  annihilated  the  two  Spanish  fleets,  and  American  soldiers 
quickly  proved  their  superiority  over  those  of  Spain  on  the  soil  of  Cuba. 
Two  things  came  to  America  as  the  result  of  the  war,  both  of  which 
have  caused  more  or  less  trouble  ever  since.  One  was  the  acquisition 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  other  was  the  rise  into  public  life  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

In  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  after  the  war, 
this  country  paid  Spain  $20,000,000  for  the  Philippines.  This  was 
the  first  case  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  a defeated  nation  was 
practically  paid  an  indemnity  by  the  conqueror;  also  it  was  a violation 
of  America’s  policy  to  have  no  colonies.  This  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  displeasing  to  large  numbers  of  American  citizens  and  gave 
rise  to  the  cry  of  imperialism  which  was  raised  against  McKinley  and 
his  cabinet. 

When  America  had  given  Cuba  her  freedom  it  was  discovered 
that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  had  more  regard 
for  Spain  than  for  the  United  States,  but  the  war  benefited  this  coun- 
try. She  was  entirely  unprepared  for  war  in  April,  1898,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  she  organized  armies  and  the  superiority  of  her 
soldiers  and  sailors  on  land  and  sea  forced  a respect  among  European 
nations  for  American  might  which  had  never  before  been  extended  to 
us.  Also  men  of  the  North  and  men  of  the  South  fought  side  by  side 
as  comrades,  while  generals  who  had  fought  against  each  other  in  the 
Civil  War  now  commanded  troops  against  a common  and  foreign  foe, 
and  in  this  association  the  North  and  South  again  became  one  in  spirit 
and  amity. 

The  following  Ohio  troops  participated  in  the  Spanish-American 

war: 

First  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  commanded  by  Colonel  Charles 
B.  Hunt;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Paul  M.  Millikin. 

Majors:  Thomas  W.  Thomas,  Samuel  W.  Kennedy  and  John 
Proctor. 

Regimental  Adjutant:  Russell  P.  Reeder. 
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Surgeons:  Frank  W.  Hendley,  Gilbert  I.  Cullen,  and  Herbert 

E.  Twitchell. 

Quartermaster:  George  I.  Hopf. 

Battalion  Adjutants:  Harry  S.  Bryan,  William  H.  Latham, 

Harrv  Terrell,  Adolph  R.  Diehl  and  William  Oldhaber. 

Chaplain : Howard  Henderson. 

Second  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Julius 
A.  Kuert;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Edward  S.  Bryant. 

Majors:  Worthington  Kautzman,  Perle  A.  Campbell  and  John 

D.  Leitner. 

Regimental  Adjutant:  Adolph  B.  Collier. 

Surgeons:  Frank  D.  Bain,  C.  L.  Mueller  and  L.  J.  Stueber. 

Quartermasters:  N.  H.  Colwell  and  Milroy  Pool. 

Battalion  Adjutants:  Edward  K.  Campbell,  O.  L.  Albright 

and  Cliffe  Deming. 

Chaplain:  C.  B.  Crawford. 

Third  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  commanded  by  Colonel 
Charles  Anthony;  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  J.  White. 

Majors:  Robert  E.  Campbell,  William  H.  Gross  and  Patrick 

J.  Curren. 

Regimental  Adjutant:  Charles  F.  Startzman. 

Surgeons:  James  E.  Shellenberger,  Fred  C.  Weaver  and  David 

King  Gotwald. 

Quartermaster:  Clarence  S.  Ramsey. 

Battalion  Adjutants:  Benjamin  M.  Marshall,  Edwin  S.  Doll- 

inger,  Mahara  D.  Barnes  and  Charles  A.  Fay. 

Chaplain:  Clarence  E.  Gardner. 

Fourth  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  commanded  by 
Colonel  Alonzo  B.  Coit;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Majors:  John  C.  Speaks,  John  L.  Sellers,  and  Charles  V. 

Baker. 

Regimental  Adjutant:  Mac  Lee  Wilson. 

Surgeons:  Edward  M.  Semans,  Thompson  B.  Wright  and 

Henry  M.  Tayl  or. 
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Quartermaster:  George  B.  Donavin. 

Battalion  Adjutants:  Thomas  P.  Williams,  Edward  M.  Full- 

ington  and  Harry  W.  Krumm. 

Chaplain:  James  C.  Schindel. 

Fifth  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  commanded  by  Colonel 
Cortland  L.  Kennan;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Daniel  C.  Stearns. 

Majors:  Charles  F.  Cramer,  Arthur  K.  A.  Liebich,  James  P. 

Woodworth. 

Regimental  Adjutant:  Frederick  B.  Dodge. 

Surgeons:  William  P.  Love,  John  S.  Windisch  and  Charles 

Dexter  Noble. 

Quartermaster:  Bennoni  F.  Du  Perow. 

Battalion  Adjutants:  Edward  W.  Dissette,  William  F.  Her- 

ringshaw  and  William  M.  Barrett. 

Chaplain:  Samuel  J.  McConnell. 

Sixth  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  commanded  by  Colonel 
William  V.  McMaken;  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  O.  Bulger. 

Majors:  Sanford  B.  Stanbery,  George  P.  Parker  and  William 

E.  Gillett. 

Regimental  Adjutant:  William  H.  Porter. 

Surgeons:  Arthur  L.  Osborn,  Park  L.  Myers,  John  D.  Howe 

and  Fred  L.  Albritton. 

Quartermasters:  Edward  W.  Rydman  and  Eugene  E.  New- 

man. 

Battalion  Adjutants:  Herbert  D.  Draper,  J.  E.  Melville  Milne 

and  Frederick  M.  Baumgardner. 

Chaplain:  Thomas  J.  Harbaugh. 

Seventh  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  commanded  by 
Colonel  Arthur  L.  Hamilton;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hamlin  D.  Burch. 

Majors:  Judson  H.  Hovey,  Walter  A.  Arvine  and  Edward  U. 

Wiedler. 

Regimental  Adjutant : Tiffin  Gilmore. 

Surgeons:  David  A.  Rannells,  Reuben  M.  Bonar  and  Edward 

F.  Waddle. 
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Quartermaster:  Jacob  Houk. 

Battalion  Adjutants:  William  T.  Watkins,  James  M.  Woltz 

and  James  N.  Purdum. 

Chaplain:  John  M.  Life. 

Eighth  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  commanded  by 
Colonel  Curtis  V.  Hard;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  W.  F.  Dick. 

Majors:  Edward  Vollrath,  Frederick  C.  Bryan  and  Charles  C. 

Weybrecht. 

Regimental  Adjutant:  Alexander  W.  Maynes. 

Surgeons:  Emmer  C.  Farquhar,  George  H.  Wuchter  and 

Allen  V.  Smith. 

Quartermaster:  Herman  L.  Kuhns. 

Battalion  Adjutants:  Charles  F.  Schaber,  George  M.  Wright 

and  Andrew  T.  Weybrecht. 

Chaplains:  Isaiah  N.  Kieffer  and  James  O.  Campbell. 

Ninth  Battalion  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  commanded  by  Major 
Charles  Young. 

Assistant  Surgeons:  John  H.  Dickerson  and  William  Guy 

Wren. 

Quartermaster:  Walter  S.  Thomas. 

Battalion  Adjutants:  Emmanuel  D.  Bass  and  Wilson  Ballard. 

Tenth  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  commanded  by  Colonel 
Henry  A.  Axline;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Edward  O.  Dana. 

Majors:  Arlington  U.  Betts  and  Otto  M.  Schade. 

Regimental  Adjutant:  William  G.  Weibon. 

Surgeons:  William  A.  Westervelt,  James  J.  Erwin  and  Charles 

W.  Newton. 

Quartermaster:  Abner  H.  Bedell. 

Chaplain:  Carlos  H.  Hanks. 

First  Ohio  Volunteer  Light  Artillery  commanded  by  Major 
T.  Atwell. 

Surgeon:  Henry  M.  W.  Moore. 

Quartermaster:  James  H.  Perley. 

Battalion  Adjutant:  Howard  O.  Fulkerson. 
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First  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Cavalry  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Matthias  W.  Day. 

Majors:  Webb  C.  Hayes  and  James  E.  Runcie. 

Regimental  Adjutant:  Arthur  C.  Rogers. 

Surgeons:  Frank  E.  Bunts  and  Charles  H.  Castle. 

Quartermasters:  Thomas  S.  Grasselli  and  Ralph  B.  Day. 

Squadron  Adjutants:  Paul  Howland  and  George  A.  J. 

Gampher. 

In  1898  the  Republicans  held  their  state  convention  two  months 
before  the  Democrats  held  theirs.  The  Republican  convention  met 
at  Columbus,  June  22nd,  and  made  the  following  nominations:  For 

Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Kinney  of  Scioto;  Judge  of  Supreme 
Court,  William  T.  Spear  of  Trumbull  County;  Clerk  of  Supreme 
Court,  Captain  J.  B.  Allen  of  Athens;  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Joseph  C.  Blackburn  of  Belmont;  Board  of  Public  Works,  W.  G. 
Johnson  of  Summit. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in  Dayton  on  Tuesday, 
August  23,  1898.  Allen  Smalley  was  temporary  chairman,  John 
J.  Lentz  permanent  chairman  and  William  A.  Taylor,  secretary. 
During  the  first  day  of  the  convention  there  was  much  excitement 
caused  by  the  contest  between  Mr.  Dowling  of  Montgomery  County 
and  Mr.  Shwab  of  Butler  for  supremacy,  but  the  second  day  was 
peaceable  and  characterized  by  speedy  business  and  wise  action.  A 
strong  ticket  was  nominated  and  was  constituted  as  follows:  Judge 

of  Supreme  Court,  Hugh  L.  Nichols,  Clermont  County;  Clerk  of 
Supreme  Court,  David  S.  Fisher  of  Delaware  County;  Secretary  of 
State,  U.  K.  Guthrie  of  Marion  County;  Dairy  and  Food  Commis- 
sioner, John  Baker  of  Hancock;  Board  of  Public  Works,  T.  D.  Paul 
of  Summit.  Will  S.  Thomas  of  Springfield  was  made  chairman  of 
the  State  Central  Committee. 

The  Republican  ticket  was  elected  by  about  60,000  plurality. 

Notwithstanding  the  promises  made  by  the  Republican  Party  in 
1896  and  subsequently,  prosperity  was  slow  in  returning,  and  although 
that  party  had  carried  the  elections  of  1 897  and  1 898  by  substantial 
majorities  the  Democrats  looked  forward  in  1899  to  victory  in  Ohio. 
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The  Republicans  held  their  state  convention  first  and  met  in 
Columbus  on  June  2nd,  1899.  It  was  notable  for  the  presence  of 
two  Republican  bosses,  one  from  each  end  of  the  state.  Mark  Hanna 
came  down  from  Cleveland  and  George  B.  Cox  came  up  from  Cin- 
cinnati. For  two  years  Cox  and  Hanna  had  been  using  the  tomahawk 
on  the  Foraker  machine  and  it  received  the  finishing  blow  at  this  con- 
vention, going  out  of  existence  forever.  Harry  M.  Daugherty,  for- 
merly of  Washington  C.  H.,  and  now  of  Columbus,  was  at  that  time 
one  of  Foraker’s  most  trusted  lieutenants,  and  he  also  went  down  with 
Foraker.  Mr.  Daugherty  is  a clean  politician  as  well  as  an  able  lawyer 
and  has  seen  the  passing  of  Hanna  and  the  dethronement  of  Cox, 
while  in  this  year,  1912,  a Presidential  year,  he  has  been  made  the 
manager  of  the  Republican  campaign  in  Ohio,  being  the  President’s 
own  selection.  The  following  ticket  was  nominated:  For  Governor, 
George  K.  Nash;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  A.  Caldwell;  At- 
torney-General, W.  J.  Davis;  Auditor  of  State,  Walter  D.  Guilbert; 
Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Frank  A.  Huffman;  Treasurer 
of  State,  Isaac  B.  Cameron. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1899  was  held  at  Zanes- 
ville instead  of  Columbus,  where  it  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
for  many  years.  Zanesville  was  chosen  by  a majority  of  one  vote  by 
the  State  Central  Committee.  The  Convention  met  on  August  28th 
and  was  practically  in  the  control  of  the  adherents  of  John  R.  Mc- 
Lean. The  McLean  men  controlled  all  the  committees  except  that  of 
permanent  organization.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  conventions  ever 
held  in  Ohio  by  either  party  and  will  be  long  remembered  not  only 
because  it  overflowed  the  little  city  of  Zanesville  but  because  of  the 
fight  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  and  the  splendid  ticket  finally 
nominated. 

W.  T.  Mooney  of  Auglaize,  the  temporary  chairman,  was  made 
permanent  chairman  and  W.  L.  Finley  of  Hardin  County,  was  made 
permanent  secretary.  A.  A.  Shetler  was  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

When  nominations  were  reached  John  C.  Adams  of  Coshocton 
nominated  James  A.  Rice  of  Stark  County,  General  A.  J.  Warner  of 
Washington,  presented  the  name  of  Col.  James  Kilbourne  of  Colum- 
bus, Judge  J.  H.  Baker  of  Defiance  nominated  Charles  H.  Haskell  of 
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Putnam.  Congressman  J.  A.  Norton  of  Seneca  County  presented 
the  name  of  John  R.  McLean.  Dr.  John  R.  Wright  of  Toledo, 
placed  Isaac  R.  Sherwood  of  Lucas  County,  in  nomination  and  C. 
E.  McBride  of  Mansfield,  presented  the  name  of  James  P.  Seward. 

Congressman  Norton  in  nominating  Mr.  McLean  referred  to  his 
kindness  to  the  people  in  the  mining  districts  where  he  said  his  name 
was  an  inspiration  to  gratitude  and  love.  He  pronounced  him  a self- 
made  and  successful  business  man  who  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  common  people  and  also  praised  his  sterling  Democracy  and 
recounted  the  work  he  had  done  and  the  battles  he  had  fought  for 
the  Party.  He  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  many  had  thought  John 
R.  McLean  good  enough  to  be  President  of  the  United  States  in  1896 
and  that  therefore  there  could  be  no  question  of  his  high  qualifications 
for  the  position  of  Governor  of  Ohio. 

There  were  802  delegates  and  McLean  was  nominated  on  the 
first  ballot  by  the  following  vote:  McLean  402  1-2,  Kilbourne  237, 
Brice  29  1-2,  Haskell  55,  Seward  25,  Lentz  6.  The  ticket  was 
completed  as  follows:  Lieutenant-Governor,  Judge  A.  W.  Patrick, 

of  Tuscarawas;  Attorney-General,  William  H.  Dore  of  Seneca; 
Treasurer  of  State,  James  I.  Gorman;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  Dewitt 
C.  Badger  of  Madison;  Auditor  of  State,  George  W.  Sigafoos  of 
Stark. 

John  R.  McLean. — No  name  is  better  known  in  Ohio  than  that 
of  McLean;  no  name  has  been  connected  so  long  and  honorably  with 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  public  life  of  the  state.  It  is  a name 
that  has  become  national  through  the  achievements  of  John  R.  Mc- 
Lean and  his  father,  Washington  McLean. 

John  R.  McLean  was  born  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  September 
17,  1848.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  and  immediately  after 
leaving  college  took  up  newspaper  work  on  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
then  owned  and  conducted  by  his  father.  In  1882  tie  took  full 
charge  of  the  Enquirer , became  the  director  of  its  policy  and  began 
to  take  a prominent  part  in  the  politics  of  Ohio.  Rapidly  he  rose 
to  be  a conspicuous  figure  in  the  Democratic  Party  and  finally  wielded 
more  influence  with  the  Democracy  of  Ohio  than  any  other  man  in 
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the  state.  Under  his  direction  the  Enquirer  became  the  greatest  news- 
paper in  Ohio  and  it  has  long  been  ranked  as  one  of  the  few  great 
dailies  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McLean’s  fitness  for  high  office  inspired  the  Democrats  of 
Ohio  to  wish  to  see  him  placed  in  a position  where  the  state  or  coun- 
try could  benefit  by  his  abilities.  He  has  never  evinced  any  desire, 
however,  to  make  a campaign  for  any  office,  doubtless  because  his  vast 
private  interests  have  long  demanded  a great  deal  of  his  personal  at- 
tention. In  1896,  without  any  effort  on  his  part,  he  was  supported  in 
the  Democratic  national  convention  at  Chicago  for  President,  receiv- 
ing 34  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  Also  in  the  balloting  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent he  received  296  votes  on  the  fourth  ballot,  leading  all  the  candi- 
dates. Sewell,  who  was  finally  nominated,  received  261  votes  on  that 
ballot,  being  the  next  highest  below  Mr.  McLean.  Mr.  McLean’s 
name  was  withdrawn  by  his  own  request  at  the  time  that  he  could  have 
had  the  nomination  had  he  desired  it.  In  1899  the  Democratic  Party 
of  Ohio  did  him  the  highest  honor  in  its  power  when  it  nominated  him 
for  Governor,  but  that  was  one  of  the  hopeless  years  when  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  strongly  entrenched  in  a state  already  heavily  Re- 
publican. Moreover,  the  candidacy  of  Samuel  M.  Jones  cut  into  the 
Democratic  vote  in  northern  Ohio,  and  George  K.  Nash,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate,  was  elected.  Mr.  McLean  received  a magnificent 
vote  in  Hamilton  County  and  the  city  of  Cincinnati  where  he  was 
best  known,  carrying  both  over  his  opponent.  For  many  years  he 
served  as  a member  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  and  has 
long  been  considered  one  of  the  ablest  advisers  on  party  policy  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  far-seeing  members  of  that  body.  He  has  resided  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  since  1890,  and  during  the  past  twenty  years  has 
developed  the  McLean  estate,  so  that  today  he  is,  perhaps,  better 
known  through  his  fame  as  a financier  than  in  any  other  way. 

In  the  year  1884  John  R.  McLean  married  Miss  Emily  Beale, 
daughter  of  General  Edward  Beale,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  their 
only  son,  Edward  Beale  McLean,  is  associated  with  his  father  in  many 
important  financial  and  business  enterprises. 
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Notwithstanding  the  strong  ticket  nominated  all  did  not  accept 
the  situation.  Golden  Rule  Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jones  of  Toledo,  after 
the  nomination  of  McLean,  announced  his  candidacy  as  a non-partisan 
for  the  Governorship.  With  Jones  as  the  Independent  candidate  the 
campaign  was  one  of  intense  excitement.  He  toured  the  state  and 
everywhere  was  received  with  plaudits.  His  kindliness  and  unques- 
tioned sincerity  marked  him  a real  tribune  of  the  people,  and  a large 
element  of  the  Democrats  flocked  to  his  standard.  Known  as  a close 
and  intimate  friend  of  Col.  Kilbourne,  his  accusations  against  the  meth- 
ods of  both  the  old  political  parties  had  more  weight  with  Democrats 
than  with  Republicans  who  deprecated  the  methods  of  the  late  Marcus 
A.  Hanna.  As  a consequence  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
votes  received  by  Jones  not  less  than  seventy-live  thousand  were  cast 
by  Democrats  who  would  have  voted  for  Mr.  McLean  had  Jones  not 
been  nominated. 

The  Democratic  ticket  was  beaten  and  the  legislature  was  Re- 
publican by  a substantial  plurality.  Before  his  death  Mayor  Jones 
confided  to  some  of  his  closest  friends  that  had  Col.  Kilbourne  been 
nominated  he,  (Jones),  would  not  have  been  a candidate. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 


The  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1900 — Second  Nomination 
of  Bryan — The  Republican  National  Convention  and  Nomi- 
nation of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt — Result  of  Election  in  State 
and  Nation — The  Republican  State  Convention  of  1901 — The 
Democratic  State  Convention  of  1901 — Nomination  of  Col. 
Kilbourne  for  Governor — Assassination  of  President  McKinley 
and  Its  Effect  Upon  State  Politics — Sketch  of  Col.  Kilbourne — 
Result  of  Election. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1900  met  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  July  5th.  William  J.  Bryan  had  increased  rather 
than  lost  in  prestige  with  the  party;  the  silver  question  was  not  dead 
but  the  Democracy  of  the  nation  was  not  so  wildly  enthusiastic  over 
it  as  in  1896.  The  Kansas  City  convention  nominated  Bryan  for 
President  by  acclamation  and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  for  Vice-President. 
Previous  to  this,  on  May  10th,  the  National  Convention  of  the  Peo- 
ple’s Party  held  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  had  likewise  nominated 
Bryan  by  acclamation.  Another  branch  of  the  same  party  held  their 
convention  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  same  date,  and  nominated 
Wharton  Baker  of  Pennsylvania  for  President. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, June  25,  1900,  and  nominated  William  McKinley  of  Ohio 
for  President,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Governor  of  New  York  state, 
for  Vice-President.  Both  nominations  were  made  by  acclamation, 
McKinley  receiving  every  vote  in  the  convention  and  Roosevelt  all  but 
one — his  own.  Roosevelt  did  not  desire  the  nomination.  He  saw 
clearly  that  while  it  was  a seeming  honor  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Republican  leaders,  it  was  in  reality  an  attempt  to  obliterate  him  polit- 
ically, as  the  Vice-Presidency  has  generally  been  a cul-de-sac  for  polit- 
ical careers.  Fate  soon  upset  the  plans  of  the  politicians  and  allayed 
the  apprehensions  of  this  aspiring  man. 
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In  Ohio  the  Democrats  nominated  a state  ticket  headed  by  Henry 
H.  McFadden  for  Secretary  of  State,  but  at  the  election  in  November 
the  Republicans  won  by  nearly  70,000  plurality. 

The  result  of  the  national  election  showed  that  Bryan  had  lost 
in  strength,  instead  of  gaining.  His  popular  vote  was  6,358,133 
against  McKinley’s  7,207,923.  In  the  Electoral  College  McKinley 
had  292  votes  and  Bryan  1 55. 

After  the  second  defeat  of  Bryan  by  William  McKinley  for  the 
Presidency  in  1 900,  Democrats  in  Ohio  began  to  realize  that  whatever 
Mr.  Bryan’s  personal  merits  might  be,  his  silver  theory  would  never 
be  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Gold  mining  in  Alas- 
ka had  already  assumed  large  proportions,  the  yellow  metal  was  be- 
coming more  plentiful,  prosperity  was  returning  and  Bryanism  was 
on  the  decline. 

The  Democrats  of  Ohio  did  not  hold  their  convention  until  after 
the  Republicans  had  held  theirs. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  of  1901  met  at  Columbus, 
June  22nd.  The  convention  was  entirely  boss  directed.  Hanna, 
Cox  and  Foraker  were  all  present  and  the  two  former  allowed  Foraker 
to  be  rehabilitated  to  the  extent  of  acting  as  temporary  chairman. 
His  speech  was  a feature  of  the  convention.  He  defended  everything 
which  the  Republicans  had  done  in  the  state  or  nation;  favored  pro- 
tection, expansion  and  even  imperialism,  and  declared  that  Governor 
Nash’s  regime  had  been  so  perfect  that  it  was  beyond  criticism;  he 
asserted  that  it  left  no  issue  for  the  Democrats  and  that  none  could  be 
made.  The  platform  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  boasting  of  what 
the  Republican  Party  had  done  and  ascribing  to  that  party  all  credit 
for  the  return  of  prosperity.  The  Dingley  Bill  was  endorsed  as  the 
sovereign  remedy  for  all  commercial  ills.  The  Republican  watchword 
for  the  campaign  was  to  be  prosperity.  All  Republican  stump  speak- 
ers and  writers  were  given  authority  to  proclaim  that  the  Republican 
Party  had  finally  supplanted  divine  Providence  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  that  party  everybody  must  look  for  protection,  prosperity  and 
good  government. 

Governor  Nash  was  re-nominated  and  the  ticket  was  completed 
as  follows:  Lieutenant-Governor,  Carl  L.  Nippert  of  Hamilton 
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County;  Attorney-General,  John  M.  Sheets  of  Putnam;  Treasurer  of 
State,  Isaac  B.  Cameron  of  Columbiana;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court, 

J.  L.  Price  of  Allen;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Lawson  E.  Emer- 
son of  Belmont;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  W.  G.  Johnson 
of  Summit. 

* i 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Columbus,  July  10, 

1901.  Charles  P.  Salen  was  chairman  of  the  convention,  Negley  D. 

Cochran,  secretary  and  Thomas  H.  P.  Jones,  Sergeant-at-Arms.  Judge 
Brucker  of  Mansfield,  chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee,  called 
the  convention  to  order  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1 th,  and  introduced 
temporary  chairman  Charles  P.  Salen  who  made  an  able  speech  on  the 
issues  of  the  day  and  the  fallacies  of  the  Republicans.  This  con- 
vention made  a departure  in  its  platform  from  every  prior  Democratic 
state  convention  back  to  1896.  The  name  of  William  J.  Bryan  was 
omitted  in  the  platform,  indicating  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  of  Ohio 
had  abandoned  the  free  silver  plank  and  that  Bryan  would  have  to 
abandon  it  also  and  advocate  more  popular  ideas,  or  become  obliterated 
as  a leader.  The  convention  refused  to  affirm  the  national  platform 
adopted  in  Kansas  City  in  1 900  which  indicated  that  new  issues  had 
succeeded  those  of  the  past  five  years. 

Col.  James  Kilbourne  of  Columbus,  who  had  received  a flattering 
vote  at  the  convention  two  years  previous,  was  the  most  prominent 
candidate  for  Governor  in  1901 . Tom  L.  Johnson  of  Cleveland,  had 
a strong  following  in  the  convention  as  also  had  John  L.  Zimmerman 
of  Springfield,  but  neither  made  any  great  effort  to  secure  the  nomina- 
tion, as  Col.  Kilbourne  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  Democrats  of  the 
state  and  had  a large,  though  not  obtrusive,  following  in  the  conven- 
tion. Col.  Kilbourne  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  dictating 
the  platform  or  in  the  selection  of  minor  candidates  on  the  ticket  and 
the  Johnson  forces  took  advantage  of  this  condition  to  capture  the 
permanent  organization  and  dictate  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Col.  Kilbourne  was  nominated  for  Governor  and  the  ticket  was 
completed  as  follows:  Lieutenant-Governor,  Anthony  Howells  of 

Stark;  Attorney-General,  W.  B.  McCarty  of  Lucas;  State  Treasurer, 
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R.  Page  Aleshire  of  Gallia;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Harry  P. 
Young  of  Cuyahoga;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  J.  B.  Hol- 
man of  Brown;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  Hiddy  of  Fayette. 

The  prospects  looked  bright  for  Democratic  success.  The  De- 
mocracy was  united.  Col.  Kilbourne  was  popular  with  all  classes  and 
especially  so  with  labor  all  over  the  state,  but  his  campaign  was  nulli- 
fied before  it  commenced.  On  September  6th,  President  McKinley 
was  shot  while  in  the  Temple  of  Music  of  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion, Buffalo,  New  York,  and  died  from  his  wounds  at  the  home  of 
John  G.  Milburn  in  that  city,  September  14th.  The  Democratic 
campaign  in  Ohio  could  not  be  conducted  without  considerable  refer- 
ence to  the  national  administration  and  on  account  of  the  assassination 
of  President  McKinley,  Col.  Kilbourne  preferred  rather  to  forego 
being  Governor  than  to  bring  in  those  issues  under  the  circumstances. 
He  ran  from  20,000  to  23,000  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket  which  was 
heavily  defeated  for  the  reason  just  stated.  George  K.  Nash  was 
elected  Governor  by  a vote  of  436,092  to  Col.  Kilbourne’s  368,525. 

COL.  James  Kilbourne,  lawyer,  statesman,  soldier,  manufac- 
turer and  philanthropist,  was  born  in  Columbus  in  1841  and  his  name  is 
inseparably  linked  with  the  history  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Ohio. 
He  came  of  distinguished  ancestry,  and  the  family  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Ohio,  his  grandfather,  James  Kilbourne,  having  settled  in  Franklin 
County  at  a date  prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  now  populous  and 
wealthy  city  of  Columbus.  He  was  a man  of  high  culture  and  great 
public  spirit  and  among  the  honors  he  attained  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury was  that  of  some  years  service  in  the  National  Congress.  Lin- 
coln Kilbourne,  the  father  of  Col.  James  Kilbourne,  sustained  the 
reputation  of  the  family  for  thrift  and  public  spirit  and  was  a potent 
factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  interests  of  the  Capital  City  of  Ohio. 
It  was  left  for  Col.  James  Kilbourne  to  rear  upon  the  foundation  so 
wisely  laid  by  his  father  and  grandfather  a structure  of  enduring 
achievements  that  has  caused  the  name  to  be  known  and  honored,  not 
only  in  Ohio,  but  throughout  the  nation.  Col.  Kilbourne  had  the 
advantage  of  a broad  and  liberal  education,  having  been  graduated 
from  Kenyon  College  in  1 862,  and  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
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1868.  The  interval  between  his  graduation  from  Kenyon  and  his 
matriculation  at  Harvard  was  occupied  by  brilliant  and  distinguished 
military  service  in  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

Col.  Kilbourne  was  early  imbued  with  the  principles  of  Democ- 
racy, the  first  inaugural  address  of  the  great  Jefferson  serving  as  the 
beacon  light  of  his  political  career.  From  early  manhood  he  has  been 
continuously  interested  in  the  battles  and  successes  of  his  party,  often 
aiding  in  shaping  its  platforms  and  politics  and  always  found  at  the 
front  cheering  on  his  compatriots  both  in  the  forum  and  at  the  council 
board.  While  never  a seeker  after  office  he  has  been  signally  honored 
by  his  party  both  in  his  home  city  and  in  the  state.  He  was  early 
called  upon  to  serve  upon  committees,  but  as  a rule  steadfastly  declined 
honors  that  could  have  been  his.  He  was  a delegate  from  the  Twelfth 
Congressional  District  to  the  Democratic  National  Conventions  of 
1892  and  1896,  and  a delegate  at  large  to  the  Kansas  City  Conven- 
tion in  1900  when  Mr.  Bryan  was  nominated  for  the  second  time,  and 
chairman  of  the  Ohio  Delegation. 

It  was  during  and  prior  to  this  convention  that  Col.  Kilbourne 
was  most  favorably  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Vice-Presidency, 
but  declined  to  permit  the  use  of  his  name,  that  venerable  Democrat, 
Judge  A.  Patrick  of  this  state,  receiving  the  solid  vote  of  the  Ohio 
Delegation  for  that  honor. 

It  was  in  1899  that  Col.  Kilbourne  entered  actively  into  the 
canvass  to  secure  the  Democratic  gubernatorial  nomination.  His  ad- 
versary was  John  R.  McLean,  owner  and  proprietor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer — a powerful  and  always  a resourceful  antagonist.  Both  the 
Kilbourne  and  McLean  forces  were  thoroughly  organized.  The  con- 
vention that  year  was  held  in  Zanesville,  late  in  August.  The  pre- 
liminaries leading  up  to  the  assembling  of  the  convention  were  as 
exciting,  perhaps,  as  any  that  ever  preceded  a nomination.  Each 
of  these  mighty  captains  held  his  forces  well  in  hand  and  until  McLean 
won  by  a close  vote  the  issue  was  constantly  in  doubt.  Bowing  to 
the  will  of  the  party,  as  expressed  by  its  duly  chosen  representatives. 
Col.  Kilbourne  philosophically  accepted  defeat  and  promptly  took 
his  place  among  those  who  assumed  the  burdens  of  a hopeless  con- 
flict. 
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Far  different  indeed  from  the  history  of  the  campaign  of  1899  was 
that  of  the  campaign  of  1901 . The  administration  of  Governor  Nash 
had  proven  unpopular  with  the  people  of  the  state  in  general.  His 
renomination  in  1901  was  a part  of  the  perfunctory  operations  of  the 
Hanna  machine.  Democratic  hope  was  high  and  the  party  was  united. 
The  issues  were  both  state  and  national.  The  Legislature  to  be  elect- 
ed was  one  that  would  choose  a successor  to  Senator  Foraker.  The 
revulsion  among  the  people  against  imperialism  was  manifest  on  every 
hand.  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  had  become  weary  of  the 
increase  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  without  any  of  the  visible  and  tan- 
gible benefits  of  conquest.  Thousands  of  Republicans  were  appre- 
hensive of  the  subversion  of  constitutional  principles  which  they,  in  com- 
mon with  Democrats,  held  dear.  Trusts  had  been  holding  high  car- 
nival under  the  sheltering  aegis  of  an  exorbitant  tariff.  Then,  too, 
state  tax  problems,  as  at  present,  were  pressing  for  solution  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Republicans. 

In  1901  the  response  as  to  who  should  be  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  Governor  was  the  unanimous  call  for  Col.  James  Kilbourne.  He 
was  nominated  by  acclamation  and  the  fitness  of  his  selection  as  the 
standard  bearer  was  greeted  throughout  the  state  with  an  unanimity 
of  approval  that  presaged  a sweeping  victory. 

Before  the  first  of  September  both  great  parties  had  completed 
preliminaries  for  the  conduct  of  what  promised  to  be  one  of  the  most 
heated  campaigns  in  the  history  of  the  state.  The  Democrats’  open- 
ing was  to  have  been  held  at  Bucyrus,  September  28th,  but  on  the 
afternoon  of  September  6th  the  campaign  practically  ended  in  favor 
of  the  Republicans.  It  was  ended  at  Buffalo  by  the  bullet  of  an 
assassin.  That  campaign,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  was  over  before 
the  gentle  and  beloved  McKinley  had  been  borne  to  the  bed  of  death. 
Political  asperities  ceased.  Differences  were  forgotten  as  the  result 
of  a horror  that  chilled  the  hearts  of  all  mankind.  The  Democrats  of 
Ohio,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  their  chivalric  leader,  postponed  their 
opening  meeting  from  September  28th  to  October  23rd.  The  Repub- 
lican opening  was  also  postponed.  It  was  apparent  from  his  Bucyrus 
speech  that  the  Democratic  leader  would  rather  forego  the  honor  of 
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election  to  the  Governorship  than  make  charges  however  just,  that 
must  have  involved  the  McKinley  administration. 

Opening  his  address  with  a delicate  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
character  and  worth  of  the  dead  President,  Col.  Kilbourne  strongly 
but  without  harshness  discussed  the  issues  of  the  campaign.  The  fol- 
lowing sentence  from  his  speech  on  that  occasion  gives  a key  to  the 
lofty  ideals  Col.  Kilbourne  has  ever  cherished  as  to  the  vital  and  cen- 
tral purpose  of  a political  party:  “The  first  concern  of  a great 

political  party  should  be  the  interests  of  the  people,  the  last  its  own 
glorification.*’ 

Col.  Kilbourne  is  still  active  in  the  council  of  his  party.  His  ad- 
vice is  eagerly  sought  and  always  valued,  and  while  by  reason  of  pre- 
ponderant Republicanism  he  may  not  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
honors  consistent  with  his  capacity,  equipment  and  patriotism,  it  can 
with  all  truth  be  said  that  there  is  no  position  in  this  Republic,  however 
exalted,  he  would  not  adorn. 

Of  Col.  Kilbourne’s  civic  activities  it  may  well  be  said  that  he 
has  ever  been  associated  with  movements  that  have  for  their  aim  the 
uplift  and  advancement  of  his  fellows.  His  affiliations  combine  a 
broad  and  varied  range  of  human  endeavor  and  it  has  been  his  good 
fortune  to  realize  that  his  efforts  toward  the  betterment  of  society 
have  not  been  in  vain.  Some  index  to  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
stated  above  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  and  character  of  the  or- 
ganizations in  which  he  has  taken  an  active  interest. 

In  addition  to  his  affiliation  with  Greek  letter  societies,  always 
an  indication  of  social  and  intellectual  worth.  Col.  Kilbourne  is  a 
member  of  the  following  organizations:  Ohio  State  Board  of  the 

National  Red  Cross;  National  Conference  of  Charities;  The  Ohio 
Vicksburg  Battlefield  Commission;  The  National  Forestry  Associa- 
tion; The  American  Economic  Association;  The  American  Society 
of  Political  and  Social  Sciences;  Ohio  Historical  and  Archaeological 
Society;  The  National  Child  Labor  Association;  The  Ohio  Society 
of  New  York;  Vice-President  of  the  National  Irrigation  Association 
and  honorary  member  of  the  Columbus  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly 
and  of  the  Building  and  Trades  Council.  In  1903-04  he  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Ohio  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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He  is  also  a member  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  the  Society  of  the  Descendants  of  the  Mayflower,  being  de- 
scended on  his  mother’s  side  from  Elder  William  Brewster. 

During  the  Civil  War  Col.  Kilbourne  served  in  the  84th  and 
93th  Regiments,  O.  V.  I.,  and  on  the  staffs  of  General  J.  M.  Tuttle 
and  John  McArthur,  commanding  divisions  of  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee. He  is  a member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and 
the  Union  Veteran  Legion  and  has  been  honored  with  the  First 
Vice-Presidency  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and 
as  Commander  of  the  Ohio  Commandery  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Kilbourne  has  been  president  of  the  Columbus  Board  of 
Trade,  president  for  eight  years  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Co- 
lumbus Public  Library,  president  of  the  Columbus  Club,  and  of 
the  Arlington  Country  Club,  President  of  the  Neighborhood  Guild, 
President  of  the  Ohio  Northwest  Genealogical  and  Historical  So- 
ciety, President  of  the  Central  Ohio  Harvard  Club,  and  of  the  Ken- 
yon College  Association  of  Central  Ohio,  Vestryman  of  St.  Paul’s 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Midland  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Director  of  the 
New  First  National  Bank,  the  Hayden-Clinton  National  Bank,  the 
C.  H.  V.  & T.  R.  R.,  President  of  the  Magazine  Club,  one  of  the 
oldest  literary  clubs  in  Central  Ohio.  He  is  also  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Columbus  Children’s  Hospital. 

While  Col.  Kilbourne  played  a distinguished  role  as  a gallant 
soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  his  fighting  spirit  and  his  patriotism  have 
never  abated  as  has  been  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish-American  conflict  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  in  any  capacity. 

The  humane  and  generous  treatment  of  the  employees  of  the 
great  Kilbourne  & Jacobs  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  he 
is  president,  is  one  of  the  beneficent  examples  of  the  application  of  a 
broad  and  enlightened  philanthropy  in  an  age  of  commercial  savagery. 

This  company,  whose  products  go  to  every  portion  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  has  never  had  a strike  in  the  thirty-seven  years  of  its 
existence;  it  has  never  had  a damage  suit  filed  against  it,  and  it  has 
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never  failed  to  provide  liberally  for  an  employee  injured  upon  the 
premises  or  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  The  Kilbourne  & Jacobs  Com- 
pany was  the  pioneer  in  America  in  the  sane  and  proper  treatment 
of  all  classes  of  labor  whether  skilled  or  unskilled.  It  was  Col. 
James  Kilbourne  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  National  Convention  of 
Employers  and  Employees,  at  Minneapolis  a few  years  ago,  enthused 
a vast  multitude  with  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by  which  the  great 
concern,  of  which  he  is  the  titular  head,  had  maintained  unbroken 
peace  between  the  company  and  its  employees  for  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century.  The  personal  element  of  friendship  between  Col.  Kil- 
bourne and  the  employees  of  the  mammoth  establishment  has  always 
stood  forth  conspicuously  in  comparison  with  the  chattel  and  imper- 
sonal relations  of  too  many  of  the  great  industrial  concerns  of  the 
country. 

Col.  Kilbourne’s  domestic  life  has  been  ideal.  He  was  married 
October  9,  1869,  to  Miss  Anna  B.  Wright,  the  oldest  daughter  of 
General  George  D.  Wright.  They  have  three  sons,  James  Russell, 
George  Bancroft,  (died  November  22,  1906),  and  Lincoln,  and  one 
daughter,  Alice,  the  wife  of  Hon.  Robert  H.  Jeffrey,  former  Mayor 
of  Columbus. 

At  its  annual  commencement  in  1910,  Kenyon  College,  his  Alma 
Mater,  conferred  upon  Col.  Kilbourne  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws.  It  had  previously  honored  him  with  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts. 
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Entry  of  Tom  L.  Johnson  into  State  Politics — Republican  State 
Convention  of  1902 — Senator  Hanna  in  Control  of  Republican 
State  Politics — The  Democratic  State  Convention — Its  Nominees 
— Republicans  Victorious  at  Polls — The  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention  of  1903 — Tom  L.  Johnson  Nominated  for  Governor — 
Dissension  in  the  Democratic  Party — Defeat  of  Johnson — State 
and  National  Conventions  of  1904 — Their  Nominees — Judge 
Parker  and  the  St.  Louis  Convention — National  Election  of 

1904. 

After  that  remarkable  man,  Tom  L.  Johnson,  had  drawn  to 
himself  the  attention  of  the  Democrats  of  the  state  in  the  convention 
of  1901,  his  followers  began  to  plan  his  advancement  in  state  and 
national  politics.  As  mayor  of  Cleveland  he  had  undertaken  munici- 
pal reforms  and  promulgated  theories  of  government  which  had  at- 
tracted attention  all  over  the  country;  no  name  in  Ohio  was  better 
known  to  the  people.  Throughout  the  year  1902  his  name  was 
kept  prominently  to  the  front  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  soon 
reach  for  a higher  office  than  the  mayorality  of  a city. 

Tom  L.  JOHNSON,  whose  Christian  name  was  Thomas  Loftus 
Johnson,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  public  men  that  Ohio  has 
ever  seen;  indeed,  he  has  been  classed  by  some  writers  as  one  of  the 
remarkable  men  of  the  nation.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of  Kentucky 
but  his  folks  moved  to  Staunton,  Virginia,  while  he  was  quite  young. 
Tom  Johnson’s  first  business  experience  was  in  the  capacity  of  a 
newsboy,  and  his  first  notable  business  deal  was  a corner  in  news- 
papers. This  was  just  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  People  every- 
where were  anxious  for  news  from  the  front;  there  was  only  one  rail- 
road running  into  Staunton,  and  young  Johnson  conceived  the  idea  of 
handling  all  the  newspapers  which  came  into  that  place.  He  there- 
fore entered  into  a conspiracy  with  the  conductor  of  the  single  train 
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that  carried  newspapers  into  Staunton  and  thereby  cornered  the  news 
market  of  that  burg.  For  five  weeks  he  charged  fifteen  cents  for  ordi- 
nary newspapers  and  twenty-five  cents  for  all  illustrated  sheets. 
Through  this  deal  he  made  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  and  with  that 
money  he  paid  the  way  of  the  Johnson  family  back  to  Kentucky. 

After  returning  to  Kentucky  Tom  Johnson  was  a clerk  for  three 
years  in  a rolling  mill,  where  he  received  only  a small  salary.  The 
mill  finally  shut  down,  and  after  considerable  hunting  young  Johnson 
found  a position  with  the  Louisville  Street  Railway  which  operated 
mule  cars.  He  took  a minor  position  but  the  street  railway  business 
had  a fascination  for  him,  he  took  notice  of  everything,  not  only  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the  particular  line  he  was  connected 
with,  but  gave  much  study  to  street  transportation  generally.  The 
result  was  that  he  rose  rapidly  and  soon  became  superintendent  of  the 
line.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  this  responsible  position  he  inaugurated 
many  important  reforms  and  improvements  in  the  management  of  the 
street  railway,  and  by  reducing  expenses  and  giving  an  improved  pub- 
lic service  he  put  the  railway  on  a paying  basis  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history.  When  twenty  years  of  age  he  married  his  cousin, 
Margaret  J.  Johnson,  and  then  began  to  look  about  for  a location  and 
position  that  offered  more  future  for  him  than  that  of  superintendent 
of  a street  railway  in  Louisville.  He  decided  to  leave  Kentucky  and 
locate  in  some  city  that  promised  growth  and  opportunity.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  men  in  America  to  see  the  future  of  the  street  railway 
business  and  his  experience  fitted  him  to  become  a factor  in  the  growth 
of  that  business,  which  has  assumed  such  enormous  proportions. 

He  resigned  his  position  with  the  Louisville  Street  Railway,  and 
when  he  made  his  determination  known,  Mr.  Dupont,  President  of  the 
Railway,  gratuitously  loaned  him  a sum  of  money,  variously  stated  at 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  with  which  to  make  his 
start  in  life.  Johnson  at  first  declined  the  money  because  he  could 
give  no  security  for  it,  but  Dupont  told  him  that  he  was  quite  certain 
that  if  Johnson  lived  the  money  would  be  repaid  and  that  he  desired 
to  help  him  in  this  way.  In  after  years  Dupont  and  Johnson  became 
so  intimate  that  their  relations  were  like  those  of  father  and  son.  John- 
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son  not  only  repaid  the  loan,  but  was  a friend  to  Dupont’s  sons  as  well 
as  to  the  father. 

After  looking  over  the  country  Johnson  decided  to  locate  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  found  the  city  fathers  had  liberal  ideas 
regarding  the  future  of  their  city  and  were  disposed  to  grant  franchises 
to  anyone  who  could  prove  himself  capable  of  carrying  through  a 
sizable  undertaking.  They  soon  decided  that  Tom  Johnson  was  the 
kind  of  a man  they  wanted  to  do  business  with,  and  he  was  soon  in 
the  thick  of  street  railway  enterprises.  In  a few  years  he  became  a 
rich  man. 

In  the  early  eighties  Johnson  became  acquainted  with  Henry 
George  and  was  soon  a disciple  of  the  great  advocate  of  single  tax. 
He  was  also  a student  in  many  ways  and  made  a particular  study  of 
science,  mathematics  and  French.  It  is  asserted  that  he  was  a fair 
French  scholar. 

Through  meeting  with  public  men  in  connection  with  his  business 
he  began  to  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs  and  finally  became  the 
leading  citizen  in  Cleveland’s  public  life.  He  was  a good  speaker 
and  being  nominated  for  congress,  accepted  a challenge  to  a joint 
debate,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit.  He  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Cleveland  on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  gave  that 
city  a three-cent  rate  on  street  railways.  His  ambition  led  him  to 
reach  out  into  state  politics  and  from  1 900  to  1 903  he  had  his  eye  on 
the  Governor’s  chair.  At  the  Democratic  State  Convention  in  1901 
he  had  a considerable  following  but  Colonel  James  Kilbourne  was 
given  the  nomination.  For  the  next  two  years  he  worked  untiringly 
to  secure  the  next  nomination  and  at  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
in  1903  he  was  made  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  but  was 
defeated  by  Myron  T.  Herrick.  He  did  not  receive  the  united  sup- 
port of  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  state.  That  defeat  really  ended 
the  public  career  of  this  truly  remarkable  man.  Soon  afterwards  his 
health  began  to  fail  and  he  never  regained  his  vigor.  He  will  long 
be  remembered  in  Cleveland,  upon  the  public  life  of  which  he  ex- 
erted a great  influence  and  where  he  made  many  friends  who  will  long 
remember  him.  He  was  a thorough  believer  in  equal  taxation,  and 
his  theory  of  municipal  government  was  of  the  most  advanced  type. 
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While  gifted  with  more  than  ordinary  ability  he  possessed  a rare  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  that  carried  him  over  obstacles  that  would  have  daunted 
a less  virile  man. 

The  Republicans  held  their  state  convention  of  1 902  at  Cleveland 
and  assembled  on  May  27th,  Charles  H.  Grosvenor  of  Athens  per- 
manent chairman  and  John  R.  Malloy  permanent  secretary.  The 
convention  was  controlled  by  Senator  Hanna.  He  and  George  B. 
Cox  had  destroyed  the  Foraker  machine  and  now  Hanna  proposed 
to  subjugate  Cox.  The  Cincinnati  boss  had  candidates  of  his  own,  but 
because  he  could  not  put  them  over  he  kept  up  a sour  opposition  to 
Hanna  throughout  the  convention,  and  strove  to  defeat  the  Hanna 
nominees,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

The  following  state  ticket  was  nominated:  For  Secretary  of 

State,  Lewis  C.  Laylin  of  Huron  County;  for  Supreme  Court  Judge, 
William  B.  Crew  of  Morgan;  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Horace 
Ankenny  of  Greene;  Member  of  State  Board  of  Public  Works,  Wil- 
liam Kirtley,  Jr. 

The  Democratic  State  Committee  met  at  Columbus  on  June  10th 
with  William  J.  Frey  of  Findlay  as  chairman,  and  decided  to  hold  the 
state  convention  at  Sandusky  on  September  2nd.  It  was  also  decided 
that  Tom  L.  Johnson  should  be  temporary  chairman  of  the  convention. 
Pursuant  to  this  arrangement  the  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at 
Sandusky  on  the  date  named  and  Mayor  Johnson  was  not  only  the 
temporary  chairman  but  the  controlling  force  in  the  conclave.  The 
convention  was  called  to  order  by  William  J.  Frey  who  was  re- 
elected presiding  officer  of  the  State  Central  Committee  over  Harvey 
J.  Garber.  In  his  speech  as  temporary  chairman  Tom  L.  Johnson 
arraigned  the  Republican  Party  in  both  state  and  nation  and  advo- 
cated his  own  views  on  municipal  codes,  franchises  and  local  govern- 
ment. Also  he  dictated  both  the  ticket  and  the  platform.  In  the 
latter  his  silver  plank  endorsing  the  Kansas  City  platform  and  Bryan- 
ism  met  with  much  opposition  which  was  voiced  in  speeches  by  Isaac 
M.  Jordan  of  Cincinnati,  Sprigg  McMahon  of  Montgomery  and 
Michael  A.  Daugherty  of  Fairfield.  When  it  came  to  a vote  the  plat- 
form was  endorsed  almost  unanimously,  which  showed  Johnson’s  con- 
trol of  the  convention.  The  following  ticket  was  nominated: 
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For  Secretary  of  State,  Herbert  S.  Bigelow  of  Hamilton;  Judge 
of  Supreme  Court,  Michael  Donnelly  of  Henry;  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner,  Philip  H.  Bruck  of  Franklin;  Member  of  State  Board 
of  Public  Works,  Joseph  H.  Pater  of  Butler. 

When  the  voting  for  candidates  was  being  carried  on,  buttons 
bearing  the  motto,  “Tom  Johnson  in  1904“  were  circulated  in  the 
convention  and  this  was  taken  as  an  announcement  of  Johnson’s  candi- 
dacy for  president  in  1904. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1 902  was  simply  a prelude 
to  that  of  1903,  and  the  gubernatorial  campaign  of  Johnson.  Be- 
tween the  two  conventions  Johnson  and  his  followers  worked  contin- 
uously to  gain  control  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  State,  and  secure 
the  nomination  of  Cleveland’s  Mayor  for  Governor.  There  were  a 
great  many,  however,  who  turned  their  eyes  toward  John  L.  Zimmer- 
man of  Springfield,  realizing  that  he  would  make  a splendid  official 
and  was  broad  enough  to  represent  the  whole  party. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  of  1903  met  at  Columbus, 
June  4th,  with  Senator  Hanna  as  temporary  chairman  and  Joseph 
B.  Foraker  permanent  chairman.  The  following  ticket  was  nom- 
inated : 

For  Governor,  Myron  T.  Herrick  of  Cuyahoga;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Warren  G.  Harding  of  Marion;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court, 
August  N.  Summers  of  Clark;  Attorney-General,  Wade  Hampton 
Ellis  of  Hamilton;  Member  of  State  Board  of  Public  Works,  George 
H.  Watkins  of  Pike;  State  Auditor,  Walter  D.  Guilbert  of  Noble; 
Treasurer  of  State,  W.  S.  McKinnon  of  Ashtabula;  for  School  Com- 
missioner, Edward  A.  Jones  of  Stark. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Columbus,  August  25, 
1903,  with  G.  M.  Saltzgaber  temporary  chairman.  Tom  L.  John- 
son was  accompanied  to  the  capital  city  by  a great  delegation  and 
entered  with  a big  procession  headed  by  a brass  band.  It  was 
understood  before  the  convention  met  that  Mayor  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Zimmerman  were  the  only  two  candidates  for  Governor.  In  the 
preliminary  skirmishing  the  silver  wing  of  the  party  became  alarmed 
over  a proposition  to  nominate  John  H.  Clarke  of  Cleveland  for 
United  States  Senator  and  a movement  was  set  on  foot  to  offer  the 
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endorsement  for  State  Senator  to  John  L.  Zimmerman.  The  anti- 
Clarke  men  figured  that  with  his  natural  strength  in  the  convention, 
aided  by  the  Silverites,  Mr.  Zimmerman  could  win  out.  However, 
being  a candidate  for  Governor,  Mr.  Zimmerman  would  listen  to  no 
such  overtures. 

The  platform  accused  the  Republican  managers  in  Ohio  of 
a corrupt  union  with  privileged  corporations,  and  contained  some  of 
Tom  L.  Johnson’s  ideas  on  taxation,  local  government  and  the  regu- 
lation of  railroads.  It  denounced  the  municipal  code  for  the  govern- 
ment of  cities  and  villages  passed  under  Governor  Nash  and  inspired 
by  him. 

M.  A.  Daugherty  made  a speech  in  the  convention  in  which  he 
denounced  the  platform  as  a piece  of  rank  socialism  and  a rabid  at- 
tack upon  corporate  interests,  while  Mr.  Zimmerman  declared,  after 
reading  the  platform,  that  he  would  not  accept  the  nomination  upon 
such  a platform  even  if  it  were  offered  to  him  by  acclamation.  When 
it  came  to  making  nominations  Mr.  Zimmerman  withdrew  from  the 
contest  and  John  H.  Clark  placed  Tom  L.  Johnson  in  nomination, 
and  he  became  the  choice  of  the  convention.  The  full  ticket  was  as 
follows : 

For  Governor,  Tom  L.  Johnson  of  Cleveland;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Frank  B.  Miles  of  Toledo;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  Edward  J. 
Dempsey  of  Cincinnati;  Attorney-General,  Frank  S.  Monnett  of 
Columbus;  Treasurer  of  State,  V.  J.  Dahl  of  Washington  C.  H.; 
Auditor  of  State,  Charles  A.  Kloeb  of  Wapakoneta;  School  Com- 
missioner, J.  H.  Secrest  of  Ottawa;  Member  of  Board  of  Public 
Works,  Thomas  H.  B.  Jones  of  Ironton. 

John  H.  Clarke  of  Cleveland  was  nominated  for  United  States 
Senator  by  the  following  vote:  John  H.  Clarke,  395;  John  J. 

Lentz,  205;  G.  M.  Saltzgaber,  81.  At  this  convention  William  L. 
Finley  became  chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee, 

The  Democrats  did  not  carry  on  the  campaign  of  1903  with  the 
vigor  and  harmony  which  are  necessary  to  political  success.  The 
party  was  disorganized,  besides  which  many  did  not  approve  of  John- 
son’s theories  and  political  propaganda;  also  he  had  many  bitter 
enemies  in  the  party.  The  Silverites  were  disgruntled  over  the  nom- 
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ination  of  John  H.  Clarke  for  Senator  and  attributed  that  nomination 
to  Johnson.  He  carried  on  a vigorous  personal  campaign  and  made 
speeches  all  over  the  state,  but  when  the  votes  came  to  be  counted  on 
election  night  they  revealed  the  startling  fact  that  he  had  been  worse 
beaten  than  Vallandigham  in  1 863.  Myron  T.  Herrick  received  a vote 
of  475,560;  Johnson  361,748,  a majority  of  nearly  114,000  votes. 
Not  only  was  Johnson  badly  defeated  but  it  was  the  greatest  Repub- 
lican victory  ever  achieved  in  the  state.  The  Republicans  won  all 
along  the  line  and  the  General  Assembly  contained  the  largest  Re- 
publican majority  which  the  state  has  ever  seen.  Johnson  and  his 
lieutenants  explained  the  defeat  by  saying  that  the  voters  were  alarmed 
by  the  statements  of  the  Republican  orators  who  warned  them  that 
calamity  would  certainly  follow  Democratic  success,  repeating  the  cry 
of  the  Republican  Party  all  over  the  nation  in  1896.  Johnson  also 
declared  that  the  lavish  use  of  money  by  the  Republicans  played  a 
large  part  in  the  election,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  de- 
fection of  many  Democratic  leaders  had  much  to  do  with  the  landslide 
to  the  Republican  Party  that  year. 

The  Democrats  carried  only  26  of  the  88  counties.  In  the  State 
Senate  there  were  29  Republicans  and  21  Democrats;  a majority  of 
93  on  joint  ballot. 

His  defeat  for  Governor  eliminated  Tom  L.  Johnson  as  a pos- 
sible candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency  in 

1904. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  of  1 904  met  at  Columbus  on 
May  18th.  George  B.  Cox  had  complete  control  of  the  convention 
and  Governor  Herrick  was  presiding  officer.  John  R.  Malloy  was  sec- 
retary. Joseph  B.  Foraker  was  recognized  to  the  extent  of  being  made 
one  of  the  Big  Four  to  go  to  the  National  Convention.  The  following 
ticket  was  nominated:  For  Secretary  of  State,  Lewis  C.  Laylin  of 

Norwalk;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  William  T.  Spear  of  Lisbon; 
Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  L.  E.  Emerson  of  Belmont;  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner,  Horace  Ankenny  of  Xenia;  Member  of  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  R.  B.  Crawford  of  Massillon. 
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The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Columbus  May  24, 
1904,  and  was  called  to  order  by  William  L.  Finley,  Chairman  of  the 
State  Central  Committee.  Robert  L.  Starr  of  Williams  County 
was  temporary  chairman  and  secretary. 

The  temporary  organization  was  made  permanent  and  delegates 
to  the  national  convention  were  to  be  bound  by  the  unit  rule.  After  a 
lively  contest  the  following  were  selected  as  delegates-at-large  to  the 
national  convention:  Will  S.  Thomas  of  Springfield,  John  A.  Mc- 

Mahon of  Dayton,  Charles  P.  Salem  of  Cleveland,  and  Ed  H. 
Moore  of  Youngstown.  The  alternates-at-large  were  W.  E.  Deck- 
er of  Paulding,  John  Sheehan  of  Cincinnati,  Henry  C.  Gary  of  Butler 
and  Joseph  A.  Phalen  of  Columbus. 

The  following  ticket  was  nominated:  For  Secretary  of  State, 

A.  P.  Sandies  of  Putnam;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  Philip 
Renner  of  Hamilton;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Harry  M.  Mahaffey 
of  Guernsey;  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Quinton  Gravatt  of 
Wayne;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  W.  H.  Ferguson  of 
Clark;  Board  of  Electors-at-Large,  John  A.  McDonald  of  Millers- 
burg  and  and  A.  J.  Pearson  of  Woodsfield  were  named. 

There  was  no  question  but  that  the  Republicans  would  nomi- 
nate President  Roosevelt  in  1904  and  the  Democrats  looked  for  a 
strong  man  to  oppose  him.  Bryan’s  two  defeats  and  the  fact  that  he 
seemed  reluctant  to  abandon  his  free  silver  theory  led  the  wiser  heads 
in  the  party  to  direct  attention  to  other  men  who,  if  less  magnetic  and 
spectacular,  would  attract  a larger  confidence  from  the  public. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago  June  23, 
1904,  and  nominated  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  President  by  acclama- 
tion. President  Roosevelt  had  given  great  attention  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  party  and  when  the  convention  met  it  was  governed  en- 
tirely by  his  word.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  of  Indiana  was  nominated 
for  Vice-President. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  St.  Louis  July  6, 
1904.  Bryan  exerted  less  influence  in  the  convention  than  in  those 
of  1896  and  1900.  He  was  not  looking  for  the  nomination  and 
pledged  himself  to  support  the  nominee  of  the  convention.  A good 
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organization  had  been  perfected,  sentiment  had  been  eliminated,  and 
the  party  entered  upon  a convention  which  at  the  outset  gave  promise 
of  a platform  and  a ticket  that  would  at  least  make  a respectable  show- 
ing upon  election  day.  Bryan  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  platform,  of  which  David  B.  Hill  of  New  York,  was  a member 
and  upon  whom  the  gold  standard  men  depended  to  safeguard  the  plat- 
form from  any  declaration  for  silver.  A struggle  was  made  in  the 
committee  to  insert  a plank  in  the  platform  stating  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  considered  the  money  question  settled  and  members  of  the 
committee  understood  that  such  a plank  was  inserted.  When  Bryan 
read  the  platform  to  the  convention  that  plank  was  missing,  and  right 
then  began  trouble  for  the  Democratic  Party. 

There  was  a large  number  of  candidates  for  the  presidential 
nomination,  principal  among  whom  were  Alton  B.  Parker  of  New 
York  and  William  R.  Hearst  of  New  York.  Parker  was  the  choice 
of  the  east.  He  had  achieved  distinction  both  as  a lawyer  and  a 
judge  and  his  surpassing  intellect  and  high  integrity  had  long  been 
recognized.  There  was  only  one  ballot  taken  in  the  vote  for  the 
Presidential  nominee.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  roll  call  the  vote 
stood:  Parker  638,  Hearst  204,  Cockrell  41,  Richard  Olney  of 

Massachusetts  39,  Edward  C.  Wall  of  Wisconsin  30,  George  Gray 
of  Delaware  8,  John  Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi  8,  George  B. 
McClellan  of  New  York  3,  Arthur  Pue  Gorman  of  Maryland  3, 
Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  3,  Charles  A.  Towne  of  New  York  2,  Bird  S. 
Coler  of  New  York  1.  Immediately  upon  the  announcement  of  the 
result  Idaho,  Nevada  and  two  votes  from  West  Virginia  changed 
from  Hearst  to  Parker  and  Delaware  changed  from  Gray  to  Parker, 
giving  him  678  votes  which  were  1 1 more  than  was  necessary  to  a 
choice.  His  nomination  was  then  made  unanimous. 

Parker  was  at  his  home  in  Esopus,  New  York,  when  the  con- 
vention was  in  session,  but  was  immediately  apprised  of  his  nomination. 
He  knew  there  was  no  money  plank  in  the  platform  and  was  unwilling 
to  accept  the  nomination  upon  a platform  which  ignored  an  issue  that 
for  eight  years  had  been  one  of  the  great  questions  before  the  people. 
Instantly  he  sent  the  following  telegram  to  William  E.  Sheehan,  a 
delegate  from  New  York: 
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“I  regard  the  gold  standard  as  firmly  and  irrevocably  established, 
and  shall  act  accordingly  if  the  action  of  the  convention  shall  be  ratified 
by  the  people.  As  the  platform  is  silent  on  the  subject  my  views 
should  be  made  known  to  the  convention,  and  if  it  is  proved  to  be 
unsatisfactory  to  the  majority,  I request  you  to  decline  the  nomination 
for  me  at  once/* 

When  the  telegram  was  read  to  the  convention  it  caused  a great 
commotion.  There  was  consternation  and  there  was  anger  and  talk 
of  nominating  some  other  man.  The  Southern  delegates  at  first  wanted 
Parker  removed  from  the  ticket,  claiming  that  he  had  not  only  as- 
sumed to  dictate  to  the  convention  but  he  had  betrayed  them.  The 
fear  of  making  a mistake  was  such  that  the  convention  adjourned 
a few  hours  in  order  to  give  the  leaders  a chance  to  deliberate  over 
the  situation.  When  the  convention  re-assembled  John  Sharp  Wil- 
liams made  a great  speech  in  which  he  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
delegates  that  nothing  but  intense  honesty  and  a determination  to  have 
everything  thoroughly  understood  led  Judge  Parker  to  send  the  tele- 
gram. Although  indisposed  during  the  day  Bryan  came  to  the  con- 
vention, took  the  platform  and  attacked  Parker,  claiming  that  the 
nominee  should  have  made  known  his  position  on  the  money  question 
before  the  convention  met.  The  delegates  were  not  blind  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Bryan  had  kept  the  money  plank  out  of  the  platform,  and 
that  the  situation  was  one  of  his  own  creation.  Many  then,  and  many 
since,  many  even  today,  attribute  to  him  the  desire  to  defeat  Parker 
by  placing  him  upon  a platform  without  a money  plank.  The  con- 
vention decided  to  retain  Parker  as  its  nominee  and  chose  Henry  G. 
Davis  of  West  Virginia  for  the  position  of  Vice-President. 

Judge  Parker  never  received  the  whole  hearted  support  of  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  in  that  campaign  and  Judge  Parker’s  telegram 
unquestionably  lost  him  the  votes  of  thousands  of  silver  Democrats. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  he  could  have  defeated  the  aggressive  and 
popular  Roosevelt,  especially  as  the  Republican  candidate  was  backed 
up  by  an  enormous  campaign  fund,  which  fact  was  established  in  the 
Congressional  inquiry  of  1912.  Although  the  Democrats  lost  the 
election  that  campaign  eliminated  the  silver  question  from  Democratic 
politics.  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  Madison  Square  speech,  after  returning 
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from  his  European  trip,  stated  that  the  money  question  was  settled. 
If  he  had  made  that  statement  at  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  Parker 
might  not  have  been  placed  upon  the  page  of  history  as  the  most 
overwhelmingly  defeated  Democratic  candidate  who  ever  ran  for 
President.  Mr.  Bryan’s  advocacy  of  government . control  of  rail- 
roads supplanted  his  free  silver  propaganda,  much  to  the  regret  of  many 
who  admire  his  transcendent  abilities.  It  may  be  asserted  that  those 
two  theories  have  kept  him  out  of  the  Presidency. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  received  the  largest  popular  vote,  and  by 
far  the  largest  plurality,  ever  given  to  a Presidential  candidate.  His 
total  vote  was  7,623,486;  Parker’s  3,  077,  911;  Roosevelt’s  plurality 
2,543,515.  Parker’s  vote  was  1,300,000  less  than  Bryan’s  four 
years  previous  and  Roosevelt’s  was  400,000  greater  than  McKinley’s 
in  1900.  In  the  Electoral  College  Roosevelt  had  336  and  Parker 
140  votes. 

In  Ohio  Roosevelt  received  600,095  votes  and  Parker  344,675. 
The  Republican  State  ticket  was  elected  by  pluralities  nearly  as  enor- 
mous as  that  of  the  national  ticket. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


Dark  Days  of  Democracy  in  Ohio — Suspicions  of  Republican  Graft — 
The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1905 — Nomination  of  John 
M.  Pattison  for  Governor — Herrick  Republican  Candidate — 
The  Pattison  Campaign — Election  of  Pattison  But  Defeat  of 
Balance  of  Democratic  Ticket — Life  of  Governor  Pattison — 
Constitutional  Amendment  Relating  to  Elections. 

THE  PATTISON  CAMPAIGN. 

After  the  overwhelming  defeat  suffered  by  the  Democratic  Party 
in  Ohio  as  well  as  in  the  nation  in  1904  the  Republicans  regarded 
the  Democratic  Party  as  an  almost  if  not  entirely  obliterated  organ- 
ization. In  this  view  many  Democrats  agreed  with  them,  even  Demo- 
cratic newspapers  went  so  far  as  to  say  “there  is  no  more  a Democratic 
Party/*  Yet  even  while  the  Republicans  were  flattering  themselves 
that  they  had  broken  the  backbone  of  Democracy  in  Ohio,  signs  of 
a change  in  public  sentiment  began  to  manifest  themselves.  Whispers 
began  to  be  heard  that  public  interests  were  not  safeguarded  in  the 
capital,  and  although  these  whispers  did  not  grow  to  plainspoken 
words  for  some  time,  they  began  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people.  In  addition  to  this  Governor  Herrick  was  not  giving  that 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Prohibitionists  which,  for  some  reason,  they 
expected  of  him.  The  Democratic  Party  recovered  its  breath,  found 
its  strength  returning  and  began  to  plan  to  regain  its  lost  prestige. 

Success  did  not  breed  factionalism  to  any  great  degree  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  Ohio.  There  were  those,  who,  for  political  rea- 
sons, were  dissatisfied  with  Governor  Herrick,  but  the  organization 
Was  too  strong  to  be  affected  by  their  little  might. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Columbus,  May  25, 
1905,  with  William  Howard  Taft,  then  Secretary  of  War,  presiding 
officer.  The  general  result  of  that  convention  may  be  set  down  as  a 
triumph  in  the  art  of  political  organization.  Not  a dissenting  vote 
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was  cast  upon  any  proposition  affecting  the  majority  platform  or  the 
ticket  nominated.  Secretary  Taft  addressed  the  convention  and  in 
his  speech  advocated  tariff  revision,  a subject  which  was  destined  to 
become  his  greatest  stumbling  block  when  he  should  become  President. 
In  his  speech  he  declared  that  disaffection  among  the  Democrats  had 
helped  the  Republicans  in  1904,  together  with  the  solidity  of  the  Re- 
publicans, and  public  confidence  in  President  Roosevelt.  The  conven- 
tion placed  itself  on  record  as  squarely  against  temperance  and  all 
disloyal  to  Governor  Herrick.  Outside  of  this  the  platform  was  a 
masterpiece  of  evasion.  Governor  Herrick  attacked  leaders  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  and  so  committed  the  Republican  Party  to  an 
antagonistic  stand  on  the  temperance  question  as  viewed  by  the  Pro- 
hibitionists. 

The  following  ticket  was  nominated:  For  Governor,  Myron 

T.  Herrick;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Andrew  T.  Harris;  Judge  of  Su- 
preme Court,  William  C.  Davis;  Attorney-General,  Wade  H.  Ellis; 
State  Treasurer,  W.  S.  McKinnon;  Member  of  Board  of  Public 
Works,  William  Kirtley.  The  reason  for  substituting  Andrew  T. 
Harris  for  Lieutenant-Governor  Harding,  appeared  to  be  a desire  to 
submerge  the  able  and  ambitious  editor. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Columbus,  June  27, 
1905,  and  showed  surprising  energy  and  hope  for  an  organization  that 
had  been  disastrously  beaten  eight  months  previously.  There  were 
fewer  professional  politicians  in  that  convention  than  in  any  other  ever 
before  seen  in  Ohio.  There  were  many  rural  delegates;  the  farmers 
seemed  to  have  awakened  to  the  wisdom  of  their  taking  a more  active 
part  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  state.  Ben  J.  McKinney  was  chair- 
man of  the  State  Central  Committee  and  Michael  A.  Daugherty  tem- 
porary chairman.  There  was  much  talk,  before  the  convention  as- 
sembled, regarding  the  important  question  of  who  would  be  nominated 
for  Governor.  John  M.  Pattison  of  Clermont  County  had  the  bulk 
of  the  instructed  delegates,  but  he  had  no  support  in  the  larger  cities. 
The  delegates  from  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Toledo,  Dayton 
and  Canton  were  all  opposed  to  him  and  from  first  to  last  gave  him 
no  support.  The  number  of  instructed  delegates  was  not  sufficient  to 
control  the  vote  on  any  question. 
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The  committee  on  permanent  organization  met  on  the  night  of 
the  28th  and  named  Judge  Curtis  C.  Williams  of  Franklin  County  as 
permanent  chairman  of  the  convention.  As  soon  as  this  was  done 
some  of  the  Pattison  forces  began  to  work  very  eagerly  for  their 
candidate  because  the  selection  of  a permanent  chairman  was  looked 
upon  as  an  indication  that  they  would  now  be  able  to  control  the  con- 
vention. The  most  active  supporters  of  Pattison  were  mainly  the  old 
Johnson  leaders.  Pattison  himself  was  not  in  favor  of  creating  any 
contest  over  the  chairmanship,  being  content  to  abide  by  his  fate  on 
the  floor  of  the  convention.  Indeed,  Hugh  L.  Nichols  of  Clermont 
was  very  busy  on  the  floor,  before  the  convention  assembled,  working 
against  a proposed  amendment  to  make  the  temporary  organization  per- 
manent. The  matter  adjusted  itself,  however.  Chairman  Daugherty 
in  his  address  captivated  the  delegates  by  his  peroration  which  was 
simply  a glorification  of  William  Jennings  Bryan.  Immediately  the  old 
spirit  broke  out  and  cries  for  Daugherty  arose  from  all  parts  of  the 
hall.  The  convention  overthrew  the  work  of  the  committee  and  made 
Daugherty  permanent  chairman  of  the  convention.  Daugherty’s 
speech  was  one  of  the  greatest  political  philippics  ever  heard  in  a state 
convention  in  Ohio.  He  made  a scathing  attack  upon  Mark  Hanna 
and  in  arraigning  the  Republican  Party  asked:  “Why  is  the  home 

of  the  party  of  God,  of  morality  and  of  temperance  in  a saloon?”  re- 
ferring to  the  Republican  headquarters  in  Cleveland. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  platform  were  denunciation  of 
boss  rule  and  a plea  for  municipal  ownership  in  the  operation  of  public 
utilities,  the  latter  showing  that  some  of  the  leaders  had  become  advo- 
cates of  the  principles  of  Tom  L.  Johnson. 

In  the  contest  for  the  nomination  of  a candidate  for  Governor 
the  first  ballot  gave  John  M.  Pattison  423  votes,  not  enough  to  nomi- 
nate, but  the  Pattison  managers  instantly  started  a stampede  of  the 
convention  and  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Ottawa,  Putnam,  Wyandot 
and  Hocking  threw  their  solid  vote  to  him,  giving  him  the  election. 
The  vote  then  stood,  Pattison  457,  John  H.  Welty  of  Stark  175, 
Benjamin  F.  McCann  of  Montgomery  48,  Lawrence  T.  Neal  of 
Ross  County  22,  Junge  Hunter  of  Licking  County  16,  Hiram  D. 
Peck  of  Hamilton  64,  Brand  Whitlock  of  Lucas  73. 
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The  ticket  was  completed  as  follows:  For  Lieutenant-Gov- 

ernor Lewis  B.  Houck  of  Knox  County;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  Hugh 
T.  Mathers  of  Shelby;  Attorney-General,  James  A.  Rice  of  Stark; 
Treasurer  of  State,  Charles  E.  Mason  of  Butler;  Member  of  Board 
of  Public  Works,  Patrick  McGovern  of  Muskingum. 

The  Democracy  of  Ohio  which  its  opponents  had  about  concluded 
was  permanently  shattered  was  on  the  eve  of  a new  era  of  strength. 
The  work  that  had  been  accomplished  by  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittee under  the  direction  of  William  J.  Frey  of  Findlay,  who  was 
chairman  of  that  committee  during  the  years  1901,  1902  and  1903, 
was  beginning  to  have  its  legitimate  effect.  It  is  true  that  the  temper- 
ance question  and  subsequently  the  widespread  suspicion  of  Republican 
graft  in  the  State  House  were  prominent  factors  in  the  revival  of  the 
Ohio  Democracy,  but  the  work  of  Mr.  Frey  had  placed  the  party  in 
a position  to  take  advantage  of  its  opportunities.  In  1902  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  he  called  the  leading  Democrats  of  Ohio  into 
conference  relative  to  the  condition  and  welfare  of  the  Party.  From 
1891 , for  fourteen  years,  the  Democracy  of  Ohio  met  with  defeat,  as  a 
rule,  by  pluralities  of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude.  This  was 
largely  due  to  the  utterly  false  idea  that  the  Democratic  Party  was 
responsible  for  the  panic  of  1 893  and  the  depression  that  followed 
until  1897,  and  that  the  Republican  Party  was  responsible  for  the 
stimulation  of  prices  really  caused  by  the  Spanish- American  War  and 
the  increased  production  of  gold.  In  1897  the  Democrats  of  the 
state  regained  some  lost  ground  as  the  result  of  the  splendid  canvass 
of  Hon.  Horace  L.  Chapman,  candidate  for  Governor.  In  1898, 
while  the  Republican  plurality  for  Secretary  of  State  was  about 
68,000  the  Democracy  came  out  of  the  battle  not  without  credit. 
In  1899  the  Party  was  distracted  by  factionalism,  but  was  not  con- 
sidered disastrously  defeated.  In  1900  the  glamour  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  aided  the  Republicans  and  they  carried  the  state  by 
more  than  63,000  plurality.  The  defeat  of  Col.  James  Kilbourne 
for  Governor  was  due  directly  to  the  assassination  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley at  Buffalo.  Another  cause  of  defeat  was  the  utter  lack  of 
Democratic  organization.  Since  the  days  of  John  G.  Thompson, 
for  years  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Executive  Committee,  a new 
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chairman  was  elected  each  year,  he  and  his  assistants,  opening  their 
headquarters  during  the  latter  days  of  August  or  early  in  September, 
inherited  from  their  predecessors  a few  old  desks  and  broken  chairs, 
but  no  records  whatever.  They  were  fortunate  if  they  ascertained 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  various  county  central  committees 
before  election  day.  And  opposed  to  them  were  such  past  masters 
of  the  art  of  political  organization  as  Charles  Kurtz  during  the  days 
of  Foraker's  supremacy,  and  Charles  Dick  during  the  Hanna  dynasty 
when  the  Republican  Party  was  organized,  not  only  by  precincts,  but 
by  blocks  in  the  cities  and  quarter-sections  in  the  country.  It  was 
after  such  a series  of  defeats  and  mismanagement  that  William  J.  Frey 
won  honorable  distinction  as  one  of  the  Party  leaders  in  Ohio.  It 
was  his  clear  insight  into  the  necessity  of  organization  that  caused 
him  to  call  the  conference  of  January,  1902.  It  was  at  this  con- 
ference that  a permanent  organization  committee  was  perfected  and 
financed.  This  committee  consisted  of  Harvey  C.  Garber,  Chair- 
man, Charles  W.  Baker,  William  R.  Burnett,  William  J.  Frey  and 
Charles  P.  Salen.  Headquarters  were  opened  in  Columbus,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1902,  and  during  that  year  a perfect  organization  was  perfected. 
It  was  the  work  of  this  committee  that  formed  the  basis  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  elected  a Democratic  Governor  in  1905  and  again  in  1908 
and  1910. 

The  Democrats  entered  upon  the  campaign  with  great  courage 
and  much  hope,  refusing  to  be  daunted  by  the  230,000  plurality  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  1904.  The  contest  for  Governor  developed 
an  issue  different  from  the  remainder  of  the  ticket.  Pattison  was 
known  to  be  a staunch  temperance  man,  one  who  did  not  advocate 
that  principle  either  for  profit  or  glory,  but  because  he  honestly  be- 
lieved in  it.  His  character  was  irreproachable  and  large  numbers  of 
Republicans  voted  for  him  because  of  their  faith  in  the  man.  The 
splendid  ticket  behind  him  did  not  share  in  his  success,  although  every 
other  Democratic  candidate  made  an  immense  inroad  into  the  Repub- 
lican majority  of  the  previous  year.  The  voters  seemed  to  have  over- 
looked the  importance  of  the  other  offices  while  making  sure  of 
a safe  man  for  Governor.  Of  this  neglect  they  were  later  to  become 
aware,  and  when  their  eyes  were  opened  they  expressed  their  opin- 
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ions  very  emphatically  at  the  polls.  Pattison  was  elected  by  more 
than  43,000  plurality  over  Herrick.  The  Socialists  polled  less  than 
18,000  votes  for  Governor,  the  Prohibitionists  13,000  and  the  Social- 
ist Labor  only  1800.  The  other  Democratic  candidates  lost  by 
about  40,000  votes. 

The  relation  of  legislation  to  commerce  in  Ohio  is  interesting. 
Until  1 906  this  relation  was  negligible,  but  since  that  year  a great  and 
beneficent  advance  has  been  made. 

In  1867  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Railroads  and  Tele- 
graphs was  created.  The  powers  of  the  commissioner  were  restricted 
and  his  duties  were  limited.  At  that  time  there  was  not  the  necessity 
for  regulation  by  governmental  authority  of  public  service  corporations 
that  has  since  arisen.  Railroad  development  was  going  on  rapidly, 
but  the  telephone,  electric  service  and  interurban  railroads  were  un- 
known, and  public  utilities  that  have  since  grown  to  be  important 
factors  in  the  business  of  the  people,  were  then  in  their  experimental 
stages.  With  the  development  of  the  railroad  operation,  further  and 
more  efficient  regulation  became  necessary.  The  carriers  were  failing 
to  respond  in  efficient  service  at  reasonable  rates,  to  the  great  privileges 
and  advantages  which  they  had  secured  from  the  people  and  from  the 
State  and,  in  1906,  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Railroads  and 
Telegraphs  was  abolished  and  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Ohio,  to 
consist  of  three  members,  was  created. 

The  Commission  organized  in  August,  1906,  and  immediately 
proceeded  upon  the  discharge  of  its  extensive  and  important  duties. 
During  the  five  years  of  its  existence  as  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
Ohio,  decisions  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  formal  cases  were  ren- 
dered. These  cases  covered  the  fixing  of  rates,  rendering  of  better 
service,  furnishing  improved  facilities,  demurrage  regulations  and  the 
equitable  distribution  of  cars,  and  necessitated  the  taking  of  testimony, 
extending  in  some  instances,  over  periods  of  more  than  thirty  days,  the 
hearing  of  arguments  of  counsel  and  the  examination  of  authorities. 
Many  disputed  questions,  involving  the  respective  rights  of  the  carriers 
and  the  public,  have  been  settled  by  these  decisions,  and  business  is  now 
conducted  on  the  lines  therein  laid  down.  Four  hundred  and  thirty 
cases  of  an  informal  character  were  decided,  and  other  matters,  of 
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which  no  specific  record  was  kept,  but  reaching  into  the  hundreds,  were 
disposed  of,  either  by  correspondence  or  conference.  Many  of  these 
matters  were  of  a character  to  require  formal  complaint,  but  it  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  the  commission  to  adjust  all  differences  aris- 
ing between  the  shipping  public  and  the  railroads  as  speedily  and  with 
as  little  friction  and  expense  to  the  parties  as  possible.  Where  this  was 
found  impossible,  either  through  lack  of  a desire  to  be  fair  on  either 
side,  or  a difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties,  for- 
mal investigations  were  made  and  such  order  issued  as  the  facts  devel- 
oped warranted. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  grade  crossings,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  overhead  wire,  sixty-seven  overhead  bridge,  seventy-one 
approval  of  blocking  for  angles  in  frogs,  etc.,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
reparation  claim,  ninety-one  approval  of  interlocking  devices,  four  ap- 
proval of  fire  extinguisher,  and  two  derailing  device  orders  were  issued. 
Special  permission  to  carriers  to  publish  tariffs  carrying  reduced  rates 
on  less  than  statutory  notice,  was  given  in  six  hundred  cases,  and  in 
addition,  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  cars  were  inspected  with  re- 
gard to  safety  appliance  equipment,  and  the  roadbed  and  track  of  all 
steam  and  interurban  roads  in  the  State  were  inspected  annually. 
This  work  has  been  performed  at  a minimum  of  expense,  with  the 
result  of  securing  to  the  people  better  service,  often  at  reduced  rates, 
together  with  a greater  degree  of  safety  in  the  operation  of  the  railroad 
properties. 

Another  result  has  been  the  creation  and  continued  growth  of  a 
better  spirit  and  more  friendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  both  the  public 
and  the  carriers.  The  best  informed  and  fairest  minded  railroad  men 
appreciate  and  approve  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  the  people 
generally  are  less  critical  and  intolerant  of  railroad  management  than 
formerly.  While  the  Commission  has  been  called  upon  to  reduce  rates 
in  a number  of  instances,  yet  the  larger  number  of  complaints  is  di- 
rected toward  the  service  rendered,  rather  than  to  the  charge  for  the 
service.  The  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  efficient  service  and  do  not 
deny  the  right  of  railroad  corporations  to  a liberal  return  on  their  in- 
vestment, both  of  capital  and  ability,  and  for  service  rendered,  but 
they  do  rightfully  demand  efficient  and  prompt  service;  and,  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  carriers  are  recognizing  in  a greater  degree  and  in  a 
fairer  spirit,  their  obligations  to  the  public  and  their  amenability  to  law. 

In  its  report  for  1910  the  Commission  said  that  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most  disappointing  feature  of  this  attempt  to  regulate  com- 
merce in  this  State  through  the  medium  of  the  Commission,  is  the  delay 
incident  to  an  enforcement  of  its  findings  and  orders,  by  reason  of  the 
court  procedure  now  in  effect.  An  order  made  by  the  Commission 
upon  the  hearing  of  a formal  complaint  may  be  taken  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  upon  error,  appeal  or  by  injunction.  There  the  case 
may  be  heard  de  novo  and  referred  back  to  the  Commission  for  a re- 
vision or  a modification  of  its  order,  or  the  case  may  take  its  weary 
course  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  possibly  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Before  a final  adjudication  of  the  ques- 
tion involved  is  reached,  the  business  affected  thereby  may  be  de- 
stroyed. The  defendant,  knowing  his  right  to  introduce  additional 
testimony  upon  an  appeal  from  the  order  of  the  Commission,  may  find 
it  to  his  interest  to  make  only  a nominal  defence  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  case  tried  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  so  far  as  the  evidence 
is  concerned,  may  be  entirely  different  from  the  case  heard  by  the 
Commission.  All  of  this  results  only  in  delay  and  can  serve  no  good 
purpose  to  the  public.  The  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide 
for  the  hearing  of  the  case  in  the  higher  court  upon  the  record  made 
before  the  Commission  and  the  appellant  should  be  required  to  apply 
first  for  a rehearing  before  the  Commission,  setting  out  in  full  the 
grounds  and  reasons  therefor,  and  in  the  event  that  a rehearing  is  not 
granted  by  the  Commission,  the  questions  raised  in  the  application  for  a 
rehearing  should  be  the  grounds,  and  the  only  grounds  considered  by 
the  appellate  court. 

On  July  1st,  1911,  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Ohio  became, 
by  legislative  enactment.  The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Ohio, 
with  jurisdiction  extended  to  include  every  form  of  public  utility. 

JOHN  M.  Pattison  was  born  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  June 
13,  1847.  His  father  was  a farmer  and  the  proprietor  of  a country 
store  and  the  boyhood  of  the  future  governor  was  spent  on  the  farm,  in 
the  store  and  attending  school.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  enlisted  in 
the  Union  Army  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Soon  after 
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returning  from  the  war  he  entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at 
Delaware,  where  he  took  the  regular  classical  course  and  was  grad- 
uated in  1869.  During  his  course  at  college  he  maintained  himself 
by  teaching  and  doing  farm  work  for  wages.  In  order  to  earn  enough 
to  maintain  himself  at  college  he  necessarily  had  to  cut  his  terms  short 
and  was  in  college  only  about  twenty  months,  yet  he  graduated  in  the 
class  with  which  he  entered.  That  was  the  most  remarkable  class 
ever  graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  other  institution  in  the  country  has  ever  graduated  a class  con- 
taining so  many  men  who  rose  to  eminence.  It  furnished  a vice- 
president,  two  United  States  senators,  three  governors,  one  attorney- 
general,  seven  congressmen,  one  bishop,  one  university  professor,  one 
general,  ten  judges  and  several  state  senators.  Senator  Foraker  and 
Vice-President  Fairbanks  were  two  of  those  men. 

After  leaving  the  University  Mr.  Pattison  went  West  and  was 
engaged  in  the  insurance  business  for  the  company  of  which  he  ulti- 
mately became  president,  and  it  was  his  remarkable  success  in  the 
field  that  brought  him  the  presidency.  Returning  home  he  entered  the 
Cincinnati  Law  School  from  which  he  graduated  in  1872  and  was 
duly  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1873,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  from  Hamilton  County  by  the  largest  vote 
of  any  candidate  on  the  ticket.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  de- 
clined a renomination,  as  he  desired  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  his 
personal  affairs.  He  became  a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Yaple, 
Moos  & Pattison,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  for  ten  years,  and  for  three  years  of  that  time  was  editor 
of  a law  magazine.  From  1874  to  1876  he  was  attorney  for  the 
Committee  of  Safety  of  Cincinnati.  This  was  a non-political  or- 
ganization, similar  to  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  New  York,  of  which 
Governor  Tilden  was  the  head,  and  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
in  Philadelphia,  of  which  Governor  Pattison  of  Pennsylvania  was 
the  attorney — organizations  which  did  much  to  purify  those  cities. 

In  1881  Mr.  Pattison  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Union 
Central  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Cincinnati,  and  upon  the  death  of 
the  President,  Dr.  John  Davis,  became  President  of  that  company, 
which  was  then,  as  now,  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 
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In  February,  1890,  he  was  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  State 
Senate,  resulting  from  the  death  of  Judge  Ashburn,  of  the  Clermont- 
Brown  Senatorial  District.  This  action  was  taken  against  his  wish, 
yet  the  people  had  such  confidence  in  him  that  he  was  elected  by  an 
unusually  large  majority,  receiving  in  his  own  county  of  Clermont  the 
largest  majority  ever  given  to  any  man  on  the  state  ticket  in  that  county. 
His  campaign  for  the  Senate  attracted  attention  all  over  the  country 
because  his  election  was  of  so  much  importance  to  the  Democratic 
Party  that  it  became  a national  issue.  The  re-distribution  of  con- 
gressional districts  was  about  to  be  made  and  upon  that  re-distribution 
would  depend  the  complexion  of  Ohio’s  representation  in  the  House 
of  Congress.  He  was  a wise  and  able  Senator,  and  before  his  term 
had  expired  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-second  United  States  Congress, 
carrying  his  district  by  more  than  2000.  In  Congress  he  was  a sup- 
porter of  all  good  measures  and  helped  to  secure  one  of  the  first  ap- 
propriations for  Rural  Free  Delivery.  He  was  renominated  at  the 
end  of  his  first  term,  but  in  the  meantime  the  Republicans  had  gerry- 
mandered the  state  of  Ohio,  making  his  district  more  than  five  thousand 
Republican,  and  victory  for  the  Democrats  hopeless. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  Congress  he  returned  to  Cin- 
cinnati to  become  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Union  Central  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  which  had  flourished  so  greatly  under  his  presidency. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  year  1905  the  people  of  Ohio  were 
gradually  losing  confidence  in  the  management  of  state  affairs  by  the 
Republican  Party.  In  that  year  the  Democrats  cast  about  for  a 
gubernatorial  candidate  whose  character  and  reputation  would  be  a 
guarantee  to  the  people  that  state  affairs  would  be  conducted  properly 
and  honestly.  Their  selection  was  John  M.  Pattison.  In  addition 
to  being  a man  of  spotless  reputation  he  was  in  favor  of  the  Temper- 
ance movement  then  gathering  strength  all  over  the  country.  He  had 
always  been  an  advocate  of  the  Sunday  Closing  Law  and  had  made 
a speech  on  the  floor  of  Congress  opposing  the  proposed  opening  of 
the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  upon  the  Sabbath  day.  He  was  not  an 
extreme  partisan  and  his  well-known  ability,  integrity,  and  high  moral- 
ity distinguished  him  as  a man  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  state.  He 
was  elected  and  his  victory  was  purely  a personal  one  for  he  was  the 
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only  man  upon  the  state  Democratic  ticket  who  won.  He  was 
elected  by  a majority  of  43,000  over  Myron  T.  Herrick,  although 
two  years  before  Herrick  had  been  elected  by  a majority  of  14,000, 
and  Republican  governors  had  sat  in  the  chair  for  a period  of  fourteen 
years.  He  became  Governor  of  Ohio  January  8,  1906,  but  his  health 
began  to  fail  and  after  a lingering  illness  he  died  June  18th  of  that 
year. 

Governor  Pattison  was  a slender  man  of  medium  height  with 
dark  eyes  and  a heavy  head  of  hair.  He  had  a strong  face  and  a 
-marked  personality.  He  was  a man  of  high  ideals  and  exalted  morality 
and  Christian  virtues.  He  was  a Thirty-second  Degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason  and  was  connected  with  several  important  organizations  and 
select  clubs. 

Governor  Pattison  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Aletheia  Williams  who  died  leaving  the  following  children:  Aletheia 
E.,  Ernestine  and  John  Williams.  His  second  wife,  Anna  Williams, 
a sister  of  his  first  wife,  survives  him.  She  is  a daughter  of  Prof. 
William  G.  Williams,  professor  of  Greek  for  fifty  years  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University. 

Hon.  Lewis  B.  Houck,  son  of  Washington  and  Avaline 
(Bebout)  Houck,  was  born  at  Bladensburg,  Knox  County,  Ohio, 
April  19,1867.  After  passing  through  the  public  schools  of  Knox 
County  he  took  a course  at  the  Martinsburg  Normal  School  and  then 
studied  for  several  years  in  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  For  a 
period  of  ten  years,  from  1 884  to  1 894,  he  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  Knox  County  and  for  two  years  of  that  time  was  Superintendent 
of  the  schools  at  Bladensburg.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  in  1892,  where 
he  is  still  engaged  in  practice. 

Mr.  Houck  is  one  of  the  best  known  Democrats  in  Ohio  and 
has  been  identified  not  only  with  local  but  with  state  politics  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  served  as  city  councilman  in  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio,  from  1897  to  1903  and  was  president  of  that  body  from  1901 
to  1903.  He  was  county  school  examiner  for  Knox  County  from 
1888  to  1897.  For  the  past  eighteen  years  he  has  been  a delegate 
to  almost  every  county,  district  and  state  convention  of  the  Democratic 
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Party  in  Ohio  and  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  deliberations 
and  acts  of  nearly  all  of  those  conventions.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly,  representing  the  1 7~28th  Dis- 
trict in  the  Senate  from  1904  to  1906.  In  1905  he  was  the  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  Party  for  Lieutenant  Governor,  of  Ohio, 
but  was  defeated.  When  John  M.  Pattison  was  inaugurated  Gover- 
nor in  1906  Mr.  Houck  became  his  secretary  and  filled  that  position 
until  Governor  Pattison’s  death,  in  June,  1906. 

On  December  12,  1894,  Lewis  B.  Houck  married  Aria  B. 
Nicholls.  Mr.  Houck  is  very  prominent  in  the  most  notable  fra- 
ternities. He  is  a Knight  Templar  and  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  Thirty- 
second  degree;  he  is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  Past  Grand  Master 
of  Ohio  in  that  order;  a Knight  of  the  Golden  Eagle  and  Past  Grand 
Chief  of  Ohio,  and  is  also  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the 
Red  Men  and  the  Royal  Arcanum. 

On  March  18,  1904,  by  joint  resolution,  the  General  Assembly 
of  Ohio  enacted  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio: 

Sec.  1.  That  a proposition  shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors 
of  this  state  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
1905,  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  said  amend- 
ment to  be  designated  “Article  XVII”  to  read  as  follows: 

Article  XVII. 

Elections  for  state  and  county  officers  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November  in  the  even  numbered 
years;  and  all  elections  for  all  other  elective  offices  shall  be  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  the  odd  numbered  years. 

Sec.  3.  Every  elective  officer  holding  office  when  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  shall  continue  to  hold  such  office  for  the  full  term  for 
which  he  was  elected,  and  until  his  successor  shall  be  elected  and 
qualified  as  provided  by  law. 

This  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  carried  when  submitted 
to  the  people,  and  the  state  officers  elected  in  1905  held  office  until  their 
successors  were  elected  in  the  next  even  year,  which  was  1 908. 
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When  Governor  Pattison  died  in  June,  1906,  Andrew  L.  Harris 
became  Governor,  under  the  constitution  and  filled  out  Pattison’s  un- 
expired time,  which  extended  until  1908.  The  other  state  officers, 
however,  who  were  elected  in  1904  for  a term  of  two  years,  could 
not  hold  office  beyond  that  time,  and  an  election  for  all  state  officers 
except  that  of  Governor  was  held  in  1906.  Governor  Pattison  was 
elected  in  1905  after  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  had  been 
ratified.  There  was  no  gubernatorial  election  between  1905  and 
1908. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 


Revival  of  Democracy  in  Ohio — Democratic  State  Convention  of  1 908 
— Nomination  of  Judson  Harmon  for  Governor — Republicans 
Nominated  Andrew  L.  Harris — Suspicion  of  Graft  in  the  State 
House — Campaign  of  1908 — Judson  Harmon  Elected  Governor 
— David  S.  Creamer  Elected  Treasurer  of  State — Balance  of 
Democratic  Ticket  Defeated — Campaign  of  1910 — Re-election 
of  Governor  Harmon  and  a Full  Democratic  Ticket — Sketches 
of  Successful  Candidates. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Columbus,  May  5, 
1908.  There  were  946  delegates  and  the  attendance  of  outsiders 
was  unusually  large.  The  enthusiasm  attending  the  convention  was 
a harbinger  of  Democratic  success.  A complete  success  was  not  to 
be  realized,  however,  until  two  years  later.  While  the  delegates 
were  assembling,  the  name  of  Judson  Harmon  was  heard  on  every  side 
as  the  most  probable  nominee  for  the  position  of  Governor.  A ma- 
jority of  the  most  important  leaders  in  the  state  were  for  him,  but 
Tom  L.  Johnson  had  determined  upon  the  nomination  of  Atlee  Pom- 
erene  and  made  a desperate  fight  to  attain  his  end.  In  hope  of  at- 
tracting delegates  to  Pomerene  by  a show  of  liberality,  Johnson 
offered  to  endorse  ex-Governor  James  E.  Campbell  for  United  States 
Senator,  but  the  Harmon  forces  were  not  to  be  broken.  They  knew 
their  own  strength  and  felt  confident  of  being  able  to  nominate  the 
Cincinnati  judge  over  Johnson’s  opposition.  Failing  in  his  tactics 
to  draw  away  support  from  Harmon,  Johnson  not  only  opposed  and 
fought  the  man  who  was  destined  to  be  Governor,  but  attacked  him 
in  the  convention.  In  the  temporary  convention  of  the  evening  of  the 
5th,  he  denounced  Harmon  as  a foe  of  William  Jennings  Bryan 
and  of  all  measures  and  reforms  that  were  in  the  interest  of  the  common 
people.  He  also  urged  against  Harmon  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  plan  of  government  and  declared  that 
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Harmon’s  appointment  as  receiver  for  the  Morgan  interests  in  the 
C.  H.  & D.  Railway  showed  that  he  was  allied  with  “the  interests,” 
but  these  attacks  lost  Johnson  sympathy  in  the  convention  and  failed 
to  injure  Harmon. 

The  convention  assembled  with  Edmund  H.  Moore  of  Youngs- 
town chairman,  and  Senator  B.  F.  Gayman  of  Canal  Winchester  as 
secretary.  The  temporary  organization  was  made  permanent. 

The  platform  declared  in  favor  of  public  utilities,  franchise  tax, 
the  protection  of  employees,  the  Initiative  and  Referendum,  a dollar 
a day  pension  for  the  surviving  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  eulogized 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  It  condemned  trusts  and  corporations 
operating  in  restraint  of  trade.  Referring  to  state  affairs  one  plank 
said:  “Investigation  of  the  Legislature  into  the  offices  of  the  State 

Auditor  and  Treasurer  discloses  a grave  and  shameful  neglect  of 
public  business.  The  state  has  lost  more  than  $100,000  a year  by 
the  failure  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  advantage  of  the  depository  law.” 
It  went  on  to  state  that  “the  State  Treasurer  is  employed  to  enrich  the 
friends  of  the  system  in  and  through  the  Republican  organization,” 
and  it  added  that  the  State  Treasurer  has  failed  to  keep  books  showing 
deposits  made  by  him;  that  he  was  insolent  in  his  refusal  to  answer 
questions  put  by  the  State  Legislature  upon  the  subject,  that  the 
Auditor  did  not  audit  and  that  great  peril  to  the  public  funds  and  the 
management  of  the  great  offices  was  threatened. 

When  the  convention  reached  the  nomination  of  the  state  officers, 
friends  of  Judson  Harmon  were  sanguine  that  there  were  at  least  six 
hundred  delegates  favorable  to  him.  The  first  ballot  did  not  make 
this  showing;  it  stood:  Harmon  463,  Pomerene  381,  Sherwood  4, 

Sandies  97.  George  W.  Hull  of  Toledo  had  nominated  Gen.  Isaac 
R.  Sherwood  for  Governor,  but  the  General  declared  he  was  not  a 
candidate.  The  second  ballot  gave  Harmon  512,  Pomerene  363, 
Sandies  79. 

For  Lieutenant-Governor  Judge  David  L.  Rockwell  was  nom- 
inated and  the  ticket  was  completed  as  follows:  Judge  of  Supreme 

Court,  Hugh  T.  Mather  of  Shelby  County  and  George  B.  Okey 
of  Franklin;  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  W.  Newman  of  Miami; 
Auditor  of  State,  W.  W.  Durbin  of  Hardin;  Treasurer  of  State,  D. 
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Staley  Creamer  of  Belmont;  Attorney-General,  Timothy  S.  Hogan 
of  Jackson;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Bernard  Doran  of  Perry  and 
J.  A.  States  of  Allen;  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  David  Eley 
of  Ashland;  State  School  Commissioner,  John  A.  McDowel  of 
of  Holmes;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Oliver  C.  Larason  of  Licking; 
United  States  Senator,  James  E.  Campbell  of  Butler  County,  en- 
dorsed. 

Delegates-at-large  to  the  National  Convention,  Tom  L.  Johnson 
of  Cuyahoga,  E.  W.  Hanley  of  Montgomery,  Matthew  R.  Denver 
of  Clinton  and  Will  S.  Thomas  of  Clark. 

Alternates:  H.  T.  Sutton  of  Muskingum,  I.  R.  Sherwood  of 

Lucas,  G.  M.  Saltzgaber  of  Van  Wert  and  John  E.  Monnott  of 
Stark. 

Presidential  Electors,  John  J.  Lentz  of  Franklin  and  Samuel 
A.  Hoskins  of  Auglaize. 

The  Republicans  of  Ohio  headed  their  state  ticket  in  1 908  with 
Andrew  L.  Harris  who  had  been  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
1905,  receiving  62,000  votes  more  than  Herrick,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor.  Their  complete  ticket  was  as  follows: 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Francis  W.  Treadway;  Secretary  of  State,  Car- 
mi  A.  Thompson;  Auditor  of  State,  Edward  M.  Fullington;  Treas- 
urer of  State,  Randolph  W.  Archer;  Attorney-General,  Ulysses  G. 
Denman;  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  John  W.  Zeller;  Mem- 
bers of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Bernard  W.  Baldwin  and  William 
Kirtley,  Jr.;  Judges  of  Supreme  Court,  James  L.  Price  and  John  A. 
Shauck;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  John  S.  McNutt;  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner,  Renick  W.  Dunlap. 

For  some  time  previous  to  1 908  there  was  a growing  and  state- 
wide impression  that  the  capitol  building  had  become  a nesting  place 
for  graft  and  corruption,  and  finally  in  that  year  a renovation  of  its 
official  atmosphere  was  demanded.  Suspicion  had  grown  into  a 
belief  that  funds  had  been  manipulated  and  deposited  in  such  a manner 
as  to  impair  the  finances  of  the  state.  It  was  even  alleged  that  inter- 
est upon  deposits  of  state  money  had  been  diverted  to  private  accounts. 
This  belief  was  strengthened  by  the  demand  of  Governor  Harris 
for  an  investigation  that  would  either  allay  suspicion  or  expose  mal- 
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feasance.  Wade  Hampton  Ellis  was  Attorney-General  and  a Re- 
publican. The  presidential  as  well  as  the  gubernatorial  campaign 
was  approaching.  He  would  not  drag  the  pool;  there  was  no  telling 
what  unsightliness  might  arise  to  the  surface  if  he  disturbed  the  waters. 
The  finger  of  an  all-pervading  suspicion  pointed  to  the  office  of  the 
State  Treasurer  as  the  most  prolific  nest  of  graft,  and  the  Democratic 
Party,  in  looking  for  the  right  man  to  place  in  that  office  to  conduct 
it  honestly,  selected  wisely,  as  time  has  proved. 

The  Republican  organization  feared  to  lose  control  of  the  State 
Treasury,  and  a banking  ring  in  Columbus — some  of  the  banks  being 
officered  by  former  state  officials — did  all  in  its  power  to  defeat  Mr. 
Creamer  and  the  fight  against  him  was  relentless.  His  majority  in 
1908  was  not  large,  but  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  his  election 
was  a marvelous  victory. 

At  the  election  in  November  the  Democrats  elected  the  Gov- 
ernor and  State  Treasurer,  all  the  other  state  offices  being  captured 
by  the  Republicans.  Judson  Harmon  received  552,569  votes  to 
533,197  for  Andrew  L.  Harris,  a plurality  in  favor  of  Harmon  of 
19,372.  Mr.  Creamer’s  plurality  was  1,431  and  his  total  vote 
537,461.  All  the  other  offices  were  carried  by  the  Republicans 
by  majorities  ranging  from  19,000  to  54,000. 

The  presidential  election  of  1908  resulted  in  the  election  of 
William  H.  Taft,  the  Republican  candidate,  by  a popular  majority 
of  1,269,804,  over  William  Jennings  Bryan.  Taft’s  electoral  vote 
was  321  ; Bryan’s  162. 

During  the  presidential  campaign  of  1908  the  Republicans  began 
to  fear  that  a high  tariff  was  losing  popularity  with  the  masses  and  the 
promise  was  distinctly  made  that  if  elected,  the  Republican  administra- 
tion would  insist  upon  a downward  revision  of  the  tariff.  This  drew 
to  the  Republicans  a considerable  Democratic  vote.  There  were 
many  Democrats  who  could  not  forget  Bryan’s  free  silver  theories  and 
who  preferred  to  have  a fair-trade  Republican  for  President.  Be- 
tween the  date  of  Taft’s  election  and  his  inauguration  he  made  speech- 
es reminding  the  Republican  Party  of  this  promise  and  telling  them 
that  the  promise  must  be  fulfilled.  However,  when  a tariff  bill 
somewhat  revised,  but  not  noticeably  downward,  was  presented  to  him 
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he  promptly  signed  it,  and  from  that  day  began  his  troubles  which 
culminated  in  the  enmity  of  his  political  godfather,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  a split  in  the  Republican  Party,  which  tended  to  compass 
his  defeat  for  renomination,  and,  failing  in  that,  to  almost  annihilate 
his  electoral  vote  in  November,  1912. 

Governor  Harmon  made  one  of  the  wisest  chief  executives  that 
ever  presided  over  any  state  in  the  Union.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man 
to  point  out  even  an  error  in  judgment  in  his  entire  regime.  He 
made  enemies  in  his  own  party,  it  is  true,  but  he  made  them  by  his 
loyalty  to  Civil  Service  Reform  and  through  being  too  big  a man 
to  allow  any  one  else  to  order  any  of  the  affairs  of  his  office.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  first  term  he  was  renominated  in  1910,  as  also 
was  the  State  Treasurer,  who  had  inaugurated  reforms  in  the  Treas- 
urer’s office  which  are  recorded  later  on. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1910  met  at  Dayton,  and 
Governor  Harmon  was  renominated  without  opposition  as  the  head 
of  the  following  ticket:  For  Lieutenant-Governor,  Atlee  Pomerene 

of  Stark  County;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  H.  Graves  of  Ot- 
tawa County;  Attorney-General,  Timothy  S.  Hogan  of  Jackson 
County;  Treasurer  of  State,  David  Staley  Creamer  of  Belmont; 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Sylvanus  E.  Strode  of  Crawford; 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Frank  W.  Miller  of  Montgomery; 
Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Joseph  A.  States  of  Allen; 
Judges  of  Supreme  Court,  James  G.  Johnson  of  Clark  and  Maurice 
H.  Donahue  of  Perry;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Frank  McKean 
of  Cuyahoga. 

The  Republican  state  ticket  in  1910  was  made  up  as  follows: 

For  Governor,  Warren  G.  Harding  of  Marion;  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Francis  W.  Treadway;  Secretary  of  State,  Granville  W. 
Mooney;  Treasurer  of  State,  Randolph  W.  Archer;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Ulysses  Grant  Denman;  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
John  W.  Zeller;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  George  H. 
Watkins;  Judges  of  Supreme  Court,  Augustus  N.  Summers  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Crew;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  John  S.  McNutt;  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner,  Renick  W.  Dunlap. 
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At  the  election  in  November  Governor  Harmon  was  re-elected 
by  a plurality  of  100,377.  The  entire  Democratic  ticket  was  suc- 
cessful but  the  plurality  of  no  other  candidate  approached  that  of 
Governor  Harmon.  Secretary  of  State  Graves  had  a plurality  of 
18,205,  Treasurer  of  State  Creamer  26,070,  and  Attorney-General 
Hogan  7,962.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  1912  Gen.  Hogan 
received  a plurality  almost  equal  to  that  of  Governor  Cox,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  public  appreciation  of  the  ability  he  displayed  in  his  office. 
The  other  Democratic  candidates  all  had  safe  pluralities.  The 
Democrats  also  elected  sixteen  of  the  twenty-one  Congressmen  and  the 
State  Legislature  was  Democratic. 

When  the  Legislature  assembled  in  1911  the  contest  which  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time  between  Lieutenant-Governor  Atlee 
Pomerene  and  Edward  W.  Hanley  of  Dayton  for  the  position  of 
United  States  Senator  assumed  an  acute  stage.  As  the  days 
went  by  the  contest  became  very  spirited  and  other  prominent  Demo- 
crats, seeing  the  possibility  of  a third  man  slipping  in  between  the  two 
leading  aspirants,  entered  the  race.  Several  opened  offices  in  Colum- 
bus where  Pomerene  and  Hanley  had  maintained  offices  for  some  time, 
and  there  was  a merry  war.  The  vote  for  United  States  Senator  was 
taken  on  January  6th  with  the  result  that  on  the  first  ballot  Pomerene 
received  forty-five  votes,  just  enough  to  elect  him,  while  Hanley  had 
only  ten.  Other  candidates  voted  for  on  the  first  ballot  were  Tim- 
othy Ansberry,  C.  C.  Anderson,  Col.  James  Kilbourne,  John  J. 
Lentz,  Michael  Daugherty,  D.  D.  Donovan,  James  E.  Campbell, 
Gen.  Hughes,  and  Thomas  E.  Powell.  After  changing  votes  the 
score  stood,  Pomerene  sixty-seven  and  Hanley  nine. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  Governor  Harmon’s  administration 
a very  important  change  was  made  in  the  method  of  conducting  the 
State  Treasurer’s  Office.  This  was  a new  system  organized  and 
introduced  by  State  Treasurer  Creamer  and  which  has  attracted  at- 
tention all  over  the  United  States  to  such  an  extent  that  the  plan  was 
embodied  in  the  National  Democratic  platform  at  the  Baltimore 
Convention  of  1912.  A sketch  of  Mr.  Creamer  and  his  plan  is  there- 
fore appropriate  at  this  juncture. 
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Hon.  David  Staley  Creamer. — About  the  end  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  Twentieth  Century  a new  political  cult  made 
its  appearance  and  many  public  men  hastened  to  wear  its  badge. 
They  are  known  as  Progressives.  Newspapers  have  been  exploiting 
their  plans  and  ambitions  and  they  themselves  have  not  ceased  to 
talk  animatedly  of  progressive  ideas,  yet  to  be  adopted,  when  those 
ideas  shall  have  emerged  from  their  nebulous  form.  So  far  they  have 
accomplished  nothing  of  practical  value  to  the  country.  But  while 
they  have  been  clamoring,  a real  Progressive,  a quiet  man  in  Ohio, 
has  originated  and  perfected  one  of  the  most  progressive,  practical 
and  beneficial  pieces  of  legislation  the  state  has  ever  had.  Hon. 
D.  S.  Creamer  has  made  the  office  of  State  Treasurer  a model  for 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  has  inspired  legislation  that  will  per- 
manently maintain  the  regulations  of  that  office  in  the  perfect  shape  in 
which  he  has  placed  them. 

Nothing  can  be  of  more  importance  to  the  people  than  the 
proper  handling  of  public  funds,  and  every  citizen  of  Ohio  should 
understand  and  appreciate  what  Mr.  Creamer  has  done  for  the  state. 

For  some  time  previous  to  1908  there  was  a growing  and  state- 
wide impression  that  the  capitol  building  had  become  a nesting  place 
for  graft  and  corruption,  and  finally,  in  that  year,  a renovation  of  its 
official  atmosphere  was  demanded.  Suspicion  had  grown  into  a 
belief  that  funds  had  been  manipulated  and  deposited  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  impair  the  finances  of  the  state.  This  belief  was  strengthened 
by  the  demand  of  Governor  Harris  for  an  investigation  that  would 
either  allay  suspicion  or  expose  malfeasance.  Wade  Hampton  Ellis 
was  Attorney-General  and  a Republican.  The  presidential  and  gu- 
bernatorial campaign  of  1908  was  approaching.  He  would  not  drag 
the  pool;  there  was  no  telling  what  unsightliness  might  arise  to  the  sur- 
face if  he  disturbed  the  waters.  The  finger  of  an  all-pervading 
suspicion  pointed  to  the  State  Treasurer’s  Office  as  the  most  prolific 
nest  of  graft  and  the  Democratic  Party  looked  for  the  right  man  to 
place  in  that  office  and  conduct  it  honestly.  They  chose  David 
Staley  Creamer. 

The  Republican  organization  feared  to  lose  control  of  the  State 
Treasury,  and  a banking  ring  in  Columbus,  some  of  the  banks  being 
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officered  by  former  state  officials,  did  all  in  its  power  to  defeat  Mr. 
Creamer.  The  Democratic  candidate  for  Attorney-General  was  also 
feared  and  the  fight  against  both  was  relentless,  but  against  Mr.  Cream- 
er it  was  in  vain.  He  and  Governor  Harmon  were  the  only  two  can- 
didates on  the  Democratic  state  ticket  who  won.  But  it  was  a great 
victory,  greater  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  than  it  appeared  on 
the  day  after  election. 

As  soon  as  he  came  into  office  Mr.  Creamer  began  a quiet  in- 
vestigation of  the  method  of  depositing  funds  and  was  particularly 
inquisitive  respecting  the  interest  received  by  the  state  upon  the 
deposits  placed  in  the  few  favored  banks  designated  as  state  de- 
positories. They  discovered  that  vast  sums  of  the  state’s  money 
had  been  placed  on  deposit  in  those  banks  through  the  personal  ac- 
count of  former  treasurers  and  that  the  state  had  received  no  interest 
on  such  deposits.  The  amount  of  money  thus  lost  to  the  state  amounted 
to  many  thousand  dollars.  This  fact  being  established,  Attorney- 
General  Denman  was  instructed  to  institute  legal  proceedings  for  the 
recovery  of  the  money  from  the  estates  and  bondsmen  of  former 
Treasurers  McKinnon  and  Cameron.  Mr.  Creamer  acted  quickly  and 
successfully  in  exposing  the  fraud  and  the  case  then  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney-General. 

Having  purified  the  Treasurer’s  Office  Mr.  Creamer  then  intro- 
duced his  perfect  system  of  conducting  the  office,  safeguarding  the 
public  funds  and  making  those  funds  yield  the  state  every  dollar  pos- 
sible. 

The  yearly  income  of  the  state  is  about  $5,000,000  in  excess 
of  immediate  demands  and  that  large  sum  is  therefore  at  the  Treas- 
urer’s disposal.  Before  Mr.  Creamer  came  into  power  the  bulk  of 
this  surplus  was  deposited  in  certain  “pet  banks’’  which  paid  only 
2Vz%  on  inactive  accounts  and  Wz%  on  active  accounts.  Of  the 
five  million  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasurer  there  are  always  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  million  dollars  not  regularly  deposited;  also  the 
visits  of  the  Auditor  under  the  old  plan  were  only  made  quarterly, 
which  did  not  keep  as  close  a check  upon  the  Treasurer’s  Office  as 
subsequent  revelations  proved  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 
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All  this  was  changed  by  Mr.  Creamer  with  the  safeguards  he 
has  thrown  around  the  state  funds,  and  the  perfect  system  of  book- 
keeping which  he  introduced,  showing  the  account  of  each  department 
of  the  state.  All  his  reforms  he  has  put  into  legislation,  but  he  put 
them  into  operation,  tested  them,  proved  them  before  the  Legislature 
passed  a bill  crystallizing  them  into  law.  He  declared  there  should 
be  no  more  “pet  banks,”  that  only  banks  whose  showing  satisfied  the 
Treasurer,  would  be  allotted  funds,  and  that  state  funds  would  be 
allotted  to  banks  by  a system  of  competitive  bidding.  Also  the  bill 
which  he  drew  and  which  is  now  law  states:  ‘‘No  bank  or  trust 

company  shall  have  on  deposit  at  any  one  time  more  than  its  paid-in 
capital  stock  and  in  no  event  more  than  $300,000  as  an  inactive  de- 
posit, nor  more  than  $500,000  on  an  active  account.” 

After  the  banks  file  their  statements  the  Treasurer  gives  those 
whose  showing  is  satisfactory  a blank  form  upon  which  each  bank 
can  state  the  amount  of  funds  it  seeks  to  borrow  and  the  rate  of  in- 
terest it  is  willing  to  pay.  The  state  funds  are  then  allotted  so  as  to 
draw  the  greatest  possible  interest.  By  this  method  Mr.  Creamer  has 
raised  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  banks  upon  state  funds  from  2% 
to  an  average  of  3.62%  and  is  making  for  the  state  $1 ,000  each  week 
more  than  its  state  funds  have  ever  before  produced.  Also  he  makes 
a daily  report  to  the  Auditor  of  the  State  and  sends  a copy  of  the 
same  to  the  Governor,  instead  of  the  quarterly  report  made  by  previous 
treasurers.  And  Mr.  Creamer  drafted  a bill  which  the  Legislature 
passed  on  March  7,  1911,  making  all  these  things  law.  Mr.  Cream- 
er’s plan  has  attracted  the  attention,  not  only  of  state  treasurers  but 
of  governors  in  other  states  and  the  system  he  has  inaugurated  will, 
without  doubt,  spread  and  become  popular  throughout  the  country. 

Another  wise  move  of  Mr.  Creamer’s  was  the  compelling  of  all 
heads  of  state  departments  to  make  collections  weekly  and  to  pay 
the  proceeds  into  the  State  Treasury  weekly.  This  money  was  for- 
merly kept  in  banks  without  interest,  while  now  it  is  immediately 
placed  out  at  a good  rate  of  interest  by  the  State  Treasury.  The 
magnificent  showing  which  Mr.  Creamer  has  made  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  collected  in  interest  during  his  term  of  office  $629,722.98 
and  the  state  got  the  money. 
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At  the  Democratic  National  Convention  held  at  Baltimore  in 
1912  Mr.  Creamer’s  plan  of  conducting  the  public  treasury  was  em- 
bodied in  the  platform  and  so  made  a party  issue  with  a view  to  national 
legislation. 

But  besides  his  admirable  work  in  the  Treasurer’s  Office,  Mr. 
Creamer  has  been  an  able  and  profitable  official  to  the  state  in  other 
capacities.  Before  his  election  to  the  office  of  State  Treasurer  he 
was  State  Fire  Marshal  and  even  his  political  opponents  had  nothing 
but  praise  for  his  management  of  that  office.  He  found  the  Fire  Mar- 
shal’s office  in  a most  unsatisfactory  condition.  For  years  it  had  been 
burdened  with  a number  of  useless  special  agents  whose  functions 
seemed  to  be  to  spend  the  state’s  money  and  work  for  political  bosses. 
All  such  were  promptly  stricken  from  the  payroll,  the  department 
was  raised  to  a high  state  of  efficiency  and  more  than  $1  1,000  was 
saved  and  turned  over  to  the  State  Treasury  by  Mr.  Creamer  during 
his  term  of  office,  which  was  the  first  time  a dollar  was  saved  or  turned 
back  to  the  state  from  that  office. 

Mr.  Creamer  became  State  Treasurer  in  January,  1908,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  in  1910  he  was  renominated  by  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Ohio,  and  although  his  first  victory  had  been  de- 
cisive he  was  reelected  by  a vastly  increased  majority,  his  plurality 
reaching  the  splendid  total  of  26,070  votes. 

Mr.  Creamer’s  work  is  always  done  quietly  but  with  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency.  He  is  one  of  those  sterling  men  who  still  cling 
to  the  old  fashioned  Democratic  doctrine  which  Grover  Cleveland 
put  in  the  form  of  an  axiom  when  he  said:  “Public  Office  is  a 

Public  Trust.’’  To  be  conscious  of  duty  well  performed  is  with  him 
the  highest  of  rewards,  and  it  must  be  said  of  him  that  whether  as 
a private  citizen  or  a public  official  his  distinguishing  characteristics 
are  his  unswerving  integrity  and  his  indomitable  persistence  along 
right  lines.  In  every  public  office  he  has  ever  held  he  has  risen  to  the 
highest  expectations  of  the  people  and  has  always  placed  their  interests 
above  personal  or  selfish  aggrandizement.  He  is  endowed  with  a 
high  order  of  ability,  yet  is  unassuming;  he  is  original,  yet  conservative; 
he  is  a rare  executive,  yet  not  in  the  least  arbitrary.  A man  of 
splendid  business  ability,  he  manages  the  large- affairs  of  the  Treas- 
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urer’s  Office  with  consummate  ease,  and  no  citizen  of  Ohio  can  call  at 
his  office  and  find  him  too  busy  to  be  courteous.  He  is  a living  proof 
of  the  statement  that  a really  big  man  does  not  need  to  fence  himself 
in.  This  gentlemanly  quality  has  made  more  friends  for  Mr. 
Creamer  than  he  may  be  aware  of,  for  his  affability  gives  men  an  op- 
portunity to  catch  glimpses  of  the  mind  of  the  man,  which  always 
redounds  to  his  advantage.  He  is  an  ideal  official — a man  capable 
of  filling  with  honor  any  position  in  the  state  or  nation. 

David  Staley  Creamer  was  born  on  a farm  in  Mead  Town- 
ship, Belmont  County,  Ohio,  September  3,  1858.  His  first  political 
office  was  that  of  Clerk  of  Mead  Township,  to  which  he  was  elected 
in  1886.  In  1892  he  was  elected  Recorder  of  Belmont  County, 
when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  St.  Clairsville,  the  county  seat,  and 
became  prominent  in  every  movement  calculated  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  city.  After  serving  his  term  as  County  Recorder  he 
was  a member  of  the  city  council  for  two  terms.  Also,  he  was  three 
times  elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Belmont 
County  Agricultural  Society.  He  was  for  a time  half  owner  of  the 
St.  Clairsville  Gazette,  one  of  the  oldest  papers  in  Eastern  Ohio, 
having  been  founded  in  1812.  From  the  time  he  left  the  office  of 
County  Recorder  until  he  became  State  Fire  Marshal  he  was  engaged 
in  the  Fire  Insurance  and  real  estate  business. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  Mr.  Creamer  by  his  admirable  hand- 
ling of  the  Treasury  Department  made  the  state  Democratic.  In 
1908  only  the  Governor  and  Treasurer  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
won  out  and  both  by  very  modest  majorities.  From  1908  to  1910 
the  only  remarkable  state  history  was  made  by  Mr.  Creamer  in  the 
Treasurer’s  Office  and  in  1910  the  whole  Democratic  ticket  was  elect- 
ed. There  can  be  no  question  that  the  high  efficiency  of  his  office 
stimulated  other  departments  to  make  the  best  possible  showing  and 
in  1912  the  Democratic  majorities  were  enormous,  but  this  was  partly 
owing  to  the  split  in  the  Republican  Party,  caused  by  the  Presidential 
aspirations  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  name  of  David  Staley 
Creamer  should  always  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  Democrats 
of  Ohio  because  of  the  dignity  and  reputation  for  honesty  which  he 
has  given  the  office  of  State  Treasurer.  The  splendid  stand  which 
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he  took  when  he  assumed  office  should  be  more  intimately  known  to 
the  public  than  it  is.  Not  only  had  he  to  fight  the  Republicans  but 
favored  institutions,  yet  it  must  be  stated  that  during  his  second  cam- 
paign banks  of  the  state  were  mostly  with  him,  having  come  to  realize 
that  by  his  management  of  the  State  Treasury  he  was  setting  a salutary 
example  to  every  institution  intrusted  with  public  or  private  funds. 
When  first  elected  he  gave  a surety  bond  of  $600,000  and  paid  for 
it  himself  so  that  no  one  might  attempt  to  direct  his  official  conduct. 
This  bond  he  paid  for  three  years  in  succession  before  being  reim- 
bursed by  the  state  and  it  cost  him  one-fourth  of  his  salary  to  pay  the 
premium.  During  his  term  of  office  Mr.  Creamer  handled  more  than 
$23,000,000  of  public  money  and  received  not  a cent  of  benefit  from 
the  office  outside  his  salary. 

Attorney-General  Timothy  S.  Hogan. — The  land  of 
O’Connell  and  Burke  has  given  generously  to  America,  and 
there  is  no  state  in  the  Union  that  has  not  had  its  great  Hiber- 
nian lawyer;  Ohio  has  had  her  John  McSweeney  and  has  her  Timothy 
S.  Hogan. 

Attorney-General  Hogan’s  parents  were  Patrick  and  Margaret 
Hogan,  both  of  whom  were  born  near  the  witching  waters  of  the 
lakes  of  Killarney.  They  came  to  the  United  States  in  1852  and 
settled  in  Chillicothe,  but  later  moved  to  Washington  Township, 
Jackson  County,  where  Timothy  Sylvester  Hogan,  their  fourth  child 
was  born  in  1864.  The  father  died  in  1894,  and  the  mother  in 
1897. 

Timothy  S.  Hogan  was  an  ambitious  as  well  as  a studious  youth 
and  he  graduated  from  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  in  1891, 
with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  For  fourteen  years  he  taught 
school  and  for  eight  years  of  that  time  was  superintendent  of  the 
schools  at  Wellston,  Ohio.  While  teaching  he  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1894. 

When  he  took  up  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  he  was 
speedily  recognized  as  one  of  the  few  lawyers  who  are  to  be  found 
in  every  state  enjoying  the  distinction  of  being  in  a class  by  themselves. 
General  Hogan  has  few,  if  any  superiors  as  a trial  lawyer,  and  he 
has  tried  cases  in  more  counties  of  the  state  than  any  lawyer  of  his 
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age.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  is  so  fair  in  his  presentation  of 
a case  that  the  court’s  “summing  up,*’  is  perforce  a repetition  of  his 
argument.  He  has  practiced  not  only  in  Ohio,  but  in  southern  In- 
diana, West  Virginia  and  western  Pennsylvania,  and  he  practices 
in  both  the  State  and  Federal  courts.  Judges  in  both  the  state  and 
national  courts  have  often  congratulated  him  in  the  presence  of  juries, 
after  the  verdicts  were  rendered,  upon  his  manner  of  conducting  his 
cases.  With  an  intellect  as  clear  and  bright  as  a shining  sabre,  he  is 
still  very  human,  and  neither  the  gain  nor  the  glory  of  victory  can  cause 
him  to  hold  the  scales  of  Justice  unevenly. 

Mr.  Hogan’s  politics  and  his  political  career  are  well  known. 
His  services  to  the  Democratic  Party,  both  as  a committee  worker, 
and  as  an  orator,  were  such  that  in  1908  he  was  nominated  as  his 
party’s  candidate  for  Attorney-General  of  the  state.  He  had  op- 
posed to  him  Ulysses  Grant  Denman,  and  failed  of  election,  Gover- 
nor Harmon  and  Treasurer  Creamer  being  the  only  successful  candi- 
dates on  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  1910  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention again  nominated  him  and  again  his  opponent  was  Mr.  Denman, 
very  much  the  strongest  man  on  his  ticket,  but  in  this  contest  Mr. 
Hogan  was  elected. 

Since  taking  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  office  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Hogan  has  shown  his  real  calibre  and  quality.  Perplex- 
ing questions,  questions  of  great  importance  and  painful  duties  have 
presented  themselves  to  him,  and  through  all  he  has  proved  brilliantly 
capable  in  his  legal  capacity  and  manfully  true  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duty.  One  question  which  arose  in  the  winter  of  1911  is  worthy 
of  especial  mention,  not  only  because  it  has  become  a notable  incident 
in  state  history,  but  because  it  illustrated  the  remarkable  powers  of 
Attorney-General  as  an  advocate.  That  question  was  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Legislature  of  1911.  Mr.  Hogan  expressed  his 
opinion  that  it  was  constitutional.  The  matter,  however,  was  carried 
into  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  idea  was  very  prevalent  that  this 
Legislature  was  not  regular.  The  Attorney-General  not  only  sustained 
his  views  of  the  case  in  unanswerable  arguments,  but  taking  the 
arguments  of  the  other  side,  with  incomparable  logic  showed  that 
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they  led  to  the  same  conclusion  as  his  own.  The  court  decided  in 
his  favor. 

The  deplorable  graft  cases  that  have  left  an  unexpungible  stain 
upon  the  Seventy-ninth  Legislature  called  for  an  honest  and  fearless 
Attorney-General,  and  neither  political  nor  personal  friendships  in- 
fluenced General  Hogan  in  his  prosecution  of  such  cases;  in  fact,  he 
promptly  set  about  clearing  all  offenders  out  of  the  State  House,  ir- 
respective of  political  creeds. 

His  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  office  has  attracted  atten- 
tion all  over  the  state  and  even  beyond  its  borders.  Men  realize  and 
rejoice  in  the  fact  that  Ohio  has  a really  great  lawyer  in  the  Attorney- 
General’s  office,  and  as  a consequence,  he  was  reelected  in  November, 
1 9 1 2,  by  a plurality  of  1 5 1 ,849. 

Attorney  General  Hogan  has  played  a large  part  in  the  success- 
ful efforts  which  have  been  put  forth  by  the  state  administration  to  put 
the  Smith  One  Per  Cent  law  into  effect. 

This  law,  as  is  well  known,  was,  when  it  was  passed,  an  entirely 
new  thing  in  Ohio.  While  it  was  carefully  drawn,  the  legislature 
which  passed  it  could  not  foresee  every  difficulty  which  would  lie  in  the 
way  of  applying  it  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  government  under 
the  laws  in  force.  Therefore,  all  of  these  laws  were  left  as  they  are 
without  amendment.  Consequently,  the  effect  of  the  Smith  law  upon 
each  one  of  these  old  laws  became  a question  of  construction.  There 
were  dozens  of  these  questions  and  it  was  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  state  that  they  be  properly  ansv/ered,  and  answered 
uniformly  in  the  different  counties. 

Mr.  Hogan,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  was  called  upon  to 
take  the  lead  in  deciding  all  these  difficult  questions.  By  the  expend- 
iture of  a great  deal  of  labor  he  has  in  each  case  worked  out  a solu- 
tion which  preserves  the  spirit  of  the  Smith  law  and  at  the  same  time 
permits  the  business  of  government  to  go  on  with  the  least  possible 
confusion  due  to  the  change  in  the  law.  The  value  of  the  services 
he  has  rendered  in  this  particular  alone  to  the  people  of  the  state, 
and  particularly  to  the  officers  of  the  various  counties,  is  inestimable. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  the 
law  providing  for  state  aid  to  weak  school  districts.  It  was  feared 
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by  many  that  the  Smith  law  was  so  inconsistent  with  that  law  as  to 
repeal  it  entirely.  The  consequence  of  such  a conclusion  may  be  bet- 
ter imagined  than  described.  Many  rural  school  distncts  in  the  state 
would  have  been  virtually  obliged  to  close  their  schools  without  state 
aid  and  under  the  strict  limitations  of  the  Smith  law.  The  question 
as  to  the  effect  of  these  laws  came  to  Mr.  Hogan  in  the  due  course  of 
official  business  and  after  a careful  consideration  of  the  puzzling  ques- 
tions involved  he  worked  out  a construction  of  the  law  which  has  been 
adopted  by  all  concerned  without  question,  and  under  which  the  Smith 
law  is  given  full  effect,  and  the  benefits  of  the  state  aid  law  are  still  af- 
forded to  the  school  distncts  which  stand  in  need  of  such  aid.  Vir- 
tually, therefore,  Mr.  Hogan  saved  the  rural  common  schools  of  the 
state  by  this  decision. 

Attorney-General  Hogan  is  built  on  liberal  lines  in  stature,  heart 
and  brain.  His  masterful  mental  power  is  ever  delicately  applied  and 
loses  nothing,  but  rather  gains  in  force  through  his  gentility  of  speech 
and  manner.  His  ever  evident  candor  and  pleasing  address  compel 
men  to  him  and  he  is  constant  in  his  friendship  and  loyal  to  his  friends. 
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The  Harmon  Regime — An  Honest  Administration — The  One  Per 
Cent  Tax  Law — Creation  of  Public  Service  Commission — The 
Workman’s  Compensation  Law — Suspension  of  Favoritism  and 
Respect  for  Civil  Service — Benefits  to  Democracy — A Wise 
Chief  Executive — The  Baltimore  Convention. 

The  success  which  the  Democratic  Party  gained  in  Ohio  in 
1908  and  the  prestige  which  it  has  since  attained  were  due  primarily 
and  ultimately  to  Governor  Harmon.  His  election  in  1908  was  a 
statewide  recognition  of  his  character  and  ability,  only  one  other  can- 
didate on  the  Democratic  ticket  being  elected.  During  his  first  term 
he  not  only  fulfilled  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  supporters, 
but  gave  an  administration  that  attracted  unbounded  admiration  and 
confidence  and,  as  a consequence,  in  the  election  in  1910  he  increased 
his  first  majority  of  19,000  to  more  than  100,000,  swept  the  state  and 
carried  the  entire  Democratic  ticket  to  success  with  him. 

His  regime  not  only  exalted  his  name  in  Ohio,  but  made  him 
known  throughout  the  United  States  as  a truly  great  Governor,  and 
as  the  year  of  1912  approached  eyes  were  turned  toward  him  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  recognizing  in  him  perhaps  the  fittest  if  not  the 
most  likely  man  that  could  be  nominated  by  the  Democratic  Party 
for  the  Presidency.  The  history  of  his  regime  as  well  as  a sketch  of 
his  life  up  to  the  Spring  of  1912  appeared  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Editorial  Review  from  the  pen  of  Robert  M.  Dittey,  and  that 
article  is  such  a fair  and  modest  review  of  the  Governor  and  his  suc- 
cessful administrations  that  it  is  embodied  here. 

“If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  possesses,  in  a pre-eminent 
degree,  those  prime  essential  qualifications — fitness  and  availability — 
Governor  Judson  Harmon  of  Ohio  should  be  selected  by  the  Demo- 
crats as  their  candidate  for  President.  Others  may  be  equally  fit, 
none  is  as  available. 
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“Blest  with  a strong  body  and  a sound  constitution,  he  has  been 
able  to  perform  the  arduous  labors  and  assume  the  heavy  responsi- 
bilities which  have  fallen  to  him  during  a long  and  active  career, 
without  drawing  upon  his  reserve  forces,  and  in  consequence  he  pos- 
sesses the  activity  and  strength,  mental  and  physical,  common  to  men 
twenty  years  his  junior.  In  him  we  find  the  ripened  judgment  of 
the  man  of  sixty-five  combined  with  the  vigor  and  energy  of  the  man 
of  forty-five. 

“His  career  may  be  briefly  sketched  as  follows:  The  son  of 

a Baptist  minister  and  born  at  Newton,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio, 
February  3,  1846,  after  working  his  way  through  Denison  University 
and  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  elected  a Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  of  Hamilton  County,  but  on  a contest  was  unseated  by  a Re- 
publican State  Senate.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  a Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati.  Being  reelected  in  1883,  he  re- 
signed in  1887  to  become  a member  of  a firm  which  succeeded  that 
of  ex-Governor  George  Hoadly.  Recognized  as  a profound  lawyer, 
he  quickly  built  up  a large  practice  and  has  for  many  years  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  profession  in  his  home  city  of  Cincinnati  and  in  the  State 
of  Ohio.  During  his  long  and  distinguished  career  as  a lawyer  he 
never  accepted  employment  from  a corporation  in  a case  against  the 
people. 

“Chosen  by  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1895  as  a member  of  his  cabinet, 
Governor  Harmon  measured  up  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence  and 
ability  established  by  his  many  brilliant  predecessors  in  the  office  of 
Attorney  General.  It  fell  to  him  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law,  then  but  recently  passed  by  Congress  in  an  effort 
to  restrain  and  prevent  illegal  combinations;  this  he  successfully  ac- 
complished in  the  trans-Missouri  freight  cases  and  the  proceedings 
against  the  Addystone  Pipe  Company  et  al.  Through  his  efforts  in 
these  cases  that  law  was  firmly  established  and  made  an  efficient  agency 
to  control  illegal  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade. 

“Later  he  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  F.  N.  Judson,  of  St.  Louis, 
by  President  Roosevelt  to  inquire  into  alleged  violations  of  an  injunc- 
tion suit  against  the  practice  of  rebating  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
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Company  in  favor  of  the  Colorado  Fuel,  Coal  & Iron  Company,  one 
of  the  most  offensive  trusts  in  the  country.  The  late  Paul  Morton, 
who  was  at  that  time  a member  of  President  Roosevelt’s  cabinet,  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  traffic  department  of  the  railroad  during  the 
period  when  it  was  charged  rebates  had  been  made.  These  gentle- 
men found  that  the  injunction  had  been  violated  and  that  rebates 
amounting  to  more  than  a million  dollars  had  been  allowed  within  a 
period  of  two  years,  and  that  both  in  law  and  fact  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  traffic  department  were  responsible,  and  recommended 
that  a rule  be  taken  requiring  those  officers  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  be  punished  for  contempt  for  violation  of  the  order  of  the 
injunction.  It  was  in  that  report  Governor  Harmon  gave  expression 
to  that  now  celebrated  epigram  ‘Guilt  is  always  personal,*  adding 
that  ‘so  long  as  officials  can  hide  behind  their  corporations  no  remedy 
can  be  effective.  When  the  government  searches  out  the  guilty  men 
and  makes  corporate  wrong-doing  mean  personal  punishment  and 
dishonor  the  laws  will  be  obeyed.’  President  Roosevelt,  after  much 
shilly-shallying,  delay  and  insistence  that  proceedings  should  be  in- 
stituted against  the  corporation  only  and  not  against  any  of  its  officers, 
finally  flatly  refused  to  allow  any  other  course  to  be  taken.  Because 
both  considered  that  such  a course  would  be  mere  mockery  of  justice, 
they  resigned  and  a subservient  judge  having  been  selected,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt’s friend  was  whitewashed. 

“As  receiver  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  and  Pere 
Marquette  Railroads,  he  so  successfully  managed  these  properties 
that  he  was  able  to  restore  them  to  their  stockholders  without  the  loss 
of  a single  dollar  to  any  one.  Previously,  as  Receiver  of  the  Balti- 
more & Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad,  he  had  reorganized  that  property 
and  when  he  transferred  it  to  the  stockholders  there  was  no  loss  sus- 
tained by  them  or  by  any  creditor  or  employee. 

“Chosen  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio 
in  1908,  he  was  elected  by  a majority  of  over  19,000,  although  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft,  the  Republican  candidate  for  President,  carried  the 
state  by  a plurality  slightly  under  70,000.  All  the  other  candidates 
on  the  Democratic  state  ticket,  with  the  exception  of  the  candidate  for 
State  Treasurer,  were  defeated  at  that  election.  Renominated  in 
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1910,  Governor  Harmon  was  elected  by  a majority  of  100,377,  car- 
rying through  with  him  the  entire  state  ticket,  sixteen  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen, a majority  in  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the 
entire  Democratic  ticket  in  many  counties  in  which  no  Democratic 
county  officer  had  been  elected  in  a quarter  of  a century  or  more. 

“Governor  Harmon  has  always  been  a consistent  advocate  of 
the  doctrine  that  in  the  partition  of  powers  between  the  state  and 
nation  the  Federal  Government  should  not  be  allowed  to  break  or 
even  stretch  the  limit  set  to  its  activities,  but  that  the  people  of  each 
state  should  be  left  free  to  work  out  and  conduct  for  themselves  a 
commonwealth  according  to  their  own  conceptions,  with  only  such 
interference  upon  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  as  may  be 
necessary  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  nation  and  the  inhabitants  of 
other  states.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  Governors  of  the  states, 
at  their  annual  conference  in  1911,  selected  Governor  Harmon  as 
the  head  of  a committee  of  three  of  their  number  to  point  out  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  certain  instances  wherein  it  is 
thought  the  Federal  Government  has  encroached  upon  the  rights  of 
the  states,  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Briefs  have  been 
prepared  by  that  committee  of  Governors  and  will  be  submitted  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  certain  proceedings  now  pending 
before  it. 

“For  more  than  fifteen  years  prior  to  the  year  of  1905,  the  af- 
fairs of  the  state  had  been  exclusively  and  continuously  under  the  con- 
trol of  Republican  officials.  In  that  year  the  dissatisfaction  which 
had  been  growing  among  the  people  about  the  manner  in  which  their 
affairs  were  being  conducted  became  so  great  that  it  resulted  in  the 
election  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor.  Unfortunately 
for  the  people  of  the  state.  Governor  Pattison  lived  but  a short  time  after 
his  inauguration,  and  the  control  of  state  affairs  again  reverted  to  Re- 
publican officials.  The  State  Senate,  however,  through  a combination 
of  Democrats  and  Independents,  was  able  to  institute  some  in- 
vestigations of  state  and  city  affairs,  but  before  any  substantial  progress 
had  been  made  their  proceedings  were  halted  by  the  courts.  Enough, 
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however,  was  disclosed  to  show  that  there  had  been  grafting  in  the 
State  Treasurer’s  office  and  among  public  officials  in  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

“In  1908  the  people  were  again  resolved  to  place  a man  at  the 
head  of  their  affairs  who  would  not  only  give  them  a business  ad- 
ministration, but  would  put  a stop  to  stealing  by  public  officials.  Be- 
lieving as  he  does,  that  the  betrayal  of  public  confidence  is  the  worst 
of  all  offenses,  and  that  men  who  are  unwilling  or  afraid  to  act  when 
something  should  be  done  are  unlit  for  public  service.  Governor  Har- 
mon at  once  took  off  his  coat.  He  immediately  called  upon  the 
General  Assembly  to  enact  a number  of  reform  measures  which  the 
people  had  been  demanding  for  years,  and  kept  insisting  upon  the  same 
in  special  messages  sent  from  time  to  time  to  that  body.  Both  branches 
of  the  General  Assembly  being  controlled  by  the  Republicans,  his 
demands  were  practically  ignored  and  his  messages  given  scant  con- 
sideration, the  Senate,  in  one  instance,  laying  his  message  on  the  table 
as  an  intentional  act  of  discourtesy.  But  even  a body  as  hostile  as 
that  General  Assembly,  was  unable  to  entirely  ignore  his  demands 
for  just  legislation,  and  did  enact  a few  measures  formulated  by  him, 
but  in  such  emasculated  form  that  the  Governor  was  compelled  to  veto 
some,  and  those  which  became  laws  were  ineffective.  At  the  same 
time  he  pursued,  with  his  characteristic  energy  and  persistence,  in- 
vestigations into  the  conduct  of  state  affairs,  disclosing  grafting  in 
many  public  offices  of  the  state.  At  his  instance  proceedings  were 
instituted  and  large  sums  have  been  recovered  and  paid  into 
the  state  treasury  and  a number  of  criminal  indictments  were  found 
against  individuals,  some  of  whom  are  at  present  serving  their  sen- 
tences in  the  penitentiary. 

“It  was  in  this  hostile  field  and  in  this  malignant  atmosphere 
that  Governor  Harmon  was  compelled  to  plant  the  seeds  of  the  re- 
forms which  have  been  accomplished  during  the  past  two  years.  After 
he  was  renominated  he  went  before  the  people  and  plead  with  them 
if  they  believed  in  him,  approved  of  his  course,  and  favored  reforms 
he  had  sought  to  bring  about,  to  not  only  reelect  him  but  to  elect 
all  his  associates  on  the  state  ticket  and  give  him  a Democratic  legis- 
lature. This  they  did.  At  once  insidious  influences  were  brought 
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to  bear  upon  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  it  was  but 
a short  time  until  these  influences  were  able  to  organize  that  body, 
more  particularly  the  upper  branch  of  it,  against  some  of  the  measures 
he  insisted  should  be  enacted  in  the  public  interest. 

“For  many  years  there  had  been  whisperings  of  bribery  and 
corruption  in  the  Ohio  legislature,  and  when  these  were  heard  again 
an  investigation  was  begun  resulting  in  the  indictment  of  a number 
of  the  members  and  one  officer  of  that  General  Assembly.  So  clear 
and  convincing  was  the  proof  of  corruption  that  some  of  the  indicted 
pleaded  guilty,  one  officer  and  several  members  of  the  Assembly 
have  been  convicted  and  are  now  in  the  state  prison,  and  preparations 
are  being  made  for  the  speedy  trial  of  the  others  under  indictment. 
As  bribe  givers  are  indifferent  to  party  affiliations  and  as  bribe  takers 
are  not  restricted  to  any  one  party,  the  dragnet  caught  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  This  shocked  the  political  sense  of  some  of  the 
Democratic  politicians  of  the  state.  After  the  explosion  caused  by 
these  exposures,  which  came  near  the  close  of  the  session,  most  of  the 
measures  demanded  by  the  Governor  were  quickly  enacted  into  laws. 

“It  is  impossible  within  a short  space  to  even  mention  all  the 
progressive  legislation  of  Governor  Harmon’s  administration,  and  only 
brief  reference  can  be  made  to  the  more  important.  Two  of  these 
relate  to  taxation ; one,  an  act  centralizing  in  the  hands  of  a State  Com- 
mission the  assessment  of  real  property,  bank  shares  and  the  property 
of  public  service  corporations;  the  other,  an  act  limiting  the  rate  of 
taxes  that  may  be  levied  in  any  taxing  district  in  the  state  to  ten  mills 
exclusive  of  levies  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  purposes  and  such 
additional  taxes  as  may  be  voted  by  the  people,  the  total  of  all  levies, 
including  the  latter,  being  limited  to  fifteen  mills  in  a taxing  district. 
These  two  measures  have  been  in  actual  operation  for  about  one  year 
and  under  them  the  burden  of  taxes  has  already  been  so  equalized 
that  the  farmers  and  landowners  throughout  the  state  generally  are 
paying  less  taxes  and  the  big  corporations  paying  more.  The  Tax 
Commission  act  confers  upon  that  Commission  greater  power  than  is 
conferred  upon  any  similar  body  in  any  state — greater  in  fact, 
in  most  respects,  than  the  powers  conferred  on  all  the  Tax  Commissions 
of  other  states  combined. 
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“Another  important  measure  was  the  act  creating  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  and  placing  under  its  control  and  supervision 
all  public  service  corporations  of  the  state,  with  power  to  regulate 
their  charges,  the  character  of  the  service,  and  the  issuance  of  their 
stocks  and  bonds. 

“Governor  Harmon  was  instrumental  in  having  passed  a Work- 
man’s Compensation  law,  the  constitutionality  of  which  has  recently 
been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  under  which  the  workmen 
injured  in  an  industrial  accident  can  be  speedily  compensated  without 
resort  to  courts  and  with  no  taint  of  charity  or  poor  relief.  This  act 
is  of  a wider  scope  and  more  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  than  any 
similar  legislation  heretofore  adopted  by  any  state  or  European  country. 

“A  Salary  Loan  act  was  passed,  which  protects  the  borrower  of 
small  sums  of  money  upon  the  security  of  his  wage  earnings  against 
extortionate  interest  charges.  Acts  providing  for  the  election  of  the 
judiciary  upon  non-partisan  ballots,  the  Oregon  plan  for  the  direct 
nomination  and  election  of  the  United  States  Senators,  a Central  Board 
for  the  control  and  government  of  state  institutions  (which  in  the  first 
year  of  operation,  saved  the  state  more  than  half  a million  dollars, 
besides  vastly  improved  methods  of  management,)  an  act,  providing 
for  a Constitutional  Convention  to  amend  the  present  Constitution 
of  the  state  and  for  the  election  of  its  members  upon  non-partisan 
ballots,  a measure  requiring  that  agriculture  shall  be  taught  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  state,  outside  of  cities;  an  act,  establishing 
a Woman’s  Reformatory;  an  act  limiting  the  working  hours  of  women 
to  fifty-four  hours  a week  and  nine  hours  a day;  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  for  cities;  and  a Corrupt  Practice  act.  These  are  but 
a few  of  the  more  important  of  the  many  progressive  measures  Gov- 
ernor Harmon  has  been  instrumental  in  having  placed  upon  the  statute 
books  of  the  state  during  his  three  years*  incumbency  in  the  Governor’s 
office. 

“Governor  Harmon  has  made  Ohio  a better  state  to  live  in. 
Never  before  has  the  power  of  example  been  so  potently  demonstrated. 
When  he  went  into  office  there  was  graft,  large  and  small,  in  nearly 
every  state  department.  It  took  one  form  and  another,  from  the 
big  thief  who  juggled  the  public  moneys  to  the  employee  who  paid  more 
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for  supplies  than  they  were  worth  and  pocketed  the  excess  as  a commis- 
sion, on  down  to  the  man  who  padded  his  expense  account  and  to  the 
petty  pincher  of  pennies  who  trafficked  in  junk  in  the  basement  of  the 
state  house. 

“In  nearly  every  county  in  the  state  a condition  of  near-scandal 
obtained  through  presents  given  to  officials — money  and  other  valu- 
ables— for  throwing  the  county’s  business  to  favored  supply  houses. 
In  almost  every  city  there  was  small  trafficking  with  favored  dealers. 
Today  this  condition  no  longer  exists.  The  supply  house  that  was 
accused  of  doing  the  greater  part  of  the  business  of  corrupting  officials 
has  been  forced  to  reform  its  methods  and  change  its  name,  while 
its  former  head  only  a few  days  ago  appeared  in  court  and  pleaded 
guilty  to  a form  of  bribery  for  which  he  had  been  indicted. 

“The  influence  of  Governor  Harmon  has  permeated  every  lo- 
cality of  the  state.  There  is  less  thievery,  there  is  more  wholesome 
conformity  to  the  law  and  better  public  service  in  every  county  and 
in  every  city.  In  the  state  departments  the  Democrats  whom  Gov- 
ernor Harmon  carried  through  to  election,  when  he  swept  the  state 
in  1910,  have  so  conducted  their  offices  as  to  meet  the  commendation 
of  the  whole  people. 

“So  far-reaching  has  been  the  administration  of  Governor  Har- 
mon in  the  state  that  at  the  municipal  elections  last  fall  the  four  big 
cities  elected  Democratic  Mayors,  and  more  Democratic  Mayors  were 
elected  in  the  smaller  cities  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
On  the  basis  of  these  municipal  elections  Governor  Harmon  could  have 
carried  the  state  last  year  by  200,000  majority  instead  of  the  100,000 
he  received  the  year  before,  showing  that  as  his  administration  grows 
older  he  grows  stronger  with  the  voters. 

“Governor  Harmon  is  the  one  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent who  is  certain  to  carry  Ohio.  He  is  one  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didate who  can  carry  both  Ohio  and  Indiana.  His  strength  in  New 
York,  whether  Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Roosevelt  be  the  candidate,  is  con- 
ceded. By  carrying  New  York,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  together  with  the 
Southern  states,  he  can  be  elected.  No  other  candidate  is  so  pecu- 
liarly available  for  this  necessary  performance  as  Judson  Harmon. 
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“The  circle  illumined  by  the  spotlight  is  so  small  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  all  the  candidates  on  the  Democratic  side  to  get  within 
it,  consequently  only  glinting  rays  reach  some  of  them.  If  it  were 
possible,  in  a campaign  for  the  nomination,  to  turn  the  full  light  on 
each  candidate  it  must  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  Governor 
Harmon  would  be  conceded  at  once  to  be  not  only  the  most  available 
but  clearly  the  only  logical  candidate. 

“Through  his  tax  reforms  he  has  reduced  the  poor  man’s  taxes. 
Who,  in  the  history  of  all  the  Union,  has  done  as  much?  The  benefi- 
cence of  this  platform  or  that  has  been  expounded  by  campaign  ora- 
tors, policies  of  state  have  been  debated  by  demagogues,  promises  have 
been  made  by  politicians,  and  the  voters  have  been  cajoled  by  candi- 
dates, while  all  the  time  the  taxes  of  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  day 
borer,  and  the  small  home  owner  have  been  constantly  climbing  up- 
ward. It  was  not  until  the  present  Democratic  administration  began 
making  history  in  this  state  that  practical  progressive  measures  for  the 
equalization  of  the  tax  burden  were  made  effective.  This  is  the  Ohio 
idea  of  Democratic  progression. 

“Harmon  has  reduced  the  poor  man’s  taxes!  What  a theme! 
What  a splendid  foundation  upon  which  to  rear  the  superstructure 
of  a successful  campaign!  For  a campaign  to  be  successful  it  must 
have  in  the  forefront  a man  who  has  done  something  upon  which 
argument  may  hang.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  a candidate  who  has  said 
„ too  many  things,  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  question  and  sometimes 
on  the  other  and  not  infrequently  on  both  within  a brief  space  of  time, 
but  the  people  are  not  to  be  satisfied  with  mere  words  of  mouth;  they 
can  no  longer  be  fooled  with  promises.  They  refuse  to  be  longer 
cheated  with  patent  nostrums  liberally  labeled  as  cure-alls  guaranteed 
to  make  the  rich  man  poor  and  the  poor  man  rich.  There  has  been 
things.  It  is  altogether  too  easy  to  find  a candidate  who  has  said 
too  much  talk  and  too  little  action  and  the  public  is  awake  to  that  fact. 

“Constant  soaring  in  the  rarified  air  of  mysticism  has  made  the 
plain  citizen  dizzy  and  faint  of  heart.  In  the  next  campaign  he  is 
not  going  to  inquire  what  the  candidate  has  said  but  he  is  going  to  insist 
upon  knowing  what  he  has  done.  In  these  circumstances  does  any 
citizen  of  this  nation  rise  to  a level  above  Judson  Harmon;  can  it  be 
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said  of  any  other  with  greater  truth  than  it  can  be  said  of  him,  that 
he  reduced  the  poor  man’s  taxes;  that  he  leveled  the  burden  of  gov- 
ernment for  rich  and  poor  alike ; that  he  provided  in  the  grandest  piece 
of  legislation  ever  enacted  anywhere,  for  the  insurance  of  workingmen 
against  loss  by  accident;  that  he  drove  the  thieves  out  of  the  treasury; 
that  as  receiver  for  a state  administration  bankrupt  in  finance  and 
nearly  so  in  morals,  he  put  the  government  on  its  feet  in  a business- 
like way,  just  as  he  did  the  railroads  for  which  he  was  receiver? 
Of  what  candidate  with  greater  truth  can  it  be  said  than  of  Judson 
Harmon  that  in  this  state  the  farmers  and  small  home  owners  are  pay- 
ing less  taxes  than  they  paid  before  without  impairing  the  public  ser- 
vice in  any  county? 

“Agricultural  papers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  teem  with  refer- 
ences to  the  great  work  done  for  the  farmers  of  the  state  of  Ohio  by 
Governor  Harmon  and  his  associates,  and  many  of  these  publications, 
though  entirely  non-partisan  in  their  character,  openly  advocate  his 
nomination  for  President. 

“Reflecting  directly  upon  his  availability  is  the  fact  that  he  will 
sweep  the  rural  districts.  Favored  as  he  is  by  the  business  sense 
of  the  country,  backed  as  he  is  by  the  farmers  and  the  small  home 
owners,  who  know  of  his  achievements  in  Ohio  as  a lifter  of  burdens 
and  a champion  of  justice  and  equality,  Governor  Harmon  would  be 
as  certain  of  election  as  election  day  is  to  come.  Others  have  elements 
of  strength  but  none  have  more  such  elements.  What  Judson  Harmon 
has  said  indicates  the  safe  and  prudent  mentality  he  possesses,  but  what 
he  has  done  is  a platform  in  itself.” 

Governor  Harmon  made  one  of  the  wisest  chief  executives  that 
has  ever  presided  over  any  state  in  the  Union.  Not  only  was  his  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  dictated  by  the  highest  motives  of  states- 
manship and  honor,  but  it  can  safely  be  said  that  not  even  an  error 
of  judgment  could  be  charged  to  him  during  the  whole  four  years 
of  his  administration.  He  made  enemies  in  his  own  party,  it  is  true, 
but  he  made  them  by  his  loyalty  to  the  reform  ideas  and  through  being 
too  big  a man  to  allow  any  one  to  order  the  least  of  the  affairs  of  his 
office. 
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While  the  action  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  has  become  history, . 
and  another  man  was  selected  as  the  Democratic  Standard  Bearer, 
these  facts  are  set  down  in  justice  to  Governor  Harmon,  to  show  his 
strength,  his  record  and  his  availability  as  a presidential  candidate. 

No  better  exposition  of  the  Governor  as  a man  and  an  executive  can 
be  presented  than  his  availability  for  the  highest  office  in  the  nation 
and  the  recognition  of  that  availability  all  over  the  United  States. 
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The  Harmon  Regime  (continued) — The  Year  1912 — The  Fourth 
Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  Ohio — -The  Democratic 
State  Convention — Nomination  of  James  M.  Cox  for  Governor — 
Governor  Harmon  a Candidate  for  the  Presidency — The  Re- 
publican State  Convention  of  1912 — The  Campaign  of  1912 — 
Vote  on  Constitutional  Amendments — James  M.  Cox  Elected 
Governor  of  Ohio  and  Woodrow  Wilson  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  most  remarkable  event  of  the  year  1912,  or  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  up  to  date,  or  perhaps  in  the  whole  history  of  Ohio,  was  the 
revolution  of  September  3rd.  It  was  a revolution  without  rebellion 
or  war,  but  no  insurrection  of  any  people  in  the  world,  no  revolution 
accomplished  by  force  or  by  suasion,  has  ever  attained  so  much  since 
the  English  barons  forced  King  John  to  sign  Magna  Charta.  By 
their  vote  on  the  Constitutional  Amendments  the  people  of  Ohio  took 
all  legislation  into  their  own  hands. 

The  fourth  Constitutional  Convention  in  Ohio  was  called  by  an 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1910  which  passed  the  Green  Bill 
submitting  to  the  people  the  question  of  holding  the  convention.  The 
people  voted  upon  that  proposition  in  November,  1910,  and  decided 
in  its  favor  by  a vote  of  693,263  for  the  proposed  convention,  and  only 
67,718  against  it.  The  delegates  were  elected  in  November,  1911, 
each  county  being  entitled  to  the  same  representation  as  it  had  in  the 
Legislature.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  delegates  were  elected  and 
the  salary  of  the  delegates  was  fixed  at  one  thousand  dollars  a year. 
The  convention  met  at  Columbus,  January  9,  1912.  Herbert  S. 
Bigelow  was  chosen  President  of  the  convention  and  C.  B.  Galbreath 
secretary. 

The  progressive  spirit  which  led  to  the  call  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1912  and  which  dictated  the  radical  changes  made  by 
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that  convention  in  the  Constitution  of  1851  also  led  to  a political 
upheaval  in  the  nation.  Ohio  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  stage 
upon  which  was  played  the  first  act  of  the  political  drama  about  to  be 
presented  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  When  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  in  session  it  invited  several  eminent  men  to 
deliver  addresses  before  it.  Among  those  men  was  ex-President 
Roosevelt  who,  in  his  address  to  the  convention,  advocated  progres- 
sive ideas  with  safety  brakes.  While  in  Ohio  at  that  time  he  gave 
the  first  clear  intimation  of  his  intention  to  be  a candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  That  intention  being 
frustrated  at  the  National  Republican  Convention,  he  formed  the 
Progressive  Party,  which  nominated  him  for  the  Presidency. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Toledo,  June  3,  1912, 
with  Col.  George  S.  Long  of  Miami  County  temporary  chairman, 
George  B.  Christian,  Jr.,  of  Marion,  temporary  secretary  and  James 
A.  Devine  of  Cleveland,  sergeant-at-arms.  The  temporary  organiza- 
tion was  made  permanent  by  a unanimous  vote. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  E.  W.  Hanley,  chairman 
of  the  State  Central  Committee,  who  made  a speech  pleading  for  har- 
mony among  the  Democrats  of  Ohio.  He  was  followed  by  Brand 
Whitlock,  mayor  of  Toledo,  who  welcomed  the  delegates  to  his  city 
and  entertained  them  with  a eulogy  of  the  achievements  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Temporary  Chairman  Long  delivered  the  keynote 
speech  which  aroused  much  enthusiasm  for  Governor  Harmon. 

The  two  absorbing  questions  at  the  convention  were  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  right  man  for  Governor  and  the  unit  rule.  Several 
names  were  freely  talked  of  for  the  Governorship,  but  there  was  an 
overwhelming  sentiment  in  favor  of  Congressman  James  M.  Cox. 
Congressman  William  G.  Sharp  of  Elyria,  had  been  considered  a can- 
didate and  was  much  talked  of  at  the  convention,  although  he  had 
definitely  withdrawn  from  the  contest.  Oliver  H.  Hughes  of  High- 
land County,  also  had  a following  and  James  A.  Rice  of  Canton, 
who  had  made  a strong  bid  for  the  nomination  at  other  conventions, 
was  a champion  of  Hiram  "W.  Peck  of  Cincinnati. 

The  unit  rule  caused  some  annoyance,  not  only  at  the  convention, 
but  among  prominent  Democrats  of  the  state.  United  States  Senator 
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Atlee  Pomerene  was  at  first  the  choice  of  the  Harmon  forces  for  chair- 
man of  the  convention,  but  he  came  with  instructions  from  the  Stark 
County  Convention  to  vote  against  the  unit  rule  if  it  should  be  pre- 
sented at  the  State  Convention.  The  dilemma  in  which  Senator 
Pomerene  consequently  found  himself  led  the  committee  on  permanent 
organization  to  change  its  intention  of  making  him  the  permanent 
chairman. 

E.  H.  Moore,  who  led  the  Harmon  forces  with  great  ability, 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  unit  rule.  Harvey  C.  Garber  and  William 
W.  Durbin,  backed  up  by  Samuel  J.  Vining  and  Congressman  Sharp, 
led  the  fight  against  unit  rule.  Throughout  Harmon’s  entire  regime 
Durbin  and  Garber  had  been  his  foes  and  now,  that  he  would  be  the 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President  at  the  ap- 
proaching National  Convention,  they  wished  to  defeat  the  unit  rule 
so  that  he  would  not  receive  the  support  of  a united  delegation  from 
Ohio  in  the  National  Convention.  This  they  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing and  Governor  Harmon  never  received  the  full  vote  of  Ohio 
at  the  Baltimore  convention,  notwithstanding  the  many  ballots  taken. 

The  thorough  clearing  out  and  cleaning  up  that  had  been  car- 
ried on  under  Governor  Harmon’s  administration  gave  the  convention 
an  excellent  basis  for  its  platform,  and  it  was  progressive  in  every 
way,  appealing  to  advanced  thinkers.  It  was  to  be  especially  rec- 
ommended for  its  approval  of  the  plan  to  supplant  the  present  prison 
system  with  one  more  in  accord  with  modern  thought,  making  the 
regeneration  of  the  prisoners  the  principal  aim  of  the  state. 

James  M.  Cox  of  Dayton  was  nominated  for  Governor  and  Hugh 
L.  Nichols  of  Clermont  County  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  Nomi- 
nations for  other  state  officers  were  as  follows: 

For  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  H.  Graves  of  Ottawa;  Treasurer 
of  State,  John  P.  Brennan  of  Champaign;  Auditor  of  State,  A.  V. 
Donahey  of  Tuscarawas;  Attorney-General,  Timothy  S.  Hogan  of 
Jackson;  Members  Board  of  Public  Works,  William  Samse  of  Henry 
and  Tobias  Schott  of  Stark;  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Sylvanus 
E.  Strode  of  Crawford;  State  School  Commissioner,  Frank  W.  Miller 
of  Montgomery;  Judges  of  Supreme  Court  (long  term),  Oscar  W. 
Newman  of  Scioto  and  William  E.  Scofield  of  Marion;  Judge  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  (short  term),  J.  Foster  Wilkin  of  Tuscarawas;  Clerk 
of  Supreme  Court,  Frank  E.  McKean  of  Cuyahoga;  Congressman-at- 
large,  Robert  M.  Crosser  of  Cuyahoga;  for  Presidential  Electors-at- 
large,  Sherman  McBride  of  Allen,  John  McSweeney  of  Wayne  and 
E.  B.  Schneider  of  Muskingum. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  June 
3,  but  owing  to  the  differences  and  disputes  between  the  Roosevelt 
and  Taft  adherents  it  seemed  inadvisable  to  go  ahead  and  complete 
the  ticket,  and  the  convention  adjourned  until  July  2nd.  On  that  date 
it  re-convened  in  Convention  Hall,  Columbus.  There-were  not  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  accredited  delegates  in  their  seats  when  the  con- 
vention was  called  to  order.  As  in  the  fruitless  session  of  the  con- 
vention Senator  Burton  led  the  Taft  forces,  while  Walter  F.  Brown 
seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Roosevelt  adherents,  although  he  was 
chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee  for  the  regular  Republican 
Party.  He  finally  went  over  to  the  Progressive  Party. 

The  convention  nominated  Judge  E.  B.  Dillon  of  Columbus,  for 
Governor,  who  subsequently  withdrew  because  he  could  not  have  the 
support  of  the  undivided  Republican  Party  of  the  state.  After  a 
delay  of  several  weeks  Gen.  Robert  B.  Brown  of  Zanesville,  was 
nominated  for  Governor  upon  the  Republican  ticket.  The  complete 
ticket  was  as  follows: 

For  Lieutenant-Governor,  Beecher  W.  Waltmire;  Secretary  of 
State,  Thomas  L.  Lewis;  Auditor  of  State,  Edward  M.  Fullington; 
Treasurer  of  State,  Rudy  W.  Archer;  Attorney-General,  Freeman  T. 
Eagleson;  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  John  W.  Zeller;  Mem- 
bers of  Board  of  Public  Works,  William  H.  Meinhardt  and  Charles 
H.  Geidel;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Thomas  J.  Edwards;  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  T.  D.  Calvert;  Congressman-at-large, 
Lawrence  K.  Langdon. 

The  Progressive  Party  in  Ohio  held  its  state  convention  in  Me- 
morial Hall,  Columbus,  September  4,  1912.  A characteristic  of  the 
convention  was  that  it  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  young  men. 
The  following  ticket  was  nominated : 

For  Governor,  Arthur  L.  Garford  of  Lorain;  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, L.  J.  Tabor  of  Belmont;  Secretary  of  State,  John  L.  Sullivan  of 
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Columbiana;  Auditor  of  State,  Charles  L.  Allen  of  Marion;  Treasurer 
of  State,  William  Kirtley,  Jr.,  of  Defiance;  Attorney-General,  Rob- 
ert R.  Nevin  of  Montgomery;  Congressman-at-large,  Randolph  W. 
Walton  of  Franklin;  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  E.  E.  Baker  of 
Athens;  Judges  of  Supreme  Court  (long  term),  E.  E.  Erskine  of 
Jefferson  and  R.  M.  Wanamaker  of  Summit;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court, 
Charles  T.  Bromley  of  Hamilton. 

The  campaign  of  1912  both  in  state  and  nation  was  characterized 
by  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  Democrats  and  the  strife  between 
the  Republicans  and  their  late  associates,  the  Progressives.  This 
strife  not  only  effected  changes  on  the  state  ticket,  but  disrupted  the 
nominations  of  the  Republican  Party  down  to  its  county  officials. 
There  was  a desire  on  the  part  of  some  Republican  nominees  to  get 
their  names  on  both  the  Bull  Moose  and  Republican  tickets,  and  this 
the  Republican  managers  resented.  The  consequence  was  that  not  a 
few  candidates  were  repudiated  by  the  Republican  organization,  and 
their  places  filled  with  men  who  were  undoubted  Taft  supporters. 

At  the  election  in  November  the  Democrats  carried  Ohio  by 
tremendous  pluralities.  The  vote  for  Governor  stood:  James  M. 

Cox,  439,323;  Gen.  Robert  B.  Brown,  272,500;  Arthur  L.  Garford, 
217,903;  C.  E.  Ruthenberg,  (Socialist),  87,709;  Daniel  A.  Poling, 
(Prohibitionist),  16,607;  John  Kircher,  (Socialist  Labor),  2,689. 
Cox’s  plurality  was  166,823.  Lieutenant-Governor  Nichols  had  a 
plurality  of  149,521  ; Secretary  of  State  Graves  had  148,315;  State 
Treasurer  Brennan,  133,255;  Attorney-General  Hogan,  151,849; 
Auditor  of  State  Donahey,  129,093.  There  were  thirteen  candi- 
dates for  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  long  term,  two  to  be  elected. 
R.  M.  Wanamaker  of  Akron  and  Oscar  W.  Newman  of  Portsmouth 
were  the  successful  candidates.  Judge  Wanamaker  was  the  Progres- 
sive candidate  and  was  the  only  candidate  not  a Democrat  elected 
in  November,  1912.  J.  Foster  Wilkin  was  elected  Judge  for  the 
short  term  in  a field  of  five  candidates  with  a total  vote  of  232,224. 
Congressman-at-large  Robert  M.  Crosser  was  elected  by  a plurality  of 
125,956.  The  Socialists  fell  below  90,000  votes  in  the  state  on  their 
best  candidates  while  no  one  on  the  Prohibition  ticket  reached  as  high 
as  1 7,000  votes. 
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Hon.  JAMES  M.  Cox  was  born  at  Jacksonburg,  Butler  County, 
Ohio,  March  31,  1869.  The  son  of  a farmer,  his  first  schooling  was 
obtained  in  the  country  school,  after  which  he  attended  the  Middle- 
town  High  School.  He  left  the  farm  to  learn  the  printer’s  trade  but 
became  a school  teacher  for  a time,  and  then  a reporter.  He  displayed 
remarkable  ability  as  a news  writer,  which  the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  observing,  Mr.  Cox  became  a member  of  the  staff  of  that 
famous  paper.  While  connected  with  the  Enquirer  he  received  the 
appointment  of  private  secretary  to  Paul  J.  Sorg  and  acted  in  that 
capacity  until  1 898  when  he  purchased  the  Dayton  Daily  News.  He 
remodeled  and  rebuilt  the  paper,  making  it  one  of  the  most  progressive, 
substantial  and  influential  publications  in  Ohio.  The  home  of  the 
Daily  News  is  one  of  the  attractive  buildings  in  the  beautiful  city  of 
Dayton.  In  1905  Mr.  Cox  purchased  the  Springfield  Daily  News 
and  has  made  it  the  leading  newspaper  of  Clark  County. 

Until  1908  Mr.  Cox  was  best  known  as  an  able  and  successful 
newspaper  proprietor  and  editor.  He  had  always  been  affiliated  with 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  as  a writer  and  worker  had  laid  the  party 
under  many  obligations  which  he  did  not  count  as  such,  being  a sincere 
advocate  of  the  principles  of  Democracy.  In  1908  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  and  within  a month  after  taking 
his  seat  began  to  attract  national  attention.  Within  three  weeks  after 
being  sworn  into  office  he  delivered  a speech  upon  the  tariff  which 
attracted  much  notice.  Throughout  the  entire  Congress  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  all  legislation  and  participated  in  many  of  the 
debates,  so  that  he  received  the  recognition  of  being  one  of  the  strong 
men  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House.  One  of  his  notable  acts 
was  bringing  about  a thorough  reorganization  and  improvement  in  the 
Government  Homes  for  aged  veterans.  He  also  favored  increased 
pensions  for  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  fought  strenuously  for 
the  measure.  His  work  in  behalf  of  old  soldiers  was  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  inmates  of  the  Soldiers’  Home  in  Dayton,  who,  although 
they  were  mostly  Republicans,  without  doubt  helped  to  swell  his 
majority  in  1910.  Every  member  of  every  Soldiers’  Home  in  the 
United  States  is  enjoying  better  fare  than  he  would  be  were  it  not  for 
Governor  Cox.  He  succeeded  in  having  a resolution  passed  in  Con- 
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gress  calling  upon  the  President  for  a detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  up  to  date — information  which  was  previously 
lacking,  and  is  so  yet,  but  must  now  be  forthcoming  in  response  to  this 
resolution.  Speaker  Champ  Clark  selected  him  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriation  Committee,  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees in  Congress.  Altogether  Mr.  Cox  played  a far  more  promi- 
nent part  in  the  National  House  and  received  more  favorable  recogni- 
tion than  is  usually  accorded  to  young  members.  He  even  took  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee.  It  was  under  his  direction  that  the  United 
States  Government  undertook  to  develop  the  water  power  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  Government  use.  The  Government  already 
owned  the  water  power  but,  instead  of  using  it,  was  paying  large  sums 
of  money  to  a private  corporation  for  heat  and  light.  Under  the 
new  provision  the  Government  will  produce  its  own  heat  and  light. 
He  was  reelected  to  Congress  in  1910  by  a much  larger  majority  than 
in  1908. 

When  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  began  to  look  for  their  strongest 
candidate  to  succeed  Governor  Harmon,  James  M.  Cox  loomed  large. 
Other  able  men  were  discussed  but  the  popular  voice  was  so  clamorous 
for  Mr.  Cox  that  all  other  aspirants  gradually  retired  from  the  field. 
He  was  nominated  at  the  Toledo  Convention  in  June,  1912,  after 
which  he  stumped  the  state,  and  on  November  5th  was  elected  by  the 
largest  plurality  ever  given  to  a Governor  in  Ohio.  It  was  a cam- 
paign saturated  with  the  progressive  idea  and  Governor  Cox  had  always 
been  a Progressive  in  everything.  He  was,  unquestionably,  the  man 
of  the  hour.  He  arrived  along  with  the  great  progressive  movement, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  its  ablest  advocate.  Their  votes 
proved  that.  His  majority  over  the  Progressive  candidate  for  Governor 
was  222,000 — a majority  exceeding  by  5,000  the  total  vote  polled  by 
the  Progressive  candidate.  He  defeated  the  Republican  nominee  by 
166,823,  in  a presidential  year;  a Democratic  triumph  unbelievable  in 
Ohio  prior  to  1912. 

A non-partisan  ticket  for  judges  was  first  used  in  Ohio  at  this 
election  and  its  effect  was  clearly  shown  in  the  large  vote  given  the 
Socialistic  judicial  candidates  who  polled  nearly  100,000  votes,  re- 
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ceiving  from  6,000  to  1 0,000  more  than  was  polled  by  candidates  for 
state  officers  on  the  Socialistic  ticket.  In  the  Presidential  election 
Wilson  received  a popular  vote  of  6,156,748,  Roosevelt,  about  3,- 
930,000,  Taft  about  3,380,000  and  Debs  (Socialist)  about  675,000. 
Reverting  to  the  Constitutional  Convention : 

On  September  3,  1912,  the  people  voted  on  the  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution  as  proposed  by  the  Fourth  Constitutional  Convention 
of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Following  is  the  report  of  the  Secretary  and 
Auditor  of  State  on  the  canvass  of  that  vote. 

In  the  matter  of  the  canvass  of  votes  cast  at  the  Special  Election 
held  September  3rd,  A.  D.  1912: 

Pursuant  to  a resolution  of  the  Fourth  Constitutional  Convention 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  passed  June  1st,  1912,  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Auditor  of  State,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  of  the  State 

of  Ohio,  and  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  did  on  the 

day  of  September,  A.  D.  1912,  open  and  canvass  the  returns  of  the 
abstracts  of  the  Special  Election  held  September  3rd,  1912,  the  same 
being  the  vote  cast  for  and  against  the  several  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  did  ascertain  that  each 
of  the  several  proposed  amendments  to  the  said  Constitution  received 
the  following  number  of  votes  Yes  and  the  following  number  of 
votes  No: 

1.  Reform  in  Civil  Jury  System:  Yes,  345,686;  No,  203,953. 

2.  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment:  Yes,  258,706;  No,  303,246. 

3.  Depositions  by  State  and  Comment  on  Failure  of  Accused  to 
Testify  in  Criminal  Cases:  Yes,  291,717;  No,  227,547. 

4.  Suits  against  the  State:  Yes,  306,764;  No,  216,634. 

5.  Damages  for  Wrongful  Death:  Yes,  355,605;  No,  195,216. 

6.  Initiative  and  Referendum:  Yes,  312,592;  No,  231,312. 

7.  Investigations  by  Each  House  of  General  Assembly:  Yes,  348,- 
779;  No,  175,337. 

8.  Limiting  Veto  Power  of  Governor:  Yes,  282,412;  No,  254,- 
186. 

9.  Mechanics’  and  Builders’  Liens:  Yes,  278,582;  No,  242,385. 

10.  Welfare  of  Employees:  Yes,  353,588;  No,  189,728. 

11.  Workmen’s  Compensation:  Yes,  321,558;  No,  21  1,772. 
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12.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources:  Yes,  318,192;  No,  191,- 
893. 

13.  Eight  Hour  Day  on  Public  Work:  Yes,  333,307;  No,  232,- 
898. 

14.  Removal  of  Officials:  Yes,  347,333;  No.  185,986. 

15.  Regulating  Expert  Testimony  in  Criminal  Trials:  Yes,  336,- 
987;  No,  185,458. 

16.  Registering  and  Warranting  Land  Titles:  Yes,  346,373;  No, 

185,458. 

17.  Abolishing  Prison  Contract  Labor:  Yes,  333,034;  No,  215,- 
208. 

18.  Limiting  Power  of  General  Assembly  in  Extra  Sessions:  Yes, 
319,100;  No,  192,130. 

19.  Change  in  Judicial  System:  Yes,  264,922;  No.  244,375. 

20.  Judge  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Each  County:  Yes,  301,- 
891;  No,  223,287. 

21.  Abolition  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Certain  Cities:  Yes,  264,- 
832;  No,  252,936. 

22.  Contempt  Proceedings  and  Injunctions:  Yes,  240,896;  No, 
257,302. 

23.  Woman  s Suffrage:  Yes,  249,420;  No,  336,875. 

24.  Omitting  word  “White”:  Yes,  242,735;  No,  265,693. 

25.  Use  of  Voting  Machines:  Yes,  242,342;  No,  288,652. 

26.  Primary  Elections:  Yes,  349,801;  No,  183,112. 

27.  Organization  of  Boards  of  Education:  Yes,  298,460;  No, 
213,337. 

28.  Creating  the  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
Replace  State  School  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools:  Yes, 
256,615;  No,  251,946. 

29.  To  Extend  State  Bond  Limit  to  Fifty  Million  Dollars  for  Inter- 
County  Wagon  Roads:  Yes,  272,564;  No,  274,582. 

30.  Regulating  Insurance:  Yes,  321,388;  No,  196,628. 

31.  Abolishing  Board  of  Public  Works:  Yes,  296,635;  No,  214,- 
829. 
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32.  Taxation  of  State  and  Municipal  Bonds,  Inheritances,  Incomes, 
Franchises  and  Production  of  Minerals:  Yes,  269,039;  No, 
249,864. 

33.  Regulation  of  Corporations  and  Sale  of  Personal  Property: 
Yes,  300,466;  No,  212,704. 

34.  Double  Liability  of  Bank  Stockholders  and  Inspection  of  Pri- 
vate Banks:  Yes,  377,272;  No,  156,688. 

35.  Regulation  State  Printing:  Yes,  319,612;  No,  192,378. 

36.  Eligibility  of  Women  to  Certain  Offices:  Yes,  261,806;  No, 
.284,370. 

37.  Civil  Service:  Yes,  306,767;  No,  204,580. 

38.  Out-Door  Advertising:  Yes,  261,361  ; No,  262,440. 

39.  Methods  of  Submitting  Amendments  to  the  Constitution:  Yes, 
271,827;  No,  246,687. 

40.  Municipal  Home  Rule:  Yes,  301,861  ; No,  215,120. 

41.  Schedule  of  Amendments:  Yes,  275,062;  No,  213,979. 

For  license  to  traffic  in  Intoxicating  Liquors:  273,361. 

Against  License  to  traffic  in  Intoxicating  Liquors:  188,825. 
And  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Auditor  of  State,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 

State,  on  the day  of  September,  1912,  from  said  canvass  did 

ascertain  and  declare  that  proposed  Amendments,  numbered  and 
titled  as  follows: — 

1.  Reform  in  Civil  Jury  System. 

3.  Depositions  by  State  and  Comment  on  Failure  of  Accused  to 
Testify  in  Criminal  Cases. 

4.  Suits  against  the  State. 

5.  Damage  for  Wrongful  Death. 

6.  Initiative  and  Referendum. 

7.  Investigations  by  Each  House  of  General  Assembly. 

8.  Limiting  Veto  Power  of  Governor. 

9.  Mechanics’  and  Builders’  Liens. 

10.  Welfare  of  Employees. 

11.  Workmen’s  Compensation. 

12.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. 


. 
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13.  Eight  Hour  Day  on  Public  Work. 

14.  Removal  of  Officials. 

15.  Regulating  Expert  Testimony  in  Criminal  Trials. 

16.  Registering  and  Warranting  Land  Titles. 

1 7.  Abolishing  Prison  Contract  Labor. 

18.  Limiting  Power  of  General  Assembly  in  Extra  Sessions. 

19.  Change  in  Judicial  System. 

20.  Judge  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Each  County. 

21.  Abolition  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Certain  Cities. 

26.  Primary  Elections. 

27.  Organiztion  of  Boards  of  Education. 

28.  Creating  the  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
Replace  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools. 

30.  Regulating  Insurance. 

31.  Abolishing  Board  of  Public  Works. 

32.  Taxation  of  State  and  Municipal  Bonds,  Inheritances,  Incomes, 
Franchises  and  Production  of  Minerals. 

33.  Regulation  of  Corporations  and  Sale  of  Personal  Property. 

34.  Double  Liability  of  Bank  Stockholders  and  Inspection  of  Pri- 
vate Banks. 

35.  Regulating  State  Printing. 

37.  Civil  Service. 

39.  Methods  of  Submitting  Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

40.  Municipal  Home  Rule. 

41.  Schedule  of  Amendments. 

For  License  to  Traffic  in  Intoxicating  Liquors,  each  having  re- 
ceived a majority  of  the  votes  cast  upon  the  same  was  declared  carried. 

And  that  proposed  Amendments,  numbered  and  titled  as  follows : 
2.  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment. 

22.  Contempt  Proceedings  and  Injunctions. 

23.  Woman’s  Suffrage. 

24.  Omitting  Word  “White.” 

25.  Use  of  Voting  Machines. 
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29.  To  Extend  State  Bond  Limit  to  Fifty  Million  Dollars  for  Inter- 

County  Wagon  Roads. 

36.  Eligibility  of  Women  to  Certain  Offices. 

38.  Out-Door  Advertising, 

having  failed  to  receive  a majority  of  the  votes  cast  upon  the  same  was 
declared  defeated. 

The  Governor  then  issued  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 

In  pursuance  of  the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  law,  I hereby  de- 
clare the  results  of  the  election  held  September  third,  in  the  year  Anno 
Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve,  for  the  approval  or 
rejection  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
proposed  and  submitted  by  the  Convention  called  for  that  purpose 
under  the  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  entitled  “An  Act  Relative 
to  the  manner  of  submitting  the  question  ‘Shall  there  be  a convention 
to  revise,  alter  or  amend  the  constitution’  to  the  electors  of  the  state,” 
passed  April  twenty-sixth,  in  the  year  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ten,  and  “An  Act  To  Provide  for  the  election  to  and  as- 
sembling of  a convention  to  revise,  alter  or  amend  the  constitution  of 
the  state  of  Ohio,”  approved  June  sixth,  in  the  year  Anno  Domini  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven. 

According  to  the  abstracts  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  electors  of  the 
state  for  the  approval  or  rejection  of  said  several  amendments,  as  duly 
opened  and  canvassed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Auditor  of  State 
in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  as  provided  in  the  schedule  adopted 
by  said  Convention  on  June  first  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  each  of  the  following  amendments  so  proposed  and 
submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  state,  designated  by  their  proper  titles 
and  section  numbers  and  also  by  their  approved  descriptive  titles,  has 
been  adopted  by  a majority  of  those  voting  thereon: 

Number  1.  Reform  in  Civil  Jury  System. 

Number  3.  Depositions  by  State  and  Comment  on  Failure  of  Ac- 
cused to  Testify  in  Criminal  Cases. 

Number  4.  Suits  against  the  State. 
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Number  5. 
Number  6. 
Number  7. 
Number  8. 
Number  9. 
Number  10. 
Number  1 1 . 
Number  12. 
Number  13. 
Number  14. 
Number  15. 
Number  1 6. 
Number  1 7. 
Number  18. 

Number  19. 
Number  20. 
Number  21. 
Number  26. 
Number  27. 
Number  28. 

Number  30. 
Number  31. 
Number  32. 

Number  33. 

Number  34. 

Number  35. 
Number  37. 


Damage  for  Wrongful  Death. 

Initiative  and  Referendum. 

Investigations  by  Each  House  of  General  Assembly. 
Limiting  Veto  Power  of  Governor. 

Mechanics*  and  Builders’  Liens. 

Welfare  of  Employees. 

Workmen’s  Compensation. 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. 

Eight  Hour  Day  on  Public  Work. 

Removal  of  Officials. 

Regulating  Expert  Testimony  in  Criminal  Trials. 
Registering  and  Warranting  Land  Titles. 

Abolishing  Prison  Contract  Labor. 

Limiting  Power  of  General  Assembly  in  Extra  Ses- 
sions. 

Changes  in  Judicial  System. 

Judge  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Each  County. 
Abolition  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Certain  Cities. 
Primary  Elections. 

Organization  of  Boards  of  Education. 

Creating  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  Replace  State  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools. 

Regulating  Insurance. 

Abolishing  Board  of  Public  Works. 

Taxation  of  State  and  Municipal  Bonds,  Inheritances, 
Incomes,  Franchises  and  Production  of  Minerals. 
Regulation  of  Corporations  and  Sale  of  Personal  Prop- 
erty. 

Double  Liability  of  Bank  Stockholders  and  Inspection 
of  Private  Banks. 

Regulating  State  Printing. 

Civil  Service. 
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Number  39.  Methods  of  Submitting  Amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Number  40.  Municipal  Home  Rule. 

Number  41.  Schedule  of  Amendments. 

And  the  Amendment  for  License  to.  traffic  in  Intoxi- 
cating Liquors. 


Each  of  the  following  amendments  so  proposed  and  submitted 
to  the  electors  of  the  State,  designated  by  their  proper  titles  and 
section  numbers  and  also  by  their  approved  descriptive  titles,  has  not 
been  adopted  by  a majority  of  those  voting  thereon: 

Number  2.  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment. 

Number  22.  Contempt  Proceedings  and  Injunctions. 

Number  23.  Woman’s  Suffrage. 

Number  24.  Omitting  the  word  “White.” 

Number  25.  Use  of  Voting  Machines. 

Number  29.  To  extend  State  Bond  Limit  to  Fifty  Million  Dollars 
for  Inter-County  Wagon  Roads. 

Number  36.  Eligibility  of  Women  to  Certain  Offices. 

Number  38.  Out-Door  Advertising. 


I.  therefore,  do  hereby  declare  that  said  several  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  Ohio,  adopted  as  aforesaid,  have  become  parts 
thereof,  to  take  effect  on  and  after  the  dates  therein  named. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  to  be  affixed,  at  Columbus,  this  eight- 
(SEAL)  eenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  Anno 

Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve, 
and  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  year 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States. 

Judson  Harmon. 

By  the  Governor, 

Charles  H.  Graves, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Following  is  the  Roster  of  the  Members  of  the  80th  General 
Assembly,  the  First  Legislature  under  the  New  Constitution  of  Ohio. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE 


Diet. 

Name 

Pol. 

Occupation  or 
Profession 

Louis  P.  Cook 

D 

Veterinarian. 

I 

Thomas  M.  Gregory 

D 

Attorney. 

Theodore  C.  Jung 

D 

Attorney. 

2-4 

John  E.  Holden 

D 

Pullman  conductor. 

3 

Michael  Cahill  

D 

Attorney. 

5-6 

M.  A.  Broadstone 

R 

Attorney. 

7 

J.  I.  Hudson 

D 

Civil  engineer. 

8 

M.  E.  Beman 

R 

Retired  banker. 

9-14 

J.  B.  Dollison 

D 

Editor. 

10 

Erastus  G.  Lloyd 

D 

Attorney. 

John  O.  Beckett 

D 

Merchant. 

11 

Chas.  T.  Gallagher 

R 

Physician. 

12 

I.  C.  Kiser 

D 

Physician. 

13-31 

R.  H.  Finefrock 

D 

Physician. 

15-16 

William  E.  Haas 

D 

Cigar  Manufacturer. 

17-28 

John  Cunningham 

D 

Farmer. 

18-19 

William  Green 

D 

Miner. 

20-22 

C.  J.  Howard 

R 

Attorney. 

Justin  A.  Moore 

R 

Attorney. 

21 

Jacob  J.  Wise 

R 

Merchant. 

23 

John  L.  McDermott 

R 

Merchant. 

24-26 

William  F.  Potting 

D 

Printer. 

William  A.  Weygandt 

D 

Editor. 

25 

Maurice  Bernstein 

D 

Attorney. 

Carl  D.  Friebolin 

D 

Attorney. 

W.  A.  Greenlund 

D 

Attorney. 

Vincent  Zmunt 

D 

Real  estate. 

E.  J.  Hopple 

D 

Attorney. 

27-29 

James  P.  Seward 

D 

Attorney. 

30 

Wm.  H.  Herner 

D 

Merchant. 

32 

Daniel  F.  Mooney 

D 

Attorney. 

33 

E.  F.  Wieser 

D 

Attorney. 

34 

F.  Hillenkamp 

D 

Retired. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


County 

Name 

Pol. 

Profession  or 
Occupation 

Adams 

J.  R.  B.  Kessler 

D 

Attorney. 

Allen 

R.  R.  Kennedy 

D 

Attorney. 

Ashland  

W.  M.  Brown 

D 

Farmer. 

. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


County 

Name 

Pol. 

Profession  or  Oc- 
cupation 

Ashtabula  

W.  S.  King 

D 

Physician. 

Athens 

E.  C.  Woodworth.  . . . 

R 

Editor. 

Auglaize 

Geo.  W.  Holl 

D 

Manufacturer. 

Belmont 

E.  N.  Boggs 

D 

Merchant. 

Belmont  . 

James  A.  Freeman.  . . . 

R 

Contractor. 

Rrovvn  

E.  B.  Stivers 

D 

Farmer  and  Lawyer. 

Butler  

Culbertson  J.  Smith.  . . . 

D 

Lawyer. 

Carroll 

Harry  R.  Kemerer.  . . . 

R 

Publisher. 

Champaign 

Chas.  D.  Conover 

R 

Farmer. 

Clark  . . 

W.  O.  Jackson 

R 

Locomotive  Eng’n’r. 

Clermont  

Earl  E.  Ertel 

D 

Broker. 

Clinton 

Oliver  J.  Thatcher .... 

R 

Teacher. 

Columbiana  

Percy  Tetlow  

R 

Miner. 

Columbiana  

Chas.  A.  White 

R 

Carpenter. 

Coshocton  

D.  M.  Criswell 

D 

Physician. 

Crawford 

M.  G.  Nungesser 

D 

Farmer  and  Teacher. 

Cuyahoga  

Lawrence  Brennan 

D 

Retired. 

Cuyahoga  

Geo.  F.  Doster 

D 

Contractor  & Builder 

Cuyahoga  

Herman  Fellinger 

D 

Mgr.  Insurance  Co. 

Cuyahoga  

Frank  J.  Kilrain 

D 

Attorney. 

Cuyahoga  

Jos.  Lustig  

D 

Attorney. 

Cuyahoga  

Don  P.  Mills 

D 

Attorney. 

Cuyahoga  

Bernard  Orlikowski  . . . 

D 

Paving  Contractor. 

Cuyahoga  

Henry  L.  Schaefer.  . . . 

D 

Insurance. 

Cuyahoga  

Martin  L.  Sweeney.  . . . 

D 

Clerk. 

Cuyahoga  

Virgil  J.  Terrell 

D 

Attorney. 

Cuyahoga  

Harry  Vollmer  

D 

Machinist. 

Cuyahoga  

Michael  J.  Walsh.... 

D 

Farmer. 

Cuyahoga  

Stephen  M.  Young.  . . . 

D 

Attorney. 

Darke  

C.  Appenzeller,  Jr.  . . . 

D 

Farmer  and  Contr. 

Defiance 

Robt.  B.  Cameron.  . . . 

D 

Physician. 

Delaware  

G.  M.  Plumb 

R 

Teacher. 

Erie 

Cyrus  P.  Winters 

D 

Attorney. 

Fairfield 

Geo.  M.  Morris 

D 

Supt.  Schools. 

Fayette  

C.  A.  Reid  (1) 

R 

Attorney. 

Franklin 

James  T.  Carroll 

D 

Publisher. 

Franklin 

Louis  R.  Siebert 

D 

Cigar  Maker. 

Franklin 

Chas.  A.  Orrison 

D 

Automobile  Dept. 

Franklin 

John  R.  King 

R 

Attorney. 

Franklin 

Rich.  R.  Reynolds  (7) 

R 

Carpenter. 

Fulton  

Frank  H.  Reighard.  . . . 

R 

Retired. 

Gallia  

Chas.  H.  M’Cormick(l) 

R 

Farmer. 

Geauga  

W.  R.  Davis 

Prog. 

Attorney. 
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County 


Name 


Pol. 


Profes*ion  or  Oc- 
cupation 


Greene 
Guernsey  . . 
Hamilton  . . 
Hamilton  . . 
Hamilton  . . 
Hamilton  . . 
Hamilton  . . 
Hamilton  . . 
Hamilton  . . 
Hamilton  . . 
Hamilton  . . 
Hamilton  . . 
Hancock  . . 
Hardin 
Harrison  . . . 
Henry 

Highland  . . 
Hocking  . . . 
Holmes  . . . 
Huron 
Jackson  . . , 
Jefferson  . . , 

Knox 

Lake  

Lawrence  . . 
Licking 
Logan 
Lorain 

Lucas 

Lucas 

Lucas 

Lucas 

Madison  . . , 

Mahoning  . , 

Mahoning  . , 

Marion 

Medina  . . . 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe  . . 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 


S.  C.  Anderson 

T.  A.  Bonnell 

Wm.  G.  Beatty 

Herbert  S.  Bigelow.  . . . 

Robert  Black 

J.  R.  Clark 

W.  H.  Schweikert 

John  C.  Hoffman 

Frank  H.  Reppert.  . . . 
Thornton  R.  Snyder.  . . 

Chas.  L.  Swain 

Louis  H.  Capelle 

Andrew  A.  Beyer.... 
Wm.  C.  McGuffey.  . . . 

L.  H.  Scott 

J.  H.  Lowry 

G.  G.  O.  Pence 

W.  H.  Acker 

M.  A.  Warnes 

C.  P.  Venus 

Frank  P.  Lambert.  . . . 
John  F.  Gilson 

N.  H.  Hunter 

J.  V.  Winans 

Alfred  Robinson 

W.  D.  Fulton 

Guy  Detrick  

S.  H.  Williams 

Lawrence  F.  Conway.  . 

Warren  J.  Duffey 

W.  T.  Colter 

James  Nye  

M.  J.  Jenkins 

John  G.  Cooper 

Oscar  E.  Diser 

Isaac  S.  Guthery 

F.  M.  Plank 

Louis  Horwitz 

G.  J.  C.  Wintermute.  . . 

Van  S.  Deaton 

G.  S.  Crawford 

O.  B.  Chapman 

E.  R.  Mueller 


R 

Farmer. 

R 

Attorney. 

D 

Who’sale  Cigar  Bus. 

D 

Minister. 

D 

Attorney. 

D 

Attorney. 

D 

Attorney. 

D 

Solicitor. 

D 

Attorney. 

D 

Attorney. 

D 

Attorney. 

R 

Attorney. 

D 

Farmer. 

D 

Farmer. 

R 

Retired. 

D 

Farmer. 

R 

Farmer. 

D 

Printer. 

D 

Farmer. 

D 

Insurance. 

D 

Carpenter. 

R 

School  Teacher. 

D 

Grain  Merchant. 

R 

Physician. 

R 

Druggist. 

D 

Attorney. 

D 

Teacher. 

R 

Attorney. 

D 

Attorney. 

D 

Attorney. 

Prog. 

Locomotive  Engr. 

Prog. 

Attorney. 

R 

Physician. 

R 

Locomotive  Engr. 

R 

Attorney. 

D 

Farmer. 

R 

Merchant. 

D 

Merchant. 

D 

Physician. 

R 

Physician. 

D 

Farmer. 

D 

Decorator. 

D 

Attorney. 
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County 

Name 

Pol. 

Profession  or  Oc- 
cupation 

V.  J.  Vonderheide 

D 

Attorney. 

Chas.  B.  Smith 

R 

Hardware  Dealer. 

Morrnw  

J.  Chas.  Criswell 

D 

Farmer. 

Frank  B.  Fell 

D 

Merchant. 

Noble 

Flomer  L.  Hastings.  . . . 

R 

Contractor. 

Ottawa  , 

Smith  L.  Welsh 

D 

Traveling  Salesman. 

Pan|ding  

Geo.  M.  Hoaglin 

D 

Professor. 

Perry  < 

Wm.  A.  Hite  T 

D 

Attorney. 

Pickaway 

Irvin  F.  Snyder 

D 

Attorney. 

Pike  

Geo.  Leist,  Jr 

D 

Hardware  Merchant. 

Portage  

J.  J.  Shanley,  Sr. 

D 

Telegraph  Operator. 

Pr^bjp  

Wm.  E.  Murphy 

D 

Farmer. 

Putnam  i 

John  Cowan  

D 

Insurance  Agent. 

Richland  

John  F.  Kramer 

D 

Attorney. 

Ross 

Bernard  H.  Kathe.  . . . 

D 

Farmer. 

Sandusky  

H.  N.  Donaldson 

D 

Dentist. 

5v*iotn 

Adam  Frick  

D 

Miller  and  Farmer. 

Spnpra  

R.  R.  Bour 

D 

Accountant. 

Shelby  

Martin  Quinlisk 

D 

Farmer. 

Stark  

Peter  J.  Collins 

D 

Attorney. 

Stark  

Walter  G.  Agler 

R 

Deputy  Clk.  Courts. 

Summit  

Ed.  H.  Bishop 

D 

Traveling  Salesman. 

Summit  

A.  Ross  Read 

D 

Editor. 

Trumbull  

W.  B.  Kilpatrick 

D 

Attorney. 

Tuscarawas  

Fred  Barthelmeh 

D 

Insurance. 

Union  

Chas.  D.  Brown 

R 

Farmer. 

Van  Wert 

Clark  M.  Foreman.  .... 

D 

Insurance  Agent. 

Vinton  

AV.  A.  Rhnlman 

D 

Locomotive  Engr. 

Warren  

T.  E.  Hoover 

R 

Farmer. 

Washington  

W.  M.  Dickson 

D 

Physician. 

Wayne 

Alton  H.  F.tlmg  

D 

Supt.  Schools. 

Williams  

AVilham  Rchne  

D 

Editor. 

Wood  

Frank  V/  Thomas 

D 

Publisher. 

Wyandot  

Samuel  J.  Black 

D 

Supt.  Water  Works. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 


The  New  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio  as  Amended  in  1912 

We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  grateful  to  Almighty 
God  for  our  freedom,  to  secure  its  blessings  and  promote  our  common 
welfare,  do  establish  this  constitution. 

Article  I. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS. 

Sec.  I.  All  men  are,  by  nature,  free  and  independent,  and  have 
certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  and 
defending  life  and  liberty,  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  prop- 
erty, and  seeking  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety. 

Sec.  2.  All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people.  Gov- 
ernment is  instituted  for  their  equal  protection  and  benefit,  and  they 
have  the  right  to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  the  same,  whenever  they  may 
deem  it  necessary;  and  no  special  privileges  or  immunities  shall  ever 
be  granted,  that  may  not  be  altered,  revoked,  or  repealed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Sec.  3.  The  people  have  the  right  to  assemble  together,  in 
a peaceable  manner,  to  consult  for  their  common  good;  to  instruct 
their  representatives;  and  to  petition  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
redress  of  grievances. 

Sec.  4.  The  people  have  the  right  to  bear  arms  for  their  de- 
fense and  security;  but  standing  armies,  in  time  of  peace,  are  danger- 
ous to  liberty,  and  shall  not  be  kept  up;  and  the  military  shall  be  in 
strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

Sec.  5.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  inviolate,  except 
that,  in  civil  cases,  laws  may  be  passed  to  authorize  the  rendering  of 
a verdict  by  the  concurrence  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  jury. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  no  slavery  in  this  state,  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  unless  for  the  punishment  of  crime. 
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Sec.  7.  All  men  have  a natural  and  indefeasible  right  to  wor- 
ship Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 
No  person  shall  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of 
worship,  or  maintain  any  form  of  worship,  against  his  consent;  and  no 
preference  shall  be  given,  by  law,  to  any  religious  society;  nor  shall 
any  interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience  be  permitted.  No  re- 
ligious test  shall  be  required,  as  a qualification  for  office,  nor  shall  any 
person  be  incompetent  to  be  a witness  on  account  of  his  religious  be- 
lief; but  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  dispense  with  oaths  and 
affirmations.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  however,  being  es- 
sential to  good  government,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  pass  suitable  laws  to  protect  every  religious  denomination  in 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  its  own  mode  of  public  worship,  and  to 
encourage  schools,  and  the  means  of  instruction. 

Sec.  8.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended,  unless  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safe- 
ty require  it. 

Sec.  9.  All  persons  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sureties, 
except  for  capital  offenses  where  the  proof  is  evident,  or  the  presump- 
tion great.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required;  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed;  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  inflicted. 

Sec.  10.  Except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  cases  arising  in  the 
army  and  navy,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  the  time  of 
war  or  public  danger,  and  cases  involving  offenses  for  which  the 
penalty  provided  is  less  than  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  no  per- 
son shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime, 
unless  on  presentment  or  indictment  of  a grand  jury;  and  the  number 
of  persons  necessary  to  constitute  such  grand  jury  and  the  member 
thereof  necessary  to  concur  in  finding  such  indictment  shall  be  de- 
termined by  law.  In  any  trial,  in  any  court,  the  party  accused  shall 
be  allowed  to  appear  and  defend  in  person  and  with  counsel;  to  de- 
mand the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  him,  and  to  have 
a copy  thereof;  to  meet  the  witness  face  to  face,  and  to  have  compul- 
sory process  to  procure  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  his  behalf,  and 
a speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  county  in  which  the 
offense  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed;  but  provision  may  be  made 
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by  law  for  the  taking  of  the  deposition  by  the  accused  of  the  state, 
to  be  used  for  or  against  the  accused,  of  any  witness  whose  attendance 
cannot  be  had  at  the  trial,  always  securing  to  the  accused  means  and 
the  opportunity  to  be  present  in  person  and  with  counsel  at  the  taking 
of  such  deposition,  and  to  examine  the  witness  face  to  face  as  fully 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  in  court.  No  person  shall  be  compelled, 
in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a witness  against  himself;  but  his  failure 
to  testify  may  be  considered  by  the  court  and  jury  and  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  comment  by  counsel.  No  person  shall  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  for  the  same  offense. 

Sec.  1 1 . Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  publish 
his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  the 
right;  and  no  law  shall  be  passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  liberty  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  for  libel  the 
truth  may  be  given  in  evidence  to  the  jury,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to 
the  jury  that  the  matter  charged  as  libelous  is  true,  and  was  published 
with  good  motives,  and  for  justifiable  ends,  the  party  shall  be  acquitted. 

Sec.  12.  No  person  shall  be  transported  out  of  the  state,  for 
any  offense  committed  within  the  same;  and  no  conviction  shall  work 
corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture  of  estate. 

Sec.  13.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor  in  time  of  war,  ex- 
cept in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  14.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  possessions  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  shall  not  be  violated;  and  no  warrant  shall  issue,  but  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  person  and  things  to  be  seized. 

Sec.  15.  No  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt  in  any  civil 
action,  on  mesne  or  final  process,  unless  in  cases  of  fraud. 

Sec.  16.  All  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  person,  for  an 
injury  done  him  in  his  land,  goods,  person,  or  reputation,  shall  have 
remedy  by  due  course  of  law,  and  shall  have  justice  administered  with- 
out denial  or  delay.  Suits  may  be  brought  against  the  state,  in  such 
courts  and  in  such  manner,  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 
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Sec.  1 7.  No  hereditary  emoluments,  honors,  or  privileges,  shall 
ever  be  granted  or  conferred  by  this  state. 

Sec.  18.  No  power  of  suspending  laws  shall  ever  be  exer- 
cised, except  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  19.  Private  property  shall  ever  be  held  inviolate,  but 
subservient  to  the  public  welfare.  When  taken  in  time  of  war,  or 
other  public  exigency,  imperatively  requiring  its  immediate  seizure  or 
for  the  purpose  of  making  or  repairing  roads,  which  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  without  charge,  a compensation  shall  be  made  to  the 
owner,  in  money,  and  in  all  other  cases,  where  private  property  shall 
be  taken  for  public  use,  a compensation  therefor  shall  first  be  made 
in  money,  or  first  secured  by  a deposit  of  money,  and  such  compen- 
sation shall  be  assessed  by  a jury,  without  deduction  for  benefits  to 
any  property  of  the  owner. 

Sec.  19a.  The  amount  of  damages  recoverable  by  civil  action 
in  the  courts  for  death  caused  by  the  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  default 
of  another,  shall  not  be  limited  by  law. 

Sec.  20.  This  enumeration  of  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to 
impair  or  deny  others  retained  by  the  people ; and  all  powers,  not  herein 
delegated,  remain  with  the  people. 

Article  II. 

LEGISLATIVE. 

Sec.  1.  The  legislative  power  of  the  state  shall  be  vested  in  a 
general  assembly  consisting  of  a senate  and  house  of  representatives 
but  the  people  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  to  propose  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  laws  and  amendments  to  the  constitution,  and  adopt 
or  reject  the  same  at  the  polls  on  a referendum  vote  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. They  also  reserve  the  power  to  adopt  or  reject  any  law,  sec- 
tion of  any  law  or  any  item  in  any  law  appropriating  money  passed  by 
the  general  assembly,  except  as  hereinafter  provided;  and  independ- 
ent of  the  general  assembly  to  propose  amendments  to  the  constitution 
and  to  adopt  or  reject  the  same  at  the  polls.  The  limitations  ex- 
pressed in  the  constitution,  on  the  power  of  the  general  assembly  to 
enact  laws,  shall  be  deemed  limitations  on  the  power  of  the  people 
to  enact  laws. 
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SEC.  la.  The  first  aforestated  power  reserved  by  the  people 
is  designated  the  initiative,  and  the  signatures  of  ten  per  centum  of  the 
electors  shall  be  required  upon  a petition  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution.  When  a petition  signed  by  the  aforesaid  required 
number  of  electors,  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  verified  as  herein  provided,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution, the  full  text  of  which  shall  have  been  set  forth  in  such  petition, 
the  secretary  of  state  shall  submit  for  the  approval  or  rejection  of  the 
electors  the  proposed  amendment,  in  a manner  hereinafter  provided, 
at  the  next  succeeding  regular  or  general  election  in  any  year  occurring 
subsequent  to  ninety  days  after  the  filing  of  such  petition.  The  initiative 
petitions,  above  described,  shall  have  printed  across  the  top  thereof: 
“Amendment  to  the  Constitution  Proposed  by  Initiative  Petition  to 
be  Submitted  Directly  to  the  Electors.” 

SEC.  I b.  When  at  any  time,  not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  any  session  of  the  general  assembly,  there  shall  have 
been  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  a petition  signed  by  three  per 
centum  of  the  electors  and  verified  as  herein  provided,  proposing  a law, 
the  full  text  of  which  shall  have  been  set  forth  in  such  petition,  the 
secretary  of  state  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  general  assembly  as 
soon  as  it  convenes.  If  said  proposed  law  shall  be  passed  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly  either  as  petitioned  for  or  in  an  amended  form,  it  shall  be 
subject  to  the  referendum.  If  it  shall  not  be  passed,  or  if  it  shall  be 
passed  in  an  amended  form,  or  if  no  action  shall  be  taken  thereon 
within  four  months  from  the  time  it  is  received  by  the  general  assembly, 
it  shall  be  submitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  electors  for  their 
approval  or  rejection  at  the  next  regular  or  general  election,  if  such 
submission  shall  be  demanded  by  supplementary  petition  verified  as 
herein  provided  and  signed  by  not  less  than  three  per  centum  of  the 
electors  in  addition  to  those  signing  the  original  petition,  which  sup- 
plementary petition  must  be  signed  and  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state 
within  ninety  days  after  the  proposed  law  shall  have  been  rejected  by 
the  general  assembly  or  after  the  expiration  of  such  term  of  four  months, 
if  no  action  has  been  taken  thereon,  or  after  the  law  as  passed  by  the 
general  assembly  shall  have  been  filed  by  the  governor  in  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state.  The  proposed  law  shall  be  submitted  in  the  form 
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demanded  by  such  supplementary  petition,  which  form  shall  be 
either  as  first  petitioned  for  or  with  any  amendment  or  amendments 
which  may  have  been  incorporated  therein  by  either  branch  or  by 
both  branches  of  the  general  assembly.  If  a proposed  law  so  submit- 
ted is  approved  by  a majority  of  the  electors  voting  thereon,  it  shall 
be  the  law  and  shall  go  into  effect  as  herein  provided  in  lieu  of  any 
amended  form  of  said  law  which  may  have  been  passed  by  the  general 
assembly,  and  such  amended  law  passed  by  the  general  assembly 
shall  not  go  into  effect  until  and  unless  the  law  proposed  by  supple- 
mentary petition  shall  have  been  rejected  by  the  electors.  All  such 
initiative  petitions,  last  above  described,  shall  have  printed  across  the 
top  thereof,  in  case  of  proposed  laws:  “Law  Proposed  by  Initiative 
Petition  First  to  be  Submitted  to  the  General  Assembly.”  Ballots 
shall  be  so  printed  as  to  permit  an  affirmative  or  negative  vote  upon 
each  measure  submitted  to  the  electors.  Any  proposed  law  or  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  submitted  to  the  electors  as  provided  in  section 
la  and  lb,  if  approved  by  a majority  of  the  electors  voting  there- 
on, shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after  the  election  at  which  it  was 
approved  and  shall  be  published  by  the  secretary  of  state.  If  con- 
flicting proposed  laws  or  conflicting  proposed  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution shall  be  approved  at  the  same  election  by  a majority  of  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  for  and  against  the  same,  the  one  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  affirmative  votes  shall  be  the  law,  or  in  the  case 
of  amendments  to  the  constitution  shall  be  the  amendment  to  the 
constitution.  No  law  proposed  by  initiative  petition  and  approved  by 
the  electors  shall  be  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  governor. 

Sec.  1 c.  The  second  aforestated  power  reserved  by  the  people 
is  designated  the  referendum,  and  the  signatures  of  six  per  centum  of  the 
electors  shall  be  required  upon  a petition  to  order  the  submission  to 
the  electors  of  the  state  for  their  approval  or  rejection,  of  any  law, 
section  of  any  law  or  any  item  in  any  law  appropriating  money  passed 
by  the  general  assembly.  No  law  passed  by  the  general  assembly 
shall  go  into  effect  until  ninety  days  after  it  shall  have  been  filed  by  the 
governor  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  except  as  herein  provided. 
When  a petition,  signed  by  six  per  centum  of  the  electors  of  the  state 
and  verified  as  herein  provided,  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  secretary 
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of  state  within  ninety  days  after  any  law  shall  have  been  filed  by  the 
governor  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  ordering  that  such  law, 
section  of  such  law  or  any  item  in  such  law  appropriating  money  be 
submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  state  for  their  approval  or  rejection, 
the  secretary  of  state  shall  submit  to  the  electors  of  the  state  for  their 
approval  or  rejection  such  law,  section  or  item,  in  the  manner  herein 
provided,  at  the  next  succeeding  regular  or  general  election  in  any  year 
occurring  subsequent  to  sixty  days  after  filing  of  such  petition,  and  no 
such  law,  section  or  item  shall  go  into  effect  until  and  unless  approved 
by  a majority  of  those  voting  upon  the  same.  If,  however,  a referen- 
dum petition  is  filed  against  any  such  section  or  item,  the  remainder 
of  the  law  shall  not  thereby  be  prevented  or  delayed  from  going  into 
effect. 

Sec.  Id.  Laws  providing  for  tax  levies,  appropriations  for  the 
current  expense  of  the  state  government  and  state  institutions,  and 
emergency  laws  necessary  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  health  or  safety,  shall  go  into  immediate  effect.  Such  emer- 
gency laws  upon  a yea  and  nay  vote  must  receive  the  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  general  assembly, 
and  the  reasons  for  such  necessity  shall  be  set  forth  in  one  section  of 
the  law,  which  section  shall  be  passed  only  upon  a yea  and  nay  vote, 
upon  a separate  roll  call  thereon.  The  laws  mentioned  in  this  section 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  referendum. 

Sec.  le.  The  powers  defined  herein  as  the  “initiative”  and 
“referendum”  shall  not  be  used  to  pass  a law  authorizing  any  classi- 
fication of  property  for  the  purpose  of  levying  different  rates  of  tax- 
ation thereon  or  of  authorizing  the  levy  of  any  single  tax  on  land 
or  land  values  or  land  sites  at  a higher  rate  or  by  a different  rule  than 
is  or  may  be  applied  to  improvements  thereon  or  to  personal  property. 

Sec.  1 f.  The  initiative  and  referendum  powers  are  hereby  re- 
served to  the  people  of  each  municipality  on  all  questions  which  such 
municipalities  may  now  or  hereafter  be  authorized  by  law  to  control 
by  legislative  action;  such  powers  shall  be  exercised  in  the  manner 
now  or  hereafter  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  Ig.  Any  initiative,  supplementary  or  referendum  petition 
may  be  presented  in  separate  parts  but  each  part  shall  contain  a full 
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and  correct  copy  of  the  title,  and  the  text  of  the  law,  section  or  item 
thereof  sought  to  be  referred,  or  the  proposed  law  or  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution.  Each  signer  of  any  initiative,  supplementary 
or  referendum  petition  must  be  an  elector  of  the  state  and  shall  place 
on  such  petition  after  his  name  the  date  of  signing  and  his  place  of 
residence.  A signer  residing  outside  of  a municipality  shall  state  the 
township  and  the  county  in  which  he  resides.  A resident  of  a mu- 
nicipality shall  state  in  addition  to  the  name  of  such  municipality,  the 
street  and  number,  if  any,  of  his  residence  and  the  ward  and  precinct 
in  which  the  same  is  located.  The  names  of  all  signers  to  such  pe- 
titions shall  be  written  in  ink,  each  signer  for  himself.  To  each  part 
of  such  petition  shall  be  attached  the  affidavit  of  the  person  soliciting 
the  signatures  to  the  same,  which  affidavit  shall  contain  a statement 
of  the  number  of  the  signers  of  such  part  of  such  petition  and  shall 
state  that  each  of  the  signatures  attached  to  such  part  was  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  affiant,  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief 
each  signature  on  such  part  is  the  genuine  signature  of  the  person 
whose  name  it  purports  to  be,  that  he  believes  the  persons  who  have 
signed  it  to  be  electors,  that  they  so  signed  said  petition  with  knowledge 
of  contents  thereof,  that  each  signer  signed  the  same  on  the  date  stated 
opposite  his  name;  and  no  other  affidavit  thereto  shall  be  required. 
The  petitions  and  signatures  upon  such  petitions,  so  verified,  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  in  all  respects  sufficient,  unless  not  later  than  forty 
days  before  the  election,  it  shall  be  otherwise  proved  and  in  such 
event  ten  additional  days  shall  be  allowed  for  the  filing  of  additional 
signatures  to  such  petition.  No  law  or  amendment  to  the  constitution 
submitted  to  the  electors  by  initiative  and  supplementary  petition  and 
receiving  an  affirmative  majority  of  the  votes  cast  thereon,  shall  be 
held  unconstitutional  or  void  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  pe- 
titions by  which  such  submission  of  the  same  was  procured;  nor  shall 
the  rejection  of  any  law  submitted  by  referendum  petition  be  held  in- 
valid for  such  insufficiency.  Upon  all  initiative,  supplementary  and 
referendum  petitions  provided  for  in  any  of  the  sections  of  this  article, 
it  shall  be  necessary  to  file  from  each  of  one-half  of  the  counties  of  the 
state,  petitions  bearing  the  signatures  of  not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
designated  percentage  of  the  electors  of  such  county.  A true  copy  of 
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all  laws  or  proposed  laws  or  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
together  with  an  argument  or  explanation,  or  both,  for,  and  also  an 
argument  or  explanation,  or  both,  against  the  same  shall  be  prepared. 
The  person  or  persons  who  prepare  the  argument  or  explanation,  or 
both,  against  any  law,  section  or  item,  submitted  to  the  electors  by 
referendum  petition,  may  be  named  in  such  petition  and  the  persons 
who  prepare  the  argument  or  explanation,  or  both,  for  any  proposed 
law  or  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution,  may  be  named  in  the 
petition  proposing  the  same.  The  person  or  persons  who  prepare  the 
argument  or  explanation,  or  both,  for  the  law,  section  or  item,  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  by  referendum  petition,  or  against  any  proposed 
law  submitted  by  supplementary  petition,  shall  be  named  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  if  in  session,  and  if  not  in  session  then  by  the  governor. 
The  secretary  of  state  shall  cause  to  be  printed  the  law,  or  proposed 
law,  or  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution,  together  with  the 
arguments  and  explanations,  not  exceeding  a total  of  three  hundred 
words  for  each,  and  also  the  arguments  and  explanations,  not  exceeding 
a total  of  three  hundred  words  against  each,  and  shall  mail,  or  other- 
wise distribute,  a copy  of  such  law,  or  proposed  law,  or  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  together  with  such  arguments  and  explanations 
for  and  against  the  same  to  each  of  the  electors  of  the  state,  as  far  as 
may  be  reasonably  possible.  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the 
secretary  of  state  shall  cause  to  be  placed  upon  the  ballots,  the  title  of 
any  such  law,  or  proposed  law,  or  proposed  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution, to  be  submitted.  He  shall  also  cause  the  ballot  so  to  be 
printed  as  to  permit  an  affirmative  or  negative  vote  upon  each  law, 
section  of  law,  or  item  in  a law  appropriating  money,  or  proposed  law 
or  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution.  The  style  of  all  laws  sub- 
mitted by  initiative  and  supplementary  petition  shall  be:  “Be  it 

Enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Ohio,’*  and  of  all  constitutional 
amendments:  “Be  it  Resolved  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Ohio.** 

The  basis  upon  which  the  required  number  of  petitioners  in  any  case 
shall  be  determined  shall  be  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  the  office 
of  governor  at  the  last  preceding  election  therefor.  The  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  self-executing,  except  as  herein  other- 
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wise  provided.  Laws  may  be  passed  to  facilitate  their  operation, 
but  in  no  way  limiting  or  restricting  either  such  provision  or  the  powers 
herein  reserved. 

Sec.  2.  Senators  and  representatives  shall  be  elected  biennially 
by  the  electors  of  the  respective  counties  or  districts,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November;  their  term  of  office  shall 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  thereafter,  and  continue 
two  years.  [As  amended  October  13,  1885,  82  v.  446.] 

Sec.  3.  Senators  and  representatives  shall  have  resided  in  their 
respective  counties,  or  districts,  one  year  next  preceding  their  election, 
unless  they  shall  have  been  absent  on  the  public  business  of  the  United 
States,  or  this  state. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  holding  office  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  lucrative  office  under  the  authority  of  this  state, 
shall  be  eligible  to,  or  have  a seat  in,  the  General  Assembly;  but  this 
provision  shall  not  extend  to  township  officers,  justices  of  the  peace, 
notaries  public,  or  officers  of  the  militia. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  hereafter  convicted  of  an  embezzlement  of 
the  public  funds  shall  hold  any  office  in  this  state;  nor  shall  any  person, 
holding  public  money  for  disbursement,  or  otherwise,  have  a seat  in  the 
General  Assembly  until  he  shall  have  accounted  for,  and  paid  such 
money  into  the  treasury. 

Sec.  6.  Each  house  shall  be  judge  of  the  election,  returns  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members;  a majority  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  each  house  shall  be  a quorum  to  do  business;  but  a less 
number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  compel  the  attendance 
of  absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties,  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  The  mode  of  organizing  the  house  of  representatives, 
at  the  commencement  of  each  regular  session,  shall  be  prescribed  by 

law. 

Sec.  8.  Each  house,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  con- 
stitution shall  choose  its  own  officers,  may  determine  its  own  rules  of 
proceeding,  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  conduct;  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  two- thirds,  expel  a member,  but  not  the  second  time 
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for  the  same  cause ; and  shall  have  all  powers,  necessary  to  provide  for 
its  safety  and  the  undisturbed  transaction  of  its  business,  and  to  obtain, 
through  committees  or  otherwise,  information  affecting  legislative  action 
under  consideration  or  in  contemplation,  or  with  reference  to  any 
alleged  breach  of  its  privileges  or  misconduct  of  its  members,  and  to 
that  end  to  enforce  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  books  and  papers. 

Sec.  9.  Each  house  shall  keep  a correct  journal  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, which  shall  be  published.  At  the  desire  of  any  two  members, 
the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  entered  upon  the  journal;  and,  on  the  pas- 
sage of  every  bill,  in  either  house,  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays,  and  entered  upon  the  journal;  and  no  law  shall  be  passed  in 
either  house  without  the  concurrence  of  a majority  of  all  the  members 
elected  thereto. 

Sec.  10.  Any  member  of  either  house  shall  have  the  right  to 
protest  against  any  act,  or  resolution  thereof;  and  such  protest,  and  the 
reasons  therefor,  shall,  without  alteration,  commitment,  or  delay,  be 
entered  upon  the  journal. 

Sec.  1 1 . All  vacancies  which  may  happen  in  either  house  shall, 
for  the  unexpired  term,  be  filled  by  election,  as  shall  be  directed  by 
law. 

Sec.  12.  Senators  and  representatives,  during  the  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same, 
shall  be  privileged  from  arrest,  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony  or 
breach  of  the  peace;  and  for  any  speech,  or  debate,  in  either  house, 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  elsewhere. 

Sec.  13.  The  proceedings  of  both  houses  shall  be  public, 
except  in  cases  which,  in  the  opinion  of  two-thirds  of  those  present, 
require  secrecy. 

Sec.  14.  Neither  house  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
adjourn  for  more  than  two  days,  Sundays  excluded;  nor  to  any  other 
place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  in  session. 

Sec.  1 5.  Bills  may  originate  in  either  house ; but  may  be  altered, 
amended,  or  rejected  in  the  other. 
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Sec.  16.  Every  bill  shall  be  fully  and  distinctly  read  on  three 
different  days,  unless  in  case  of  urgency  three-fourths  of  the  house 
in  which  it  shall  be  pending,  shall  dispense  with  the  rule.  No  bill  shall 
contain  more  than  one  subject,  which  shall  be  clearly  expressed  in  its 
title,  and  no  law  shall  be  revived,  or  amended  unless  the  new  act  con- 
tains the  entire  act  revived,  or  the  section  or  sections  amended,  and  the 
section  or  sections  so  amended  shall  be  repealed.  Every  bill  passed 
by  the  general  assembly  shall,  before  it  becomes  a law,  be  presented 
to  the  governor  for  his  approval.  If  he  approves  he  shall  sign  it  and 
thereupon  it  shall  become  a law  and  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state. 
If  he  does  not  approve  it,  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections  in  writing, 
to  the  house  in  which  it  was  originated,  which  shall  enter  the  objections 
at  large  upon  its  journal,  and  may  then  reconsider  the  vote  on  its  pas- 
sage. If  three-fifths  of  the  members  elected  to  that  house  vote  to  re- 
pass the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  with  the  objections  of  the  governor,  to 
the  other  house,  which  also  may  reconsider  the  vote  on  its  passage.  If 
three-fifths  of  the  members  elected  to  that  house  vote  to  repass  it,  it 
shall  become  a law  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  governor, 
except  that  in  no  case  shall  a bill  be  repassed  by  a smaller  vote  than  is 
required  by  the  constitution  on  its  original  passage.  In  all  such  cases 
the  vote  of  each  house  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays  and  the 
names  of  the  members  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered 
upon  the  journal.  If  a bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  governor 
within  ten  days,  Sundays  excepted,  after  being  presented  to  him,  it 
shall  become  a law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the 
general  assembly  by  adjournment  prevents  its  return;  in  which  case, 
it  shall  become  a law  unless,  within  ten  days  after  such  adjournment, 
it  shall  be  filed  by  him,  with  his  objections  in  writing,  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state.  The  governor  may  disapprove  any  item  or 
items  in  any  bill  making  an  appropriation  of  money  and  the  item 
or  items,  so  disapproved,  shall  be  void,  unless  repassed  in  the  manner 
herein  prescribed  for  the  repassage  of  a bill. 

Sec.  1 7.  The  presiding  officer  of  each  house  shall  sign,  pub- 
licly in  the  presence  of  the  house  over  which  he  presides,  while  the 
same  is  in  session  and  capable  of  transacting  business,  all  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  passed  by  the  General  Assembly. 
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Sec.  1 8.  The  style  of  the  laws  of  this  state  shall  be,  “Be  it  en- 
acted by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio” 

Sec.  19.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  term  for 
which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  or  for  one  year  thereafter,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  office  under  this  state,  which  shall  be  created  or 
the  emoluments  of  which  shall  have  been  increased,  during  the  term 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected. 

Sec.  20.  The  General  Assembly,  in  cases  not  provided  for  in 
this  constitution,  shall  fix  the  term  of  office  and  the  compensation  of 
all  officers;  but  no  change  therein  shall  affect  the  salary  of  any  officer 
during  his  existing  term,  unless  the  office  be  abolished. 

Sec.  21.  The  General  Assembly  shall  determine,  by  law, 
before  what  authority,  and  in  what  manner,  the  trial  of  contested 
elections  shall  be  conducted. 

Sec.  22.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  ex- 
cept in  pursuance  of  a specific  appropriation,  made  by  law;  and  no  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  a longer  period  than  two  years. 

Sec.  23.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  have  the  sole  power 
of  impeachment,  but  a majority  of  the  members  elected  must  concur 
therein.  Impeachments  shall  be  tried  by  the  Senate;  and  the  senators, 
when  sitting  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  upon  oath  or  affirmation  to  do 
justice  according  to  law  and  evidence.  No  person  shall  be  convicted 
without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators. 

SEC.  24.  The  governor,  judges,  and  all  state  officers,  may  be 
impeached  for  any  misdemeanor  in  office;  but  judgment  shall  not 
extend  further  than  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold 
any  office  under  the  authority  of  this  state.  The  party  impeached, 
whether  convicted  or  not,  shall  be  liable  to  indictment,  trial  and  judg- 
ment, according  to  law. 

Sec.  23.  All  regular  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  shall 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  biennially.  The  first  ses- 
sion, under  this  constitution,  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two. 
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Sec.  26.  All  laws,  of  a general  nature,  shall  have  a uniform 
operation  throughout  the  state ; nor  shall  any  act,  except  such  as  relates 
to  public  schools,  be  passed,  to  take  effect  upon  the  approval  of  any 
other  authority  than  the  General  Assembly,  except,  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  constitution. 

Sec.  27.  The  election  and  appointment  of  all  officers,  and  the 
filling  of  all  vacancies,  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  this  constitution, 
or  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  made  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  directed  by  law;  but  no  appointing  power  shall  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  General  Assembly,  except  as  prescribed  in  this  consti- 
tution, and  in  the  election  of  the  United  States  senators;  and  in  these 
cases  the  vote  shall  be  taken  “viva  voce.” 

Sec.  28.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  pass 
retroactive  laws,  or  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;  but  may, 
by  general  laws,  authorize  courts  to  carry  into  effect,  upon  such 
terms  as  shall  be  just  and  equitable,  the  manifest  intention  of  parties, 
and  officers,  by  curing  omissions,  defects,  and  errors,  in  instruments 
and  proceedings,  arising  out  of  their  want  of  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  this  state. 

Sec.  29.  No  extra  compensation  shall  be  made  to  any  officer, 
public  agent,  or  contractor,  after  the  service  shall  have  been  rendered, 
or  the  contract  entered  into;  nor  shall  any  money  be  paid,  on  any 
claim,  the  subject  matter  of  which  shall  not  have  been  provided  for  by 
pre-existing  law,  unless  such  compensation,  or  claim,  be  allowed  by 
two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Sec.  30.  No  new  county  shall  contain  less  than  four  hundred 
square  miles  of  territory,  nor  shall  any  county  be  reduced  below  that 
amount;  and  all  laws  creating  new  counties,  changing  county  lines,  or 
removing  county  seats,  shall,  before  taking  effect,  be  submitted  to  the 
electors  of  the  several  counties  to  be  affected  thereby,  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  after  the  passage  thereof,  and  be  adopted  by  a majority 
of  all  the  electors  voting  at  such  election,  in  each  of  said  counties; 
but  any  county  now  or  hereafter  containing  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
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habitants,  may  be  divided,  whenever  a majority  of  the  voters  residing 
in  each  of  the  proposed  divisions  shall  approve  of  the  law  passed  for 
that  purpose;  but  no  town  or  city  within  the  same  shall  be  divided, 
nor  shall  either  of  the  divisions  contain  less  than  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants. 

Sec.  31.  The  members  and  officers  of  the  General  Assembly 
shall  receive  a fixed  compensation,  to  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  no 
other  allowance  or  perquisites,  either  in  payment  of  postage  or  other- 
wise; and  no  change  in  their  compensation  shall  take  effect  during 
their  term  of  office. 

Sec.  32.  The  General  Assembly  shall  grant  no  divorce,  nor 
exercise  any  judicial  power  not  herein  expressly  conferred. 

Sec.  33.  Laws  may  be  passed  to  secure  to  mechanics,  artisans, 
laborers,  sub-contractors  and  material  men,  their  just  dues  by  direct 
lien  upon  the  property,  upon  which  they  have  bestowed  labor  or  for 
which  they  have  furnished  material.  No  other  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution shall  impair  or  limit  this  power. 

Sec.  34.  Laws  may  be  passed  fixing  and  regulating  the  hours 
of  labor,  establishing  a minimum  wage,  and  providing  for  the  comfort, 
health,  safety  and  general  welfare  of  all  employes  and  no  other  pro- 
vision of  this  constitution  shall  impair  or  limit  this  power. 

Sec.  35.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  compensation  to  work- 
men and  their  dependents,  for  death,  injuries  or  occupational  disease, 
occasioned  in  the  course  of  such  workmen’s  employment,  laws  may  be 
passed  establishing  a state  fund  to  be  created  by  compulsory  contribu- 
tion thereto  by  employers,  and  administered  by  the  state,  determining 
the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  payment  shall  be  made  therefrom, 
and  taking  away  any  or  all  rights  of  action  or  defenses  from  employes 
and  employers;  but  no  right  of  action  shall  be  taken  away  from  any 
employe  when  the  injury,  disease  or  death  arises  from  failure  of  the 
employer  to  comply  with  any  lawful  requirement  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives,  health  and  safety  of  employes.  Laws  may  be  passed  es- 
tablishing a board  which  may  be  empowered  to  classify  all  occupations, 
according  to  their  degree  of  hazard,  to  fix  rates  of  contribution  to  such 
fund  according  to  such  classification,  and  to  collect,  administer  and  dis- 
tribute such  fund,  and  to  determine  all  rights  of  claimants  thereto. 
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Sec.  36.  Laws  may  be  passed  to  encourage  forestry,  and  to 
that  end  areas  devoted  exclusively  to  forestry  may  be  exempted  in 
whole  or  in  part,  from  taxation.  Laws  may  also  be  passed  to  provide 
for  converting  into  forest  reserves  such  lands  or  parts  of  lands  as  have 
been  or  may  be  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  to  authorize  the  acquiring 
of  other  lands  for  that  purpose;  also,  to  provide  for  the  conservation 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  state,  including  streams,  lakes,  submerged 
and  swamp  lands  and  the  development  and  regulation  of  water  power 
and  the  formation  of  drainage  and  conservation  districts;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  regulation  of  methods  of  mining,  weighing,  measuring 
and  marketing  coal,  oil,  gas  and  all  other  minerals. 

Sec.  37.  Except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergencies,  not  to 
exceed  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a day’s  work,  and  not  to  exceed 
forty-eight  hours  a week’s  work,  for  workmen  engaged  on  any  public 
work  carried  on  or  aided  by  the  state,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  whether  done  by  contract,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  38.  Laws  shall  be  passed  providing  for  the  prompt  re- 
moval from  office,  upon  complaint  and  hearing,  of  all  officers,  includ- 
ing state  officers,  judges  and  members  of  the  general  assembly,  for 
any  misconduct  involving  moral  turpitude  or  for  other  cause  pro- 
vided by  law;  and  this  method  of  removal  shall  be  in  addition  to 
impeachment  or  other  method  of  removal  authorized  by  the  con- 
stitution. 

Sec.  39.  Laws  may  be  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  use 
of  expert  witnesses  and  expert  testimony  in  criminal  trials  and  proceed- 
ings. 

Sec.  40.  Laws  may  be  passed  providing  for  a system  of  regis- 
tering, transferring,  insuring  and  guaranteeing  land  titles  by  the  state 
or  by  the  counties  thereof,  and  for  settling  and  determining  adverse 
or  other  claims  to  or  interests  in,  lands,  the  title  to  which  are  so  reg- 
istered, insured  or  guaranteed,  and  for  the  creation  and  collection 
of  guaranty  funds  by  fees  to  be  assessed  against  lands,  the  titles 
to  which  are  registered;  and  judicial  powers  with  right  of  appeal 
may  by  law  be  conferred  upon  county  recorders  or  other  officers  in 
matters  arising  under  the  operation  of  such  system. 
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Sec.  41.  Laws  shall  be  passed  providing  for  the  occupation 
and  employment  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  several  penal  institutions 
and  reformatories  in  the  state;  and  no  person  in  any  such  penal  insti- 
tution or  reformatory  while  under  sentence  thereto,  shall  be  required 
or  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade,  industry  or  occupation,  wherein 
or  whereby  his  work,  or  the  product  or  the  profit  of  his  work,  shall 
be  sold,  farmed  out,  contracted  or  given  away;  and  goods  made 
by  persons  under  sentence  to  any  penal  institution  or  reformatory  without 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  such  goods  made  within  the  State  of  Ohio, 
excepting  those  disposed  of  to  the  state  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  to  any  public  institution  owned,  managed  or  controlled 
by  the  state  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  shall  not  be  sold 
within  this  state  unless  the  same  are  conspicuously  marked  “prison 
made.**  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  laws  providing  that  convicts  may  work  for,  and  that  the 
products  of  their  labor  may  be  disposed  of  to,  the  state  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  for  or  to  any  public  institution  owned 
or  managed  and  controlled  by  the  state  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

Article  III. 

EXECUTIVE. 

Sec.  1.  The  executive  department  shall  consist  of  a gover- 
nor, lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  state,  treasurer 
of  state,  and  an  attorney  general,  who  shall  be  elected  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November , by  the  electors  of  the 
state,  and  at  the  places  for  voting  for  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. [As  amended  October  13,  1885;  82  v.  446.] 

Sec.  2.  The  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state, 
treasurer,  and  attorney  general  shall  hold  their  offices  for  two  years; 
and  the  auditor  for  four  years.  Their  terms  of  office  shall  commence 
on  the  second  Monday  of  January  next  after  their  election,  and  con- 
tinue until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  3.  The  returns  for  every  election  for  the  officers  named 
in  the  foregoing  section  shall  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  to  the 
seat  of  government,  by  the  returning  officers,  directed  to  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  senate,  who  during  the  first  week  of  the  session,  shall  open 
and  publish  them,  and  declare  the  result,  in  the  presence  of  a majority 
of  the  members  of  each  house  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  per- 
son having  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  duly  elected; 
but  if  any  two  or  more  shall  be  highest,  and  equal  in  votes,  for  the 
same  office,  one  of  them  shall  be  . chosen  by  the  joint  vote  of  both 
houses. 

Sec.  4.  Should  there  be  no  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  January  next  after  an  election  for  any  of  the  officers  aforesaid, 
the  returns  of  such  election  shall  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  opened,  and  the  result  declared  by  the  governor,  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  5.  The  supreme  executive  power  of  this  state  shall  be 
vested  in  the  governor. 

, Sec.  6.  He  may  require  information,  in  writing,  from  the  offi- 
cers in  the  executive  department,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  shall  see  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed. 

Sec.  7.  He  shall  communicate  at  every  session,  by  message, 
to  the  General  Assembly,  the  condition  of  the  state,  and  recommend 
such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  expedient. 

Sec.  8.  The  governor  on  extraordinary  occasions  may  convene 
the  general  assembly  by  proclamation  and  shall  state  in  the  procla- 
mation the  purpose  for  which  such  special  session  is  called,  and  no 
other  business  shall  be  transacted  at  such  special  session  except  that 
named  in  the  proclamation,  or  in  a subsequent  public  proclamation 
or  message  to  the  general  assembly  issued  by  the  governor  during- 
said  special  session,  but  the  general  assembly  may  provide  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  session  and  other  matter  incidental  thereto. 

Sec.  9.  In  case  of  a disagreement  between  the  two  houses, 
in  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  shall  have  power  to  adjourn 
the  General  Assembly  to  such  time  as  he  may  think  proper,  but  not 
beyond  the  regular  meetings  thereof. 

Sec.  10.  He  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  state,  except  when  they  shall  be  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States. 
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Sec.  1 1 . He  shall  have  power,  after  conviction,  to  grant  re- 
prieves, commutations  and  pardons,  for  all  crimes  and  offenses  ex- 
cept treason  and  cases  of  impeachment,  upon  such  conditions  as  he 
may  think  proper;  subject,  however,  to  such  regulations,  as  to  the 
manner  of  applying  for  pardons,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Upon 
conviction  for  treason,  he  may  suspend  the  execution  of  sentence, 
and  report  the  case  to  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  next  meeting, 
when  the  General  Assembly  shall  either  pardon,  commute  the  sen- 
tence, direct  its  execution,  or  grant  a further  reprieve.  He  shall  com- 
municate to  the  General  Assembly,  at  every  regular  session,  each  case 
of  reprieve,  commutation,  or  pardon  granted,  stating  the  name  and 
crime  of  the  convict,  the  sentence,  its  date,  and  the  date  of  the  commu- 
tation, pardon,  or  reprieve,  with  his  reason  therefor. 

Sec.  12.  There  shall  be  a seal  of  the  state,  which  shall  be 
kept  by  the  governor,  and  used  by  him  officially;  and  shall  be  called 
“The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Ohio.” 

Sec.  13.  All  grants  and  commissions  shall  be  issued  in  the 
name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  sealed  with  the 
great  seal;  signed  by  the  governor,  and  countersigned  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state. 

Sec.  14.  No  member  of  Congress,  or  other  person  holding 
office  under  the  authority  of  this  state,  or  of  the  United  States, 
shall  execute  the  office  of  the  governor,  except  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  15.  In  case  of  the  death,  impeachment,  resignation,  remov- 
al, or  other  disability  of  the  governor,  the  powers  and  the  duties  of  the 
office,  for  the  residue  of  the  term,  or  until  he  shall  be  acquitted,  or 
the  disability  removed,  shall  devolve  upon  the  lieutenant  governor. 

Sec.  16.  The  lieutenant  governor  shall  be  president  of  the 
senate,  but  shall  vote  only  when  the  senate  is  equally  divided;  and 
in  case  of  his  absence,  or  impeachment,  or  when  he  shall  exercise 
the  office  of  governor,  the  senate  shall  choose  a president  pro  tem- 
pore. 

Sec.  17.  If  the  lieutenant  governor,  while  executing  the  office 
of  governor,  shall  be  impeached,  displaced,  resign  or  die,  or  other- 
wise become  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  the  office,  the 
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president  of  the  senate  shall  act  as  governor  until  the  vacancy  is  filled, 
or  the  disability  removed;  and  if  the  president  of  the  senate,  for  any 
of  the  above  causes,  shall  be  rendered  incapable  of  performing  the 
duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  governor,  the  same  shall  devolve 
upon  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

Sec.  18.  Should  the  office  of  auditor,  treasurer,  secretary,  or 
attorney  general  become  vacant,  for  any  of  the  causes  specified  in  the 
fifteenth  section  of  this  article,  the  governor  shall  fill  the  vacancy 
until  the  disability  is  removed,  or  a successor  elected  and  qualified. 
Every  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  election,  at  the  first  general 
election  that  occurs  more  than  thirty  days  after  it  shall  have  happened; 
and  the  person  chosen  shall  hold  the  office  for  the  full  term  fixed  in 
the  second  section  of  this  article. 

Sec.  19.  The  officers  mentioned  in  this  article  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services,  a compensation  to  be  established 
by  law,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the 
period  for  which  they  shall  have  been  elected. 

Sec.  20.  The  officers  of  the  executive  department,  and  of  the 
public  state  institutions  shall,  at  least  five  days  preceding  each  reg- 
ular session  of  the  General  Assembly,  severally  report  to  the  governor, 
who  shall  transmit  such  reports,  with  his  message,  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

Article  IV. 
judicial. 

Sec.  1 . The  judicial  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a supreme 
court,  courts  of  appeals,  courts  of  common  pleas,  courts  of  probate, 
and  such  other  courts  inferior  to  the  courts  of  appeals  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  established  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  supreme  court  shall,  until  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  consist  of  a chief  justice  and  six  judges,  and  the  judges  now  in 
office  in  that  court  shall  continue  therein  until  the  end  of  the  terms 
for  which  they  were  respectively  elected,  unless  they  are  removed,  die 
or  resign.  A majority  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a quorum  or  to  pronounce  a decision,  except  as  hereinafter 
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provided.  It  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  quo  warranto,  man- 
damus, habeas  corpus,  prohibition  and  procedendo,  and  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  involving  questions  arising  under  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  or  of  this  state,  in  cases  of  felony  on  leave  first 
obtained,  and  in  cases  which  originated  in  the  courts  of  appeals,  and 
such  revisory  jurisdiction  of  the  proceedings  of  the  administrative 
officers  as  may  be  conferred  by  law.  It  shall  hold  at  least  one  term  in 
each  year  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  such  other  terms,  there  or 
elsewhere,  as  may  be  provided  by  law.  The  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  shall  be  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  state  at  large  for  such  term, 
not  less  than  six  years,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  they  shall 
be  elected  and  their  official  term  shall  begin,  at  such  time  as  may 
now  or  hereafter  be  fixed  by  law.  Whenever  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  shall  be  equally  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  any 
case  before  them  and  are  unable  for  that  reason  to  agree  upon  a 
judgment,  that  fact  shall  be  entered  upon  the  record  and  such  entry 
shall  be  held  to  constitute  an  affirmance  of  the  judgment  of  the  court 
below.  No  law  shall  be  held  unconstitutional  and  void  by  the  su- 
preme court  without  the  concurrence  of  at  least  all  but  one  of  the 
judges,  except  in  the  affirmance  of  a judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals 
declaring  a law  unconstitutional  and  void.  In  cases  of  public  or  great 
general  interest  the  supreme  court  may,  within  such  limitation  of  time 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  direct  any  court  of  appeals  to  certify 
its  record  to  the  supreme  court,  and  may  review,  and  affirm,  modify 
or  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals.  All  cases  pending 
in  the  supreme  court  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
by  the  people,  shall  proceed  to  judgment  in  the  manner  provided  by 
existing  law.  No  law  shall  be  passed  or  rule  made  whereby  any 
person  shall  be  prevented  from  invoking  the  original  jurisdiction  of 
the  supreme  court. 

Sec.  3.  One  resident  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
and  such  additional  resident  judge  or  judges  as  may  be  provided  by 
law,  shall  be  elected  in  each  county  of  the  state  by  the  electors  of 
such  county;  and  as  many  courts  or  sessions  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  as  are  necessary,  may  be  held  at  the  same  time  in  any  county. 
Any  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  may  temporarily  preside 
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and  hold  court  in  any  county;  and  until  the  General  Assembly  shall 
make  adequate  provision  therefor,  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state  shall  pass  upon  the  disqualification  or  disability  of  any 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  he  may  assign  any  judge  to 
any  county  to  hold  court  therein. 

Sec.  4.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas,  and 
of  the  judges  thereof,  shall  be  fixed  by  law. 

Sec.  5.  [Repealed  October  9,  1883;  80  v.  382.] 

Sec.  6.  The  state  shall  be  divided  into  appellate  districts  of 
compact  territory  bounded  by  county  lines,  in  each  of  which  there 
shall  be  a court  of  appeals  consisting  of  three  judges,  and  until  altered 
by  law  the  circuits  in  which  the  circuit  courts  are  now  held  shall 
constitute  the  appellate  districts  aforesaid.  The  judges  of  the  circuit 
courts  now  residing  in  their  respective  districts  shall  be  the  judges  of  the 
respective  courts  of  appeals  in  such  districts  and  perform  the  duties 
thereof  until  the  expiration  of  their  respective  terms  of  office.  Va- 
cancies caused  by  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  office  of  the  judges 
of  the  courts  of  appeals  shall  be  filled  by  the  electors  of  the  respective 
appellate  districts  in  which  such  vacancies  shall  arise.  Until  other- 
wise provided  by  law  the  term  of  office  of  such  judges  shall  be  six 
years.  Laws  may  be  passed  to  prescribe  the  time  and  mode  of 
such  election  and  to  alter  the  number  of  districts  or  the  boundaries 
thereof,  but  no  such  change  shall  abridge  the  term  of  any  judge 
then  in  office.  The  court  of  appeals  shall  hold  at  least  one  term 
annually  in  each  county  in  the  district  and  such  other  terms  at  a 
county  seat  in  the  district  as  the  judges  may  determine  upon,  and  the 
county  commissioners  of  any  county  in  which  the  court  of  appeals 
shall  hold  sessions  shall  make  proper  and  convenient  provisions  for 
the  holding  of  such  court  by  its  judges  and  officers.  Each  judge 
shall  be  competent  to  exercise  judicial  powers  in  any  appellate  dis- 
trict of  the  state.  The  courts  of  appeals  shall  continue  the  work 
of  the  respective  circuit  courts  and  all  pending  cases  and  proceedings 
in  the  circuit  courts  shall  proceed  to  judgment  and  be  determined  by 
the  respective  courts  of  appeals,  and  the  supreme  court,  as  now  pro- 
vided by  law,  and  cases  brought  into  said  courts  of  appeals  after  the 
taking  effect  hereof  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  hereof,  and  the 
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circuit  courts  shall  be  merged  into,  and  their  work  continued  by,  the 
courts  of  appeals.  The  courts  of  appeals  shall  have  original  juris- 
diction in  quo  warranto,  mandamus,  habeas  corpus,  prohibition  and 
procedendo,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  trial  of  chancery  cases, 
and,  to  review,  affirm,  modify  or  reverse  the  judgments  of  the  courts 
of  common  pleas,  superior  courts  and  other  courts  of  record  within  the 
district  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  and  judgments  of  the  courts  of 
appeals  shall  be  final  in  all  cases,  except  cases  involving  questions 
arising  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  state,  cas- 
es of  felony,  cases  of  which  it  has  original  jurisdiction,  and  cases  of  pub- 
lic or  great  general  interest  in  which  the  supreme  court  may  direct  any 
court  of  appeals  to  certify  its  record  to  that  court.  No  judgment  of 
a court  of  common  pleas,  a superior  court  or  other  court  of  record  shall 
be  reversed  except  by  the  concurrence  of  all  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  appeals  on  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  and  by  a majority  of  such 
court  of  appeals  upon  other  questions;  and  whenever  the  judges  of  a 
court  of  appeals  find  that  a judgment  upon  which  they  have  agreed  is 
in  conflict  with  a judgment  pronounced  upon  the  same  question  by  any 
other  court  of  appeals  of  the  state,  the  judges  shall  certify  the  record  of 
the  case  to  the  supreme  court  for  review  and  final  determination.  The 
decisions  in  all  cases  in  the  supreme  court  shall  be  reported,  together 
with  the  reasons  therefor,  and  laws  may  be  passed  providing  for  the 
reporting  of  cases  in  the  courts  of  appeals.  The  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state  shall  determine  the  disability  or  disqualifi- 
cation of  any  judge  of  the  courts  of  appeals  and  he  may  assign  any 
judge  of  the  courts  of  appeals  to  any  county  to  hold  court. 

Sec.  7.  There  shall  be  established  in  each  county,  a probate 
court,  which  shall  be  a court  of  record,  open  at  all  times,  and  holden 
by  one  judge,  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  county,  who  shall  hold 
his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  shall  receive  such  compen- 
sation, payable  out  of  the  county  treasury,  as  shall  be  provided  by  law. 
Whenever  ten  per  centum  of  the  number  of  electors  voting  for  gov- 
ernor at  the  next  preceding  election  in  any  county  having  less  than 
sixty  thousand  population  as  determined  by  the  next  preceding  fed- 
eral census,  shall  petition  the  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  any  such  county  not  less  than  ninety  days  before  any  general  elec- 
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tion  for  county  officers,  the  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  shall 
submit  to  the  electors  of  such  county  the  question  of  combining  the 
probate  court  with  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  such  courts  shall 
be  combined  and  shall  be  known  as  the  court  of  common  pleas  in 
case  a majority  of  the  electors  voting  upon  such  question  vote  in  favor 
of  such  combination.  Notice  of  such  election  shall  be  given  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  the  election  of  county  officers.  Elections  may 
be  had  in  the  same  manner  for  the  separation  of  such  courts,  when 
once  combined. 

Sec.  8.  The  probate  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  probate  and 
testamentary  matters,  the  appointment  of  administrators  and  guar- 
dians, the  settlement  of  accounts  of  executors,  administrators  and 
guardians,  and  such  jurisdiction  in  habeas  corpus,  the  issuing  of  mar- 
riage licenses,  and  for  the  sale  of  land  by  executors,  administrators,  and 
guardians,  and  such  other  jurisdiction,  in  any  county  or  counties,  as 
may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  9.  Repealed. 

Sec.  10.  All  judges,  other  than  those  provided  for  in  this 
constitution,  shall  be  elected,  by  the  electors  of  the  judicial  district 
for  which  they  may  be  created,  but  not  for  a longer  term  of  office  than 
five  years. 

Sec.  11.  [Repealed  October  9,  1883;  80  v.  382.] 

Sec.  12.  The  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  shall, 
while  in  office,  reside  in  the  county  for  which  they  are  elected;  and 
their  term  of  office  shall  be  for  six  years. 

Sec.  13.  In  case  the  office  of  any  judge  shall  become  va- 
cant before  the  expiration  of  the  regular  term  for  which  he  was  elect- 
ed, the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  governor,  until 
a successor  is  elected  and  qualified;  and  such  successor  shall  be 
elected  for  the  unexpired  term,  at  the  first  annual  election  that  occurs 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  vacancy  shall  have  happened. 

SEC.  14.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive,  for  their  services, 
such  compensation  as  may  be  provided  by  law;  which  shall  not  be 
diminished,  or  increased,  during  their  term  of  office;  but  they  shall 
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receive  no  fees  or  perquisites,  nor  hold  any  other  office  of  profit  or 
trust,  under  the  authority  of  this  state,  or  of  the  United  States.  All 
votes  for  either  of  them,  for  any  elective  office,  except  a judicial  office, 
under  the  authority  of  this  state,  given  by  the  General  Assembly, 
or  the  people,  shall  be  void. 

Sec.  15.  Laws  may  be  passed  to  increase  or  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  to  increase  beyond  one  or  diminish 
to  one  the  number  of  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  any 
county,  and  to  establish  other  courts,  whenever  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  each  house  shall  concur  therein;  but  no  such  change, 
addition  or  diminution  shall  vacate  the  office  of  any  judge;  and  any 
existing  court  heretofore  created  by  law  shall  continue  in  existence 
until  otherwise  provided. 

Sec.  16.  There  shall  be  elected  in  each  county,  by  the  elec- 
tors thereof,  one  clerk  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  who  shall  hold 
his  office  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  until  his  successor  shall  be 
elected  and  qualified.  He  shall,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  be  clerk  of  all 
other  courts  of  record  held  therein;  but,  the  General  Assembly  may 
provide,  by  law,  for  the  election  of  a clerk,  with  a like  term  of  office, 
for  each  or  any  other  of  the  courts  of  record,  and  may  authorize  the 
judge  of  the  probate  court  to  perform  the  duties  of  clerk  for  his  court, 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  directed  by  law.  Clerks  of  courts 
shall  be  removable  for  such  cause  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Sec.  1 7.  Judges  may  be  removed  from  office,  by  concurrent 
resolutions  of  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  if  two-thirds  of 
the  members,  elected  to  each  house,  concur  therein ; but  no  such  removal 
shall  be  made,  except  upon  complaint,  the  substance  of  which  shall  be 
entered  on  the  journal,  nor,  until  the  party  charged  shall  have  had 
notice  thereof,  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Sec.  18.  The  several  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  and  of  such  other  courts  as  may  be  created,  shall,  re- 
spectively, have  and  exercise  such  power  and  jurisdiction,  at  chambers, 
or  otherwise,  as  may  be  directed  by  law. 
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Sec.  19.  The  General  Assembly  may  establish  courts  of  con- 
ciliation, and  prescribe  their  powers  and  duties;  but  such  courts  shall  not 
render  final  judgment  in  any  case,  except  upon  submission,  by  the  par- 
ties, of  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  their  agreement  to  abide  such  judg- 
ment. 

Sec.  20.  The  style  of  all  process  shall  be  “The  State  of  Ohio*’ ; 
all  prosecutions  shall  be  carried  on,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority, 
of  the  State  of  Ohio;  and  all  indictments  shall  conclude,  “against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  State  of  Ohio.” 

Sec.  22.  (21  ) A commission,  which  shall  consist  of  five  mem- 

bers, shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  the  members  of  which  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of 
three  years  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  February,  1876,  to  dispose 
of  such  part  of  the  business  then  on  the  dockets  of  the  supreme  court, 
as  shall,  by  arrangement  between  said  commission  and  said  court,  be 
transferred  to  such  commission;  and  said  commission  shall  have  like 
jurisdiction  and  power  in  respect  to  such  business  as  are  or  may  be 
vested  in  said  court ; and  the  members  of  said  commission  shall  receive  a 
like  compensation  for  the  time  being  with  the  judges  of  said  court.  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  said  commission  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a 
quorum  or  pronounce  a decision,  and  its  decision  shall  be  certified,  en- 
tered, and  enforced  as  the  judgments  of  the  supreme  court,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  said  commission,  all  business  undisposed 
of  shall  by  it  be  certified  to  the  supreme  court  and  disposed  of  as  if  said 
commission  had  never  existed.  The  clerk  and  reporter  of  said  court 
shall  be  the  clerk  and  reporter  of  said  commission,  and  the  commis- 
sion shall  have  such  other  attendants  not  exceeding  in  number  those 
provided  by  law  for  said  court,  which  attendants  said  commission  may 
appoint  and  remove  at  its  pleasure.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  said 
commission,  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  if  the  senate  be  in  session,  and  if  the 
senate  be  not  in  session,  by  the  governor,  but  in  such  last  case,  such  ap- 
pointment shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  General  Assembly  may,  on  application  of  the  supreme 
court  duly  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  court  and  certified,  provide 
by  law,  whenever  two-thirds  of  such  [each]  house  shall  concur  therein. 
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from  time  to  time,  for  the  appointment,  in  like  manner,  of  a like  com- 
mission with  like  powers,  jurisdiction  and  duties;  provided,  that  the  term 
of  any  such  commission  shall  not  exceed  two  years,  nor  shall  it  be  cre- 
ated oftener  than  once  in  ten  years.  [As  adopted  October  12,  1875; 
72  v.  269.] 

Article  V. 

ELECTIVE  FRANCHISE. 

Sec.  1.  Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  have  been  a resident  of  the  state  one 
year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  of  the  county,  township,  or  ward, 
in  which  he  resides,  such  time  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  shall  have 
the  qualifications  of  an  elector,  and  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections. 

Sec.  2.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot. 

Sec.  3.  Electors,  during  their  attendance  at  elections,  and  in 
going  to,  and  returning  therefrom,  shall  be  privileged  from  arrest,  in 
all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace. 

Sec.  4.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  exclude 
from  the  privilege  of  voting,  or  of  being  eligible  to  office,  any  person 
convicted  of  bribery,  perjury,  or  other  infamous  crime. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  in  the  military,  naval,  or  marine  service  of 
the  United  States,  shall,  by  being  stationed  in  any  garrison,  or  military, 
or  naval  station,  within  the  state,  be  considered  a resident  of  this  state. 

Sec.  6.  No  idiot,  or  insane  person,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  an  elector. 

Sec.  7.  All  nominations  for  elective  state,  district,  county  and 
municipal  offices  shall  be  made  at  direct  primary  elections  or  by 
petition  as  provided  by  law,  and  provisions  shall  be  made  by  law  for 
a preferential  vote  for  United  States  senator;  but  direct  primaries  shall 
not  be  held  for  the  nomination  of  township  officers  or  the  officers  of 
municipalities  of  less  than  two  thousand  population,  unless  petitioned 
for  by  a majority  of  the  electors  of  such  township  or  municipality. 
All  delegates  from  this  state  to  the  national  conventions  of  political 
parties,  shall  be  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  electors.  Each 
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candidate  for  such  delegate  shall  state  his  first  and  second  choices  for 
the  presidency,  which  preferences  shall  be  printed  upon  the  primary 
ballot  below  the  name  of  such  candidate,  but  the  name  of  no  candidate 
for  the  presidency  shall  be  so  used  without  his  written  authority. 

Article  VI. 

EDUCATION. 

Sec.  I.  The  principal  of  all  funds,  arising  from  the  sale,  or 
other  disposition  of  lands,  or  other  property,  granted  or  entrusted  to 
this  state  for  educational  and  religious  purposes,  shall  forever  be  pre- 
served inviolate,  and  undiminished;  and,  the  income  arising  therefrom, 
shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the  original  grants, 
or  appropriations. 

Sec.  2.  The  General  Assembly  shall  make  such  provisions,  by 
taxation,  or  otherwise,  as,  with  the  income  arising  from  the  school 
trust  fund,  wall  secure  a thorough  and  efficient  system  of  common 
schools  throughout  the  state;  but  no  religious  or  other  sect,  or  sects, 
shall  ever  have  any  exclusive  right  to,  or  control  of,  any  part  of  the 
school  funds  of  this  state. 

Sec.  3.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  organization, 
administration  and  control  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  state 
supported  by  public  funds:  provided,  that  each  school  district  em- 
braced wholly  or  in  part  within  any  city  shall  have  the  power  by  ref- 
erendum vote  to  determine  for  itself  the  number  of  members  and  the 
organization  of  the  district  board  of  education,  and  provision  shall  be 
made  by  law  for  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  such  school  districts. 

SEC.  4.  A superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  replace  the 
state  commissioner  of  common  schools,  shall  be  included  as  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  executive  department  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  with  the  powers  and  duties  now  exercised 
by  the  state  commissioner  of  common  schools  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  and  with  such  other  powers  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 
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Article  VII. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

Sec.  1.  Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane,  blind,  and 
deaf  and  dumb,  shall  always  be  fostered  and  supported  by  the  state; 
and  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

SEC.  2.  The  directors  of  the  penitentiary  shall  be  appointed  or 
elected  in  such  manner  as  the  General  Assembly  may  direct;  and  the 
trustees  of  the  benevolent,  and  other  state  institutions,  now  elected  by 
the  General  Assembly,  and  of  such  other  state  institutions,  as  may  be 
hereafter  created,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate;  and  upon  all  nominations  made 
by  the  governor,  the  question  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
entered  upon  the  journals  of  the  senate. 

Sec.  3.  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  that 
may  occur  in  the  offices  aforesaid,  until  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and,  until  a successor  to  his  appointee  shall  be  confirmed 
and  qualified. 

Article  VIII. 

PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Sec.  1 . The  state  may  contract  debts  to  supply  casual  deficits 
or  failures  in  revenues,  or  to  meet  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for; 
but  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  debts,  direct  and  contingent,  whether 
contracted  by  virtue  of  one  or  more  acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  or 
at  different  periods  of  time,  shall  never  exceed  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars;  and  the  money,  arising  from  the  creation  of  such 
debts,  shall  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  obtained,  or  to 
repay  the  debts  so  contracted,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  above  limited  power,  the  state  may 
contract  debts  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  defend  the  state 
in  war,  or  to  redeem  the  present  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  state; 
but  the  money,  arising  from  the  contracting  of  such  debts,  shall  be 
applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  raised,  or  to  repay  such  debts, 
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and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever;  and  all  debts,  incurred  to  redeem 
the  present  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  state,  shall  be  so  contracted 
as  to  be  payable  by  the  sinking  fund,  hereinafter  provided  for,  as  the 
same  shall  accumulate. 

Sec.  3.  Except  the  debts  above  specified  in  sections  one  and 
two  of  this  article,  no  debt  whatever  shall  hereafter  be  created  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  state. 

Sec.  4.  The  credit  of  the  state  shall  not,  in  any  manner  be 
given  or  loaned  to,  or  in  aid  of,  any  individual  association  or  cor- 
poration whatever;  nor  shall  the  state  ever  hereafter  become  a joint 
owner,  or  stockholder,  in  any  company  or  association  in  this  state,  or 
elsewhere,  formed  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

Sec.  5.  The  state  shall  never  assume  the  debts  of  any  county, 
city,  town,  or  township,  or  of  any  corporation  whatever,  unless  such 
debt  shall  have  been  created  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection, 
or  defend  the  state  in  war. 

Sec.  6.  No  laws  shall  be  passed  authorizing  any  county,  city, 
town  or  township,  by  vote  of  its  citizens,  or  otherwise,  to  become  a 
stockholder  in  any  joint  stock  company,  corporation,  or  association 
whatever;  or  to  raise  money  for,  or  to  loan  its  credit  to,  or  in  aid  of, 
any  such  company,  corporation,  or  association:  provided,  that  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  insuring  of  public  buildings  or  property 
in  mutual  insurance  associations  or  companies.  Laws  may  be  passed 
providing  for  the  regulation  of  all  rates  charged  or  to  be  charged 
by  any  insurance  company,  corporation  or  association  organized  under 
the  laws  of  this  state  or  doing  any  insurance  business  in  the  state  for 
profit. 

Sec.  7.  The  faith  of  the  state  being  pledged  for  the  payment  of 
its  public  debt,  in  order  to  provide  therefor,  there  shall  be  created  a 
sinking  fund,  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  accruing  interest  on 
such  debt,  and,  annually,  to  reduce  the  principal  thereof,  by  a sum 
not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  increased  yearly,  and  each 
and  every  year,  by  compounding,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  said  sinking  fund  shall  consist,  of  the  net  annual  income  of  the 
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public  works  and  stocks  owned  by  the  state,  or  of  any  other  funds  or  re- 
sources that  are,  or  may  be,  provided  by  law,  and  of  such  further 
sum,  to  be  raised  by  taxation,  as  may  be  required  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid. 

Sec.  8.  The  auditor  of  state,  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney 
general,  are  hereby  created  a board  of  commissioners,  to  be  styled, 
“The  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund.’’ 

Sec.  9.  The  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  shall,  immediate- 
ly preceding  each  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  make  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  amount  of  the  fund,  provided  for  in  the 
seventh  section  of  this  article,  from  all  sources  except  from  taxation, 
and  report  the  same,  together  with  all  their  proceedings  relative  to 
said  fund  and  the  public  debt,  to  the  governor,  who  shall  transmit  the 
same  with  his  regular  message,  to  the  General  Assembly;  and  the 
General  Assembly  shall  make  all  necessary  provision  for  raising  and 
disbursing  said  sinking  fund,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this 
article. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commissioners  faith- 
fully to  apply  said  fund,  together  with  all  moneys  that  may  be,  by 
the  General  Assembly,  appropriated  to  that  object,  to  the  payment  of 
the  interest,  as  it  becomes  due,  and  the  redemption  of  the  principal 
of  the  public  debt  of  the  state,  excepting  only,  the  school  and  trust 
funds  held  by  the  state. 

Sec.  1 1 . The  said  commissioners  shall,  semi-annually,  make 
a full  and  detailed  report  of  their  proceedings  to  the  governor,  who 
shall  immediately,  cause  the  same  to  be  published,  and  shall  also 
communicate  the  same  to  the  General  Assembly,  forthwith,  if  it  be  in 
session,  and  if  not,  then  at  its  first  session  after  such  report  shall  be  made. 

Sec.  12.  So  long  as  this  state  shall  have  public  works  which 
require  superintendence,  a superintendent  of  public  works  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  the  term  of  one  year,  with  the  powers  and 
duties  now  exercised  by  the  board  of  public  works  until  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  and  with  such  other  powers  as  may  be  provided  by 
law. 
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Article  IX. 

MILITIA. 

Sec.  1.  All  white  male  citizens,  residents  of  this  state,  being 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  under  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  shall 
be  enrolled  in  the  militia,  and  perform  military  duty,  in  such  manner, 
not  incompatible  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

SEC.  2.  Majors  general,  brigadiers  general,  colonels,  lieuten- 
ant colonels,  majors,  captains,  and  subalterns,  shall  be  elected  by 
the  persons  subject  to  military  duty,  in  their  respective  districts. 

Sec.  3.  The  governor  shall  appoint  the  adjutant  general,  quar- 
ter-master general,  and  such  other  staff  officers,  as  may  be  provided  for 
by  law.  Majors  general,  brigadiers  general,  colonels,  or  comman- 
dants of  regiments,  battalions,  or  squadrons,  shall,  severally,  appoint 
their  staff,  and  captains  shall  appoint  their  non-commissioned  officers 
and  musicians. 

Sec.  4.  The  governor  shall  commission  all  officers  of  the  line 
and  staff,  ranking  as  such;  and  shall  have  power  to  call  forth  the 
militia,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  state,  to  suppress  insurrection,  and 
repel  invasion. 

Sec.  5.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide,  by  law,  for  the 
protection  and  safekeeping  of  the  public  arms. 

Article  X. 

COUNTY  AND  TOWNSHIP  ORGANIZATIONS. 

SEC.  1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide,  by  law,  for  the 
election  of  such  county  and  township  officers  as  may  be  necessary. 

SEC.  2.  County  officers  shall  be  elected  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November  by  the  electors  of  each  county  in 
such  manner,  and  for  such  term,  not  exceeding  three  years,  as  may 
be  provided  by  law.  [As  amended  October  13,  1885;  82  v.  446. 
For  vote  see  page  34.] 

SEC.  3.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  sheriff, 
or  county  treasurer,  for  more  than  four  years,  in  any  period  of  six  years. 
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Sec.  4.  Township  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  electors  of 
each  township,  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  for  such  term, 
not  exceeding  three  years,  as  may  be  provided  by  law;  but  shall  hold 
their  offices  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  [As 
amended  October  13,  1885;  82  v.  449.] 

Sec.  5.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  any  county  or  town- 
ship treasury,  except  by  authority  of  law. 

SEC.  6.  Justices  of  the  peace,  and  county  and  township  officers, 
may  be  removed,  in  such  manner  and  for  such  cause,  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Sec.  7.  The  commissioners  of  counties,  the  trustees  of  town- 
ships, and  similar  boards,  shall  have  such  power  of  local  taxation, 
for  police  purposes,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  XI. 

APPORTIONMENT. 

Sec.  1 . The  apportionment  of  this  state  for  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  shall  be  made  every  ten  years,  after  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one,  in  the  following  manner:  The 

whole  population  of  the  state,  as  ascertained  by  the  federal  census, 
or  in  such  other  mode  as  the  General  Assembly  may  direct,  shall  be 
divided  by  the  number  “one  hundred,”  and  the  quotient  shall  be  the 
ratio  of  representation  in  the  house  of  representatives,  for  ten  years 
next  succeeding  such  apportionment. 

Sec.  2.  Every  county  having  a population  equal  to  one-half 
of  said  ratio,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  representative;  every  county 
containing  said  ratio,  and  three-fourths  over,  shall  be  entitled  to  two 
representatives;  every  county  containing  three  times  said  ratio,  shall 
be  entitled  to  three  representatives;  and  so  on,  requiring  after  the 
first  two,  an  entire  ratio  for  each  additional  representative.  Provided 
however,  that  each  county  shall  have  one  representative.  [As  amend- 
ed November,  1903.  For  vote  see  page  34.] 

Sec.  3.  When  any  county  shall  have  a fraction  above  the  ratio, 
so  large,  that  being  multiplied  by  five,  the  result  will  be  equal  to  one 
or  more  ratios,  additional  representatives  shall  be  apportioned  for  such 
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ratios,  among  the  several  sessions  of  the  decennial  period,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  If  there  be  only  one  ratio,  a representative  shall  be 

allotted  to  the  fifth  session  of  the  decennial  period;  if  there  are  two 
ratios,  a representative  shall  be  allotted  to  the  fourth  and  third  sessions, 
respectively;  if  three,  to  the  third,  second,  and  first  sessions,  re- 
spectively; if  four,  to  the  fourth,  third,  second,  and  first  sessions,  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.  4.  Any  county,  forming  with  another  county  or  counties, 
a representative  district,  during  one  decennial  period,  if  it  have  acquired 
sufficient  population  at  the  next  decennial  period,  shall  be  entitled  to 
a separate  representation,  if  there  shall  be  left,  in  the  district  from  which 
it  shall  have  been  separated,  a population  sufficient  for  a representative; 
but  no  such  change  shall  be  made,  except  at  the  regular  decennial  period 
for  the  apportionment  of  representatives. 

Sec.  5.  If,  in  fixing  any  subsequent  ratio,  a county,  previously 
entitled  to  separate  representation,  shall  have  less  than  the  number 
required  by  the  new  ratio  for  a representative,  such  county  shall  be 
attached  to  the  county  adjoining  it,  having  the  least  number  of  in- 
habitants; and  the  representation  of  the  district,  so  formed,  shall  be 
determined  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  6.  The  ratio  for  a senator  shall  forever,  hereafter,  be 
ascertained  by  dividing  the  whole  population  of  the  state  by  the  num- 
ber thirty-five. 

Sec.  7.  The  state  is  hereby  divided  into  thirty-three  senatorial 
districts,  as  follows:  The  county  of  Hamilton  shall  constitute  the 

first  senatorial  district;  the  counties  of  Butler  and  Warren,  the  second; 
Montgomery  and  Preble,  the  third;  Clermont  and  Brown,  the  fourth; 
Greene,  Clinton,  and  Fayette,  the  fifth;  Ross  and  Highland,  the 
sixth;  Adams,  Pike,  Scioto,  and  Jackson,  the  seventh;  Lawrence,  Gal- 
lia, Meigs,  and  Vinton,  the  eighth;  Athens,  Hocking,  and  Fairfield, 
the  ninth;  Franklin  and  Pickaway,  the  tenth;  Clark,  Champaign, 
and  Madison,  the  eleventh;  Miami,  Darke,  and  Shelby,  the  twelfth; 
Logan,  Union,  Marion,  and  Hardin,  the  thirteenth;  Washington  and 
Morgan,  the  fourteenth;  Muskingum  and  Perry,  the  fifteenth;  Dela- 
ware and  Licking,  the  sixteenth;  Knox  and  Morrow,  the  seventeenth; 
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Coshocton  and  Tuscarawas,  the  eighteenth;  Guernsey  and  Monroe, 
the  nineteenth;  Belmont  and  Harrison,  the  twentieth;  Carroll  and 
Stark,  the  twenty-first;  Jefferson  and  Columbiana,  the  twenty-second; 
Trumbull  and  Mahoning,  the  twenty-third;  Ashtabula,  Lake,  and 
Geauga,  the  twenty-fourth;  Cuyahoga,  the  twenty-fifth;  Portage  and 
Summit,  the  twenty-sixth ; Medina  and  Lorain,  the  twenty-seventh; 
Wayne  and  Holmes,  the  twenty-eighth;  Ashland  and  Richland,  the 
twenty-ninth;  Huron,  Erie,  Sandusky,  and  Ottawa,  the  thirtieth; 
Seneca,  Crawford,  and  Wyandot,  the  thirty-first;  Mercer,  Auglaize, 
Allen,  Van  Wert,  Paulding,  Defiance,  and  Williams,  the  thirty- 
second;  and  Hancock,  Wood,  Lucas,  Fulton,  Henry,  and  Putnam, 
the  thirty-third.  For  the  first  decennial  period,  after  the  adoption  of 
this  constitution,  each  of  said  districts  shall  be  entitled  to  one  sen- 
ator, except  the  first  district,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  three  senators. 

SEC.  8.  The  same  rules  shall  be  applied,  in  apportioning  the 
fractions  of  senatorial  districts,  and  in  annexing  districts,  which  may 
hereafter  have  less  than  three-fourths  of  a senatorial  ratio,  as  are  ap- 
plied to  representative  districts. 

Sec.  9.  Any  county  forming  part  of  a senatorial  district,  hav- 
ing acquired  a population  equal  to  a full  senatorial  ratio,  shall  be  made 
a separate  senatorial  district,  at  any  regular  decennial  apportionment, 
if  a full  senatorial  ratio  shall  be  left  in  the  district  from  which  it  shall 
be  taken. 

Sec.  10.  For  the  first  ten  years,  after  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-one,  the  apportionment  of  representatives  shall 
be  as  provided  in  the  schedule,  and  no  change  shall  ever  be  made 
in  the  principles  of  representation,  as  herein  established,  or,  in  the 
senatorial  districts,  except  as  above  provided.  All  territory,  belong- 
ing to  a county  at  the  time  of  any  apportionment,  shall,  as  to  the  right 
of  representation  and  suffrage,  remain  an  integral  part  thereof,  during 
the  decennial  period. 

Sec.  1 1 . The  governor,  auditor,  and  secretary  of  state,  or 
any  two  of  them,  shall  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the  October  election, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and,  at  each  de- 
cennial period  thereafter,  ascertain  and  determine  the  ratio  of  repre- 
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sentation,  according  to  the  decennial  census,  the  number  of  represen- 
tatives and  senators  each  county  or  district  shall  be  entitled  to  elect, 
and  for  what  years,  within  the  next  ensuing  ten  years,  and  the  governor 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  published,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  di- 
rected by  law. 

JUDICIAL  APPORTIONMENT. 

Sec.  12.  For  judicial  purposes,  the  state  shall  be  apportioned 
as  follows: 

The  county  of  Hamilton  shall  constitute  the  first  district,  which 
shall  not  be  subdivided;  and  the  judges  therein,  may  hold  separate 
courts  or  separate  sittings  of  the  same  court,  at  the  same  time. 

The  counties  of  Butler,  Preble  and  Darke  shall  constitute  the  first 
subdivision;  Montgomery,  Miami  and  Champaign,  the  second;  and 
Warren,  Clinton,  Greene,  and  Clark,  the  third  subdivision,  of  the 
second  district;  and,  together,  shall  form  such  district. 

The  counties  of  Shelby,  Auglaize,  Allen,  Hardin,  Logan,  Union, 
and  Marion,  shall  constitute  the  first  subdivision;  Mercer,  Van  Wert, 
Putnam,  Paulding,  Defiance,  Williams,  Henry,  and  Fulton,  the  sec- 
ond; and  Wood,  Seneca,  Hancock,  Wyandot,  and  Crawford,  the 
third  subdivision  of  the  third  district;  and,  together,  shall  form  such  dis- 
trict. 

The  counties  of  Lucas,  Ottawa,  Sandusky,  Erie,  and  Huron, 
shall  constitute  the  first  subdivision;  Lorain,  Medina,  and  Summit, 
the  second;  and  the  county  of  Cuyahoga,  the  third  subdivision,  of 
the  fourth  district;  and,  together,  shall  form  such  district. 

The  counties  of  Clermont,  Brown,  and  Adams,  shall  constitute 
the  first  subdivision;  Highland,  Ross,  and  Fayette,  the  second;  and 
Pickaway,  Franklin,  and  Madison,  the  third  subdivision,  of  the  fifth 
district;  and,  together,  shall  form  such  district. 

The  counties  of  Licking,  Knox,  and  Delaware,  shall  constitute 
the  first  subdivision;  Morrow,  Richland,  and  Ashland,  the  second; 
and  Wayne,  Holmes,  and  Coshocton,  the  third  subdivision,  of  the 
sixth  district;  and,  together,  shall  form  such  district. 
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The  counties  of  Fairfield,  Perry,  and  Hocking,  shall  constitute 
the  first  subdivision;  Jackson,  Vinton,  Pike,  Scioto,  and  Lawrence, 
the  second;  and  Gallia,  Meigs,  Athens,  and  Washington,  the  third 
subdivision  of  the  seventh  district;  and,  together,  shall  form  such  dis- 
trict. 

The  counties  of  Muskingum,  and  Morgan,  shall  constitute  the 
first  subdivision;  Guernsey,  Belmont,  and  Monroe,  the  second;  and 
Jefferson,  Harrison,  and  Tuscarawas,  the  third  subdivision,  of  the 
eighth  district;  and,  together,  shall  form  such  district. 

The  counties  of  Stark,  Carroll,  and  Columbiana,  shall  consti- 
tute the  first  subdivision;  Trumbull,  Portage,  and  Mahoning,  the  sec- 
ond; and  Geauga,  Lake,  and  Ashtabula,  the  third  subdivision,  of  the 
ninth  district;  and,  together,  shall  form  such  district. 

Sec.  1 3.  The  General  Assembly  shall  attach  any  new  counties, 
that  may  hereafter  be  erected,  to  such  districts,  or  subdivisions  thereof, 
as  shall  be  most  convenient. 

Article  XII. 

FINANCE  AND  TAXATION. 

Sec.  1 . No  poll  tax  shall  ever  be  levied  in  this  state,  or  service 
required,  which  may  be  commuted  in  money  or  other  thing  of  value. 

Sec.  2.  Laws  shall  be  passed,  taxing  by  a uniform  rule,  all 
moneys,  credits,  investments  in  bonds,  stocks,  joint  stock  companies, 
or  otherwise;  and  also  all  real  and  personal  property  according  to  its 
true  value  in  money,  excepting  all  bonds  at  present  outstanding  of  the 
state  of  Ohio  or  of  any  city,  village,  hamlet,  county,  or  township  in  this 
state  or  which  have  been  issued  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools  in  Ohio 
and  the  means  of  instruction  in  connection  therewith,  which  bonds  so  at 
present  outstanding  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation;  but  burying  grounds, 
public  school  houses,  houses  used  exclusively  for  public  worship,  in- 
stitutions used  exclusively  for  charitable  purposes,  public  property 
used  exclusively  for  any  public  purpose,  and  personal  property,  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  in  value  five  hundred  dollars,  for  each  indi- 
vidual, may,  by  general  laws,  be  exempted  from  taxation;  but  all  such 
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laws  shall  be  subject  to  alteration  or  repeal;  and  the  value  of  all  prop- 
erty, so  exempted,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  ascertained  and  pub- 
lished as  may  be  directed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide,  by  law,  for 
taxing  the  notes  and  bills  discounted  or  purchased,  moneys  loaned, 
and  all  other  property,  effects,  or  dues,  of  every  description,  (without 
deduction),  of  all  banks  now  existing,  or  hereafter  created,  and  of 
all  bankers,  so  that  all  property  employed  in  banking,  shall  always 
bear  a burden  of  taxation,  equal  to  that  imposed  on  the  property  of 
individuals. 

Sec.  4.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  raising  rev- 
enue, sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  state,  for  each  year,  and 
also  a sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  state  debt. 

Sec.  5.  No  tax  shall  be  levied,  except  in  pursuance  of  law; 
and  every  law  imposing  a tax,  shall  state,  distinctly,  the  object  of  the 
same,  to  which  only,  it  shall  be  applied. 

Sec.  6.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  constitution  the 
state  shall  never  contract  any  debt  for  purposes  of  internal  improve- 
ment. 

Sec.  7.  Laws  may  be  passed  providing  for  the  taxation  of 
the  right  to  receive,  or  to  succeed  to,  estates,  and  such  taxation  may  be 
uniform  or  it  may  be  graduated  as  to  tax  at  a higher  rate  the  right 
to  receive,  or  to  succeed  to,  estates  of  larger  value  than  to  estates  of 
smaller  value.  Such  tax  may  also  be  levied  at  different  rates  upon  col- 
lateral and  direct  inheritances,  and  a portion  of  each  estate  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  thousand  dollars  may  be  exempt  from  such  taxation. 

Sec.  8.  Laws  may  be  passed  providing  for  the  taxation  of  in- 
comes, and  such  taxation  may  be  either  uniform  or  graduated,  and 
may  be  applied  to  such  incomes  as  may  be  designated  by  law;  but 
part  of  each  annual  income  not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars  may 
be  exempt  from  such  taxation. 

Sec.  9.  Not  less  than  fifty  per  centum  of  the  income  and  in- 
heritance taxes  that  may  be  collected  by  the  state  shall  be  returned  to 
the  city,  village  or  township  in  which  said  income  and  inheritance  tax 
originate. 
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Sec.  10.  Laws  may  be  passed  providing  for  excise  and  fran- 
chise taxes  and  for  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  the  production  of 
coal,  oil,  gas  and  other  minerals. 

Sec.  11.  No  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  state,  or  any 
political  subdivisions  thereof,  shall  be  incurred  or  renewed,  unless  in 
the  legislation  under  which  such  indebtedness  is  incurred  or  renewed, 
provision  is  made  for  levying  and  collecting  annually  by  taxation  an 
amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  said  bonds,  and  to  provide  a 
sinking  fund  for  their  final  redemption  at  maturity. 

Article  XIII. 
corporations. 

Sec.  1 . The  General  Assembly  shall  pass  no  special  act  con- 
ferring corporate  powers. 

Sec.  2.  Corporations  may  be  formed  under  general  laws;  but 
all  such  laws  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  altered  or  repealed.  Cor- 
porations may  be  classified  and  there  may  be  conferred  upon  proper 
boards,  commissions  or  officers,  such  supervisory  and  regulatory  powers 
over  their  organization,  business  and  issue  and  sale  of  stocks  and  se- 
curities, and  over  the  business  and  sale  of  the  stocks  and  securities 
of  foreign  corporations  and  joint  stock  companies  in  this  state,  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Laws  may  be  passed  regulating  the  sale 
^nd  conveyance  of  other  personal  property,  whether  owned  by  a cor- 
poration, joint  stock  company  or  individual. 

Sec.  3.  Dues  from  private  corporations  shall  be  secured  by 
such  means  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  but  in  no  case  shall  any  stock- 
holder be  individually  liable  otherwise  than  for  the  unpaid  stock  owned 
by  him  or  her;  except  that  stockholders  of  corporations  authorized 
to  receive  money  on  deposit  shall  be  held  individually  responsible, 
equally  and  ratably,  and  not  one  for  another  for  all  contracts,  debts, 
and  engagements  of  such  corporations,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of 
their  stock  therein,  at  the  par  value  thereof,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
invested  in  such  shares.  No  corporation  not  organized  under  the  laws 
of  this  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  person,  partnership  or  as- 
sociation shall  use  the  word  “bank,”  or  “banking,”  or  words  of  similar 
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meaning  in  any  foreign  language,  as  a designation  or  name  under 
which  business  may  be  conducted  in  this  state  unless  such  corporation, 
person,  partnership  or  association  shall  submit  to  inspection,  exam- 
ination and  regulation  as  may  hereafter  be  provided  by  the  laws  of 
this  state. 

Sec.  4.  The  property  of  corporations,  now  existing  or  here- 
after created,  shall  forever  be  subject  to  taxation,  the  same  as  the 
property  of  individuals. 

Sec.  5.  No  right  of  way  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
any  corporation,  until  full  compensation  therefor  be  first  made  in  money, 
or  first  secured  by  a deposit  of  money,  to  the  owner,  irrespective  of  any 
benefit  from  any  improvement  proposed  by  such  corporation;  which 
compensation  shall  be  ascertained  by  a jury  of  twelve  men,  in  a court 
of  record,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

SEC.  6.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  organi- 
zation of  cities,  and  incorporated  villages,  by  general  laws,  and  restrict 
their  power  of  taxation,  assessment,  borrowing  money,  contracting 
debts  and  loaning  their  credit,  so  as  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  such  power. 

Sec.  7.  No  act  of  the  General  Assembly  authorizing  associa- 
tions with  banking  powers,  shall  take  effect  until  it  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  people,  at  the  general  election  next  succeeding  the  passage  there- 
of, and  be  approved  by  a majority  of  all  the  electors,  voting  at  such  elec- 
tion. 

Article  XIV. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

Sec.  1.  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
three  commissioners,  and  prescribe  their  tenure  of  office,  compensation, 
and  the  mode  of  filling  vacancies  in  said  commission. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  commissioners  shall  revise,  reform,  simplify, 
and  abridge  the  practice,  pleadings,  forms,  and  proceedings  of  the 
courts  of  record  of  this  state;  and,  as  far  as  practicable  and  expedient, 
shall  provide  for  the  abolition  of  the  distinct  forms  of  action  at  law, 
now  in  use,  and  for  the  administration  of  justice  by  a uniform  mode  of 
proceeding  without  reference  to  any  distinction  between  law  and  equity. 
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Sec.  3.  The  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  be  reported  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  be  subject  to  the 
action  of  that  body. 

Article  XV. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SEC.  1 . Columbus  shall  be  the  seat  of  government,  until  other- 
wise directed  by  law. 

SEC.  2.  The  printing  of  the  laws,  journals,  bills,  legislative 
documents  and  papers  for  each  branch  of  the  General  Assembly,  with 
the  printing  required  for  the  executive  and  other  departments  of  state, 
shall  be  let,  on  contract,  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  or  done 
directly  by  the  state  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  All 
stationery  and  supplies  shall  be  purchased  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

SEC.  3.  An  accurate  and  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  public  money,  the  several  amounts  paid,  to  whom, 
and  on  what  account,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  published,  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office 
in  this  state,  unless  he  possess  the  qualifications  of  an  elector. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  who  shall  hereafter  fight  a duel,  assist  in  the 
same  as  second,  or  send,  accept,  or  knowingly  carry,  a challenge  there- 
for, shall  hold  any  office  in  this  state. 

Sec.  6.  Lotteries,  and  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever,  shall  forever  be  prohibited  in  this  state. 

Sec.  7.  Every  person  chosen  or  appointed  to  any  office  under 
this  state,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  shall  take 
an  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  this  state,  and  also  an  oath  of  office. 

Sec.  8.  There  may  be  established,  in  the  secretary  of  state’s 
office,  a bureau  of  statistics,  under  such  regulations,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Sec.  9.  License  to  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  granted 
in  this  state,  and  license  laws  operative  throughout  the  state  shall  be 
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passed  with  such  restrictions  and  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by 
law,  and  municipal  corporations  shall  be  authorized  by  general  laws 
to  provide  for  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  saloons.  Laws  shall 
not  be  passed  authorizing  more  than  one  saloon  in  each  township  or 
municipality  of  less  than  five  hundred  population,  or  more  than  one 
saloon  for  each  five  hundred  population  in  other  townships  and  munic- 
ipalities. Where  the  traffic  is  or  may  be  prohibited  under  laws  apply- 
ing to  counties,  municipalities,  townships,  residence  districts,  or  other 
districts  now  prescribed  by  law,  the  traffic  shall  not  be  licensed  in  any 
such  local  subdivision  while  any  prohibitory  law  is  operative  therein, 
and  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  repeal,  modify 
or  suspend  any  such  prohibitory  laws,  or  any  regulatory  laws  now  in 
force  or  hereafter  enacted,  or  to  prevent  the  future  enactment,  modi- 
fication or  repeal  of  any  prohibitory  or  regulatory  laws.  License  to 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  shall  not  be  granted  to  any  person  who 
at  the  time  of  making  application  therefor  is  not  a citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  of  good  moral  character.  License  shall  not  be  granted  to 
any  applicant  who  is  in  any  way  interested  in  the  business  conducted 
at  any  other  place  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  or  kept  for  sale 
as  a beverage  nor  shall  such  license  be  granted  unless  the  applicant  or 
applicants  are  the  only  persons  in  any  way  pecuniarily  interested  in  the 
business  for  which  the  license  is  sought  and  no  other  person  shall  be  in 
any  way  interested  therein  during  the  continuance  of  the  license;  if 
such  interest  of  such  person  shall  appear,  the  license  shall  be  deemed 
revoked.  If  any  licensee  is  more  than  once  convicted  for  a violation 
of  the  laws  in  force  to  regulate  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  his 
license  shall  be  deemed  revoked,  and  no  license  shall  thereafter  be 
granted  to  him.  License  to  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  shall  not  be 
granted  unless  the  place  of  traffic  under  such  license  shall  be  located  in 
the  county  in  which  the  person  or  persons  reside  whose  duty  it  is  to 
grant  such  license,  or  in  a county  adjoining  thereto.  The  word  “sa- 
loon” as  used  in  this  section  is  defined  to  be  a place  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold,  or  kept  for  sale,  as  a beverage  in  quantities  less  than 
one  gallon. 
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Sec.  10.  Appointments  and  promotions  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  state,  the  several  counties,  and  cities,  shall  be  made  according  to 
merit  and  fitness,  to  be  ascertained,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  competitive 
examinations.  Laws  shall  be  passed  providing  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  provision. 

Article  XVI. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Sec.  1.  Either  branch  of  the  general  assembly  may  propose 
amendments  to  this  constitution;  and,  if  the  same  shall  be  agreed  to  by 
three-fifths  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  such  proposed  amend- 
ments shall  be  entered  on  the  journals,  with  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors,  for  their  approval  or  rejection,  on  a 
separate  ballot  without  party  designation  of  any  kind,  at  either  a special 
or  a general  election  as  the  general  assembly  may  prescribe.  Such 
proposed  amendments  shall  be  published  once  a week  for  five  con- 
secutive weeks  preceding  such  election,  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in  each 
county  of  the  state,  where  a newspaper  is  published.  If  the  majority 
of  the  electors  voting  on  the  same  shall  adopt  such  amendments  the 
same  shall  become  a part  of  the  constitution.  When  more  than  one 
amendment  shall  be  submitted  at  the  same  time,  they  shall  be  so 
submitted  as  to  enable  the  electors  to  vote  on  each  amendment,  sep- 
arately. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each 
branch  of  the  general  assembly  shall  think  it  necessaiy  to  call  a con- 
vention, to  revise,  amend,  or  change  this  constitution,  they  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  electors  to  vote  on  a separate  ballot  without  party  designa- 
tion of  any  kind  at  the  next  election  for  members  to  the  general  as- 
sembly, for  or  against  a convention;  and  if  a majority  of  all  the  electors, 
voting  for  and  against  the  calling  of  a convention,  shall  have  voted 
for  a convention,  the  general  assembly  shall,  at  their  next  session,  pro- 
vide, by  law,  for  calling  the  same.  Candidates  for  members  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  shall  be  nominated  by  nominating  petitions  only 
and  shall  be  voted  for  upon  one  independent  and  separate  ballot  with- 
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out  any  emblem  or  party  designation  whatever.  The  convention 
shall  consist  of  as  many  members  as  the  house  of  representatives,  who 
shall  be  chosen  as  provided  by  law,  and  shall  meet  within  three  months 
after  their  election,  for  the  purpose,  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  At  the  general  election  to  be  held  in  the  year  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  in  each  twentieth  year  there- 
after, the  question:  “Shall  there  be  a convention  to  revise,  alter,  or 

amend  the  constitution,”  shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  state; 
and  in  case  a majority  of  the  electors,  voting  for  and  against  the  calling 
of  a convention,  shall  decide  in  favor  of  a convention,  the  general 
assembly,  at  its  next  session,  shall  provide,  by  law,  for  the  election  of 
delegates  and  the  assembling  of  such  convention,  as  is  provided  in  the 
preceding  section;  but  no  amendment  of  this  constitution,  agreed  upon 
by  any  convention  assembled  in  pursuance  of  this  article,  shall  take 
effect,  until  the  same  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the 
state,  and  adopted  by  a majority  of  those  voting  thereon. 

Article  XVII. 

ELECTIONS. 

Sec.  1 . Elections  for  state  and  county  officers  shall  be  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November  in  the  even  num- 
bered years;  and  all  elections  for  all  other  elective  officers  shall  be  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November  in  the  odd 
numl  ered  years. 

Sec.  2.  The  term  of  office  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 
attorney  general,  secretary  of  state  and  treasurer  of  state  shall  be  two 
years,  and  that  of  the  auditor  of  state  shall  be  four  years.  The  term  of 
office  of  the  judge  of  the  supreme  court  and  circuit  courts  shall  be  such 
even  numbers  of  years  not  less  than  six  (6)  years  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  General  Assembly;  that  of  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas 
court  six  (6)  years,  and  of  the  judges  of  the  probate  court,  four  (4) 
years,  and  that  of  other  judges  shall  be  such  even  numbers  of  years, 
not  exceeding  six  (6)  years  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  term  of  office  of  justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  such  even 
number  of  years  not  exceeding  four  (4)  years  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
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the  General  Assembly.  The  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  public  works  shall  be  such  even  number  of  years  not  ex- 
ceeding six  (6)  years  as  may  be  so  prescribed;  and  the  term  of  office 
of  all  elective  county,  township,  municipal  and  school  officers  shall 
be  such  even  number  of  years  not  exceeding  four  (4)  years  as  may  be 
so  prescribed. 

And  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  so  extend  ex- 
isting terms  of  office  as  to  effect  the  purpose  of  section  1 of  this  article. 

Any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  any  elective  state  office  other 
than  that  of  a member  of  the  General  Assembly  or  of  governor,  shall 
be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  governor  until  the  disability  is  removed 
or  a successor  elected  and  qualified.  Every  such  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  by  election  at  the  first  general  election  for  the  office  which  is 
vacant,  that  occurs  more  than  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  vacancy 
shall  have  occurred.  The  person  elected  shall  fill  the  office  for  the  un- 
expired term.  All  vacancies  in  other  elective  offices  shall  be  filled  for 
the  unexpired  term  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  Every  elective  officer  holding  office  when  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  shall  continue  to  hold  such  office  for  the  full  term  for 
which  he  was  elected  and  until  his  successor  shall  be  elected  and 
qualified,  as  provided  by  law.  [As  adopted  November,  1905.] 

Article  XVIII. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

Sec.  1 . Municipal  corporations  are  hereby  classified  into  cities 
and  villages.  All  such  corporations  having  a population  of  five 
thousand  or  over  shall  be  cities;  all  others  shall  be  villages.  The 
method  of  transition  from  one  class  to  the  other  shall  be  regulated  by 
law. 

SEC.  2.  General  laws  shall  be  passed  to  provide  for  the  incor- 
poration and  government  of  cities  and  villages;  and  additional  laws  may 
also  be  passed  for  the  government  of  municipalities  adopting  the  same; 
but  no  such  additional  law  shall  become  operative  in  any  municipality 
until  it  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  electors  thereof,  and  affirmed 
by  a majority  of  those  voting  thereon,  under  regulations  to  be  estab- 
lished by  law. 
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Sec.  3.  Municipalities  shall  have  authority  to  exercise  all  pow- 
ers of  local  self-government  and  to  adopt  and  enforce  within  their 
limits  such  local  police,  sanitary  and  other  similar  regulations,  as  are  not 
in  conflict  with  general  laws. 

Sec.  4.  Any  municipality  may  acquire,  construct,  own,  lease 
and  operate  within  or  without  its  corporate  limits,  any  public  utility 
the  product  or  service  of  which  is  or  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  municipality 
or  its  inhabitants,  and  may  contract  with  others  for  any  such  product 
or  service.  The  acquisition  of  any  such  public  utility  may  be  by  con- 
demnation or  otherwise,  and  a municipality  may  acquire  thereby  the 
use  of,  or  full  title  to,  the  property  and  franchise  of  any  company  or 
person  supplying  to  the  municipality  or  its  inhabitants  the  service  or 
product  of  any  such  utility. 

Sec.  5.  Any  municipality  proceeding  to  acquire,  construct,  own, 
lease  or  operate  a public  utility,  or  to  contract  with  any  person  or 
company  therefor,  shall  act  by  ordinance  and  no  such  ordinance  shall 
take  effect  until  after  thirty  days  from  its  passage.  If  within  said 
thirty  days  a petition  signed  by  ten  per  centum  of  the  electors  of  the 
municipality  shall  be  filed  with  the  executive  authority  thereof  demand- 
ing a referendum  on  such  ordinance  it  shall  not  take  effect  until  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  and  approved  by  a majority  of  those  voting  there- 
on. The  submission  of  any  such  question  shall  be  governed  by  all 
the  provisions  of  section  8 of  this  article  as  to  the  submission  of  the 
question  of  choosing  a charter  commission. 

Sec.  6.  Any  municipality,  owning  or  operating  a public  utility 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  service  or  product  thereof  to  the 
municipality  or  its  inhabitants,  may  also  sell  and  deliver  to  others  any 
other  utility  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  either  case  fifty  per  centum 
of  the  total  service  or  product  supplied  by  such  utility  within  the 
municipality. 

Sec.  7.  Any  municipality  may  frame  and  adopt  or  amend  a 
charter  for  its  government  and  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3 of  this  article,  exercise  thereunder  all  powers  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. 
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Sec.  8.  The  legislative  authority  of  any  city  or  village  may  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  its  members,  and  upon  petition  of  ten  per  centum 
of  the  electors  shall  forthwith,  provide  by  ordinance  for  the  submission 
to  the  electors,  of  the  question,  “Shall  a commission  be  chosen  to  frame 
a charter.”  The  ordinance  providing  for  the  submission  of  such 
question  shall  require  that  it  be  submitted  to  the  electors  at  the  next 
regular  municipal  election  if  one  shall  occur  not  less  than  sixty  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  its  passage;  otherwise  it  shall 
provide  for  the  submission  of  the  question  at  a special  election  to  be 
called  and  held  within  the  time  aforesaid.  The  ballot  containing  such 
question  shall  bear  no  party  designation,  and  provision  shall  be  made 
thereon  for  the  election  from  the  municipality  at  large  of  fifteen  electors 
who  shall  constitute  a commission  to  frame  a charter;  provided  that  a 
majority  of  the  electors  voting  on  such  question  shall  have  voted  in  the 
affirmative.  Any  charter  so  framed  shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors 
of  the  municipality  at  an  election  to  be  held  at  a time  fixed  by  the 
charter  commission  and  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  its  election, 
provision  for  which  shall  be  made  by  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
municipality  in  so  far  as  not  prescribed  by  general  law.  Not  less  than 
thirty  days  prior  to  such  election  the  clerk  of  the  municipality  shall  mail 
a copy  of  the  proposed  charter  to  each  elector  whose  name  appears  upon 
the  poll  or  registration  books  of  the  last  regular  or  general  election  held 
therein.  If  such  proposed  charter  is  approved  by  a majority  of  the 
electors  voting  thereon  it  shall  become  the  charter  of  such  municipality 
at  the  time  fixed  therein. 

SEC.  9.  Amendments  to  any  charter  framed  and  adopted  as 
herein  provided  may  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  a municipality  by 
a two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislative  authority  thereof,  and,  upon  peti- 
tions signed  by  ten  per  centum  of  the  electors  of  the  municipality 
setting  forth  any  such  proposed  amendment,  shall  be  submitted  by  such 
legislative  authority.  The  submission  of  proposed  amendments  to 
the  electors  shall  be  governed  by  the  requirements  of  section  8 as  to  the 
submission  of  the  question  of  choosing  a charter  commission;  and 
copies  of  proposed  amendments  shall  be  mailed  to  the  electors  as  here- 
inbefore provided  for  copies  of  a proposed  charter.  If  any  such 
amendment  is  approved  by  a majority  of  the  electors  voting  thereon. 
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it  shall  become  a part  of  the  charter  of  the  municipality.  A copy  of 
said  charter  or  any  amendment  thereto  shall  be  certified  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  within  thirty  days  after  adoption  by  a referendum  vote. 

Sec.  10.  A municipality  appropriating  of  otherwise  acquiring 
property  for  public  use  may  in  furtherance  of  such  public  use  appro- 
priate or  acquire  an  excess,  over  that  actually  to  be  occupied  by  the  im- 
provement, and  may  sell  such  excess  with  such  restrictions  as  shall  be 
appropriate  to  preserve  the  improvement  made.  Bonds  may  be  issued 
to  supply  the  funds  in  whole  or  in  part  to  pay  for  the  excess  property  so 
appropriated  or  otherwise  acquired,  but  said  bonds  shall  be  a lien  only 
against  the  property  so  acquired  for  the  improvement  and  excess,  and 
they  shall  not  be  a liability  of  the  municipality  nor  be  included  in  any 
limitation  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  such  municipality  prescribed 
by  law. 

Sec.  1 1 . Any  municipality  appropriating  private  property  for  a 
public  improvement  may  provide  money  therefor  in  part  by  assess- 
ments upon  benefited  property  not  in  excess  of  the  special  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  such  property  by  the  improvement.  Said  assessments, 
however,  upon  all  the  abutting,  adjacent,  and  other  property  in  the 
district  benefited  shall  in  no  case  be  levied  for  more  than  fifty  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  appropriation. 

Sec.  12.  Any  municipality  which  acquires,  constructs  or  ex- 
tends any  public  utility  and  desires  to  raise  money  for  such  purposes 
may  issue  mortgage  bonds  therefor  beyond  the  general  limit  of  bonded 
indebtedness  prescribed  by  law;  provided  that  such  mortgage  bonds 
issued  beyond  the  general  limit  of  bonded  indebtedness  prescribed  by 
law  shall  not  impose  any  liability  upon  such  municipality  but  shall  be 
secured  only  upon  the  property  and  revenues  of  such  public  utility,  in- 
cluding a franchise  stating  the  terms  upon  which,  in  case  of  foreclosure, 
the  purchaser  may  operate  the  same,  which  franchise  shall  in  no  case 
extend  for  a longer  period  than  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  sale 
of  such  utility  and  franchise  or  foreclosure. 

Sec.  13.  Laws  may  be  passed  to  limit  the  power  of  municipal- 
ities to  levy  taxes  and  incur  debts  for  local  purposes,  and  may  require 
reports  from  municipalities  as  to  their  financial  condition  and  transac- 
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tions,  in  such  form  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  and  may  provide  for 
the  examination  of  the  vouchers,  books  and  accounts  of  all  municipal 
authorities,  or  of  public  undertakings  conducted  by  such  authorities. 

SEC.  14.  All  elections  and  submissions  of  questions  provided 
for  in  this  article  shall  be  conducted  by  the  election  authorities  pre- 
scribed by  general  law.  The  percentage  of  electors  required  to  sign 
any  petition  provided  for  herein  shall  be  based  upon  the  total  vote  cast 
at  the  last  preceding  general  municipal  election. 

SCHEDULE. 

The  several  amendments  passed  and  submitted  by  this  conven- 
tion when  adopted  at  the  election  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1913,  except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  by  the 
schedule  attached  to  any  of  said  amendments.  All  laws  then  in  force, 
not  inconsistent  therewith  shall  continue  in  force  until  amended  or  re- 
pealed; provided  that  all  cases  pending  in  the  courts  on  the  first  day  of 
the  same  procedure  as  is  now  authorized  by  law.  Any  provision  of  the 
amendments  passed  and  submitted  by  this  convention  and  adopted 
by  the  electors,  inconsistent  with,  or  in  conflict  with,  any  provision  of 
the  present  constitution,  shall  be  held  to  prevail. 
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Dick,  C.  W.  F.,  356. 
Dickinson,  Daniel,  1 33. 

Dillon,  E.  B.,  454. 

Dittey,  Robert  M.,  437. 

Dodds,  Ozro  J.,  1 72. 
Donahey,  A.  V.,  453. 

Donahue,  Maurice,  423. 
Donnelly,  Michael,  393. 
Donovan,  D.  D.,  358. 

Doran,  Bernard,  42  1 . 

Dore,  Wm.  H.,  372. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  120,  125, 
131,  133,  157,  163,  165, 
179. 

Dowling,  Joseph,  370. 

Dunlap,  R.  W.,  421,  423. 
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Eagleson,  Freeman  T.,  454. 
Eley,  David,  42 1 . 

Ellis,  Wade  H.,  393,  404, 
422. 

Emerson,  L.  E.,  395. 

Ermston,  James  D.,  338. 
Everett,  Edward,  1 33. 

Ewing,  Thomas,  170,  215,  216, 
217,  227,  237,  240,  244, 
(bi),  263. 

Fairbanks,  Charles  W.,  396. 
Fairbanks,  George  A.,  339. 
Fanning,  Richard  J.,  235,  263. 
Ferguson,  W.  H.,  396. 
Filmore,  Millard,  1 1 9. 

Fink,  Wm.  E.,  193,  263,  358. 
Finley,  E.  B.,  171,  290,  300, 
358. 

Finley,  William  L.,  394,  396. 
Fisher,  David  S.,  370. 

Fitch,  Jabez  W.,  235. 
Flickenger,  Charles  A.,  291, 
304. 

Follett,  John  F.,  280,  298,  300. 
Follett,  Marlin  D.,  263,  286. 
Foraker,  Joseph  B.,  298,  314, 
378,  395. 

Foran,  Martin  A.,  305. 

Foster,  Charles,  242. 

Freemont,  John  C.,  157. 

Frey,  William  J.,  406,  407. 
Fullington,  E.  M.,  421,  454. 
Fullington,  James,  242. 

Galbreath,  C.  B.,  451. 

Garber,  Harvey  C.,  453. 
Garfield,  James  A.,  262,  265, 
266. 

Garford,  Arthur  L.,  454,  455. 
Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  100, 

117. 

Gayman,  Ben  F.,  420. 

Geddes,  George  W.,  197,  283, 
298. 

Gibson,  Thomas,  22. 


Grant,  U.  S.,  155,  192,  199, 
200,  207,  219,  220,  228. 
Gravatt,  Quinton,  396. 

Graves,  Charles  H.,  423,  453. 
Greeley,  Horace,  199,  209,  210 

211,  212,.  225. 

Green,  Edward  M.,  226. 

Greer,  James  A.,  172. 

Gresham,  Walter  Q.,  309. 
Groce,  Charles  E.,  338. 
Groesbeck,  William  S.,  164, 

212. 

Guilford,  Nathan,  61. 

Guthrie,  U.  K.,  370. 

Halpin,  William,  131. 

Halstead,  Murat,  217. 

Hamer,  Thomas  E.,  166. 
Hamlin,  Hannibal,  155. 

Hanley,  Ed.  W.,  424,  452. 
Hancock,  Winfield  S.,  263. 
Hanna,  Mark  A.,  349,  355, 
371,  378. 

Harding,  Warren  G.,  393,  404, 
423. 

Harris,  Andrew  L.,  334,  404, 
421. 

Harris,  William,  78. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  309,  330, 
331. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  43, 
85,91,95,163. 

Hart,  Alphonso,  22  1 . 

Harmon,  )udson,  318,  419,  422 
430,  437,  (bi). 

Harrold,  Peter  M.,  291. 
Haskell,  Charles  H.,  371. 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  196, 

226,  228,  230,  231. 

Haynes,  William  E.,  1 72. 

Hearst,  William  R.,  397. 
Hendricks,  Thomas  A.,  228, 
296. 

Heisley,  E.  M.,  305. 

Heisley,  William,  196,  197. 
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Herrick,  Myron  T.,  391,  393, 
393,  404. 

Hickenloper,  Andrew,  242. 
Hiddy,  Joseph,  380. 

Hill,  David  B.,  330,  343. 
Hill,  William  D.,  240. 

Hilt,  Charles,  262. 

Hoadly,  George,  199,  201, 
210,  263,  283,  288  (bi), 
296,  298. 

Hobart,  Garrett  A.,  343. 

Hogan,  Timothy  S.,  421,  42  3* 
430  (bi),  433,  435. 

Hoge,  James,  61 . 

Holcomb,  A.  T.,  108. 

Holman,  J.  B.,  380. 

Houck,  George  W.,  383. 
Houck,  Lewis  B.,  406,  413, 
(bi). 

Hough,  Robert  E.,  358. 
Howard,  B.  B.,  167. 

Howard,  John,  171. 

Hull,  George  W.,  298,  420. 
Hume,  Alexander  T.,  239. 
Huntington,  Samuel,  22,  39, 
(bi). 

Hurd,  Frank  H.,  182,  197, 

217,  227,  237,  262. 

Hunt,  Samuel  T.,  197,  198, 

218. 

Hunter,  Samuel  M.,  357,  358. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  63,  68,  69, 

86. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  20,  68. 
Jewett,  Hugh  J.,  136,  (bi), 
137,  146,  168,  193. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  155,  175, 
207. 

Johnson,  Edgar  M.,  267. 
Johnson,  James  E.,  423. 
Johnson,  Tom  L.,  389,  (bi), 
392,  393,  394,  395,  405. 
Johnson,  Wm.  W.,  291. 

Jones,  A.  W.,  339. 


Jones,  E.  A.,  393. 

Jones,  James  K.,  345. 

Jones,  Samuel  M.,  374. 

Jones,  Thomas  H.  P.,  379,  394. 
Jones,  Wells  S.,  298. 

Kelley,  Alfred,  53. 

Kennedy,  Robert  P.,  298. 
Kenney,  Thomas  J.,  227. 

Key,  Francis  S.,  195. 
Kiesewetter,  Emil,  286,  304. 
Kilbourne,  Col.  James,  371, 379 
380,  (bi),  406. 

Kilbourne,  James,  171. 

King,  Edward  A.,  172,  215. 
Kinney,  Charles,  348,  370. 
Kline,  Virgil  P.,  304. 

Kirker,  Thomas,  39. 

Kirtley,  William,  Jr.,  392,  404, 
421,  455. 

Kohler,  Jacob  A.,  298. 

Kloeb,  Charles  A.,  394. 

Lamison,  Charles,  171. 

Lang,  William,  176,  263. 
Langdon,  Lawrence  K.,  454. 
Larason,  Oliver  C.,  421. 
Lawrence,  James,  286,  298. 
Laylin,  Lewis  C.,  392. 

Leach,  James  A.,  338. 

Lentz,  John  J.,  357,  358,  370, 
421. 

Lewis,  Samuel,  1 1 9. 

Lewis,  Thomas  L.,  454. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  125,  127, 
133,  135,  153,  175. 

Liter,  Benjamin  F.,  108. 

Long,  Alexander,  1 77. 

Long,  George  S.,  452. 

Looker,  Othniel,  46,  49. 
Ludwig,  William  F.,  300. 
Lundy,  Benjamin,  1 00. 

Lucas,  Robert,  77,  81. 

Lyman,  Darius,  77. 

Lytle,  William  H.,  1 70. 
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Mahaffey,  Harry  M.,  396. 
Malloy,  John  R.,  262,  392, 
393. 

Mannypenny,  George  W.,  131. 
Martin,  Charles  D.,  290. 
Mason,  Charles  E.,  406. 
Mason,  Stevens  T.,  79. 

Massie,  Nathaniel,  73. 

Mathers,  Hugh  T.,  406. 
Matthews,  Stanley,  1 69,  200, 
209,  210,  231. 

Medary,  Samuel,  98. 

Medill,  William,  117,  119, 

(bi),  124,  146. 

Meeker,  Claude,  313. 

Meeker,  George  W.,  315. 

Meigs,  Return  J.,  22,  41,  43, 
(bi). 

Miles,  Frank  B.,  394. 

Miller,  Frank  W.,  423,  453. 
Minor,  Isaac,  53. 

Mitchell,  John  H.,  358. 
Monnett,  Frank  S.,  339,  371. 
Monroe,  James,  63. 

Mooney,  Granville  W.,  423. 
Mooney,  William  T.,  339. 
Moore,  E.  H.,  453. 

Morey,  Henry  L.,  314. 
Morgan,  George  W.,  107,  170 
176,  (bi),  197,  218,  227, 
228. 

Morris,  Evan  J.,  291. 

Morrow,  Jeremiah,  53,  62  (bi) 
67. 

Morse,  John  F.,  110. 

Morton,  Levi  P.,  343. 

Mueller,  Jacob,  290,  295. 
Murphy,  Peter,  304. 

McArthur,  Duncan,  73,  (bi). 
McBride,  C.  E.,  372. 

McBride,  John,  300. 

McBride,  Sherman,  454. 
McCIemand,  John  A.,  228. 
McCook,  Alexander  McD.,  1 70. 


McCook,  Daniel,  170,  199. 
McCook,  Family,  199. 

McCook,  George  W.,  164,  193, 
197,  198,  (bi),  218. 
McCook,  Robert  L.,  1 70. 
McDowell,  John  A.,  421. 
McFarland,  William,  22. 
McGovern,  Patrick,  406. 
McKean,  Frank  E.,  454. 
McKeown,  Patrick,  333. 
McKinley,  William,  239,  262, 
309,  334,  336,  343,  351, 
355,  377. 

McKinney,  J.  Frank,  235. 
McKinney,  Ben  F.,  404. 
McKinnon,  W.  S.,  393,  404. 
McLean,  John  R.,  295,  347, 
371,  372,  (bi). 

McLean,  Washington,  1 93,  2 1 8. 
McLellan,  George  B.,  157,  158, 
164. 

McMahon,  John  A.,  182,  200, 
263. 

McNutt,  John  S.,  421. 
McSweeney,  John,  454. 

Nash,  George  K.,  236,  242, 
371,  378. 

Neal,  James  E.,  303,  315. 
Neal,  Lawrence  T.,  333,  (bi), 
336. 

Newman,  Henry  W.,  420. 
Newman,  James  K.,  219. 
Newman,  James  W.,  280,  290. 
Newman,  Oscar  W.,  453,  455. 
Nichols,  Hugh  L.,  370,  405, 
453. 

Nichols,  Francis  T.,  231. 

Niles,  Orasmus,  304. 

Nippert,  Carl  L.,  378. 

Norton,  James  A.,  171. 

Noyes,  Edward  T.,  198,  219. 

O’Brien,  L.,  228. 

O’Conor,  Charles,  2 1 2. 
O’Hagan,  Henry,  226. 
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O’Neil,  John,  182. 

Okey,  George  B.,  420. 

Okey,  John  W.,  235,  280. 
Olmstead,  Frederick  L.,  212. 
Owen,  Selwyn  N.,  286. 

Paige,  David  R.,  239,  290. 
Palmer,  John  M.,  349. 

Parker,  Alton  B.,  397,  398. 
Pater,  Joseph  H.,  393. 

Patrick,  A.  W.,  357,  35& 
Patterson,  John,  79. 

Pattison,  John  M.,  1 72,  404, 
405,  410,  (bi),  415. 

Paul,  T.  D.,  370. 

Payne,  H.  B.,  124,  (bi),  168, 
171,  198,  200,  237,  263, 

290. 

Peaslee,  John  B.,  339. 

Peck,  Hiram  W.,  452. 
Pendleton,  George  H.,  182,  19 4 
(bi),  197,  198,  200,  218* 
228,  237,  280. 

Perry  Aaron  F.,  144. 

Perry,  Oliver  H.,  44,  171. 
Phillips,  Wendell,  208. 

Piatt,  Don,  1 72. 

Piatt,  A.  Sanders,  241. 

Pierce,  A.  N.,  108. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  lid*  123, 

291. 

Pillars,  Isaiah,  235. 

Poe,  E.  W.,  304. 

Polk,  James  K.,  105,  1 10,  345. 
Pomerene,  Atlee,  420,  424, 
453. 

Pond,  Francis  B.,  196. 
Poppleton,  E.  F.,  283. 

Powell,  Eugene,  171. 

Powell,  Thomas  E.,  171,  201, 
226,  262,  285,  296,  303, 
305,  (bi). 

Potter,  E.  D.,  221. 

Pugh,  George  E.,  108,  131, 
144,  147,  195,218,  227. 


Randall,  Samuel  J.,  296. 
Ranney,  Rufus  P.,  125,  (bi), 
168,  176,  226. 

Raymond,  Henry  J.,  156. 

Reed,  Thomas  B.,  343. 
Reelemin,  240. 

Reeves,  John  C.,  357. 

Reid,  Whitelaw,  209,  330. 
Renner,  Philip,  396. 

Rhodes,  Dudley  W.,  205. 

Rice,  Americus  V.,  1 70,  240, 
242,  (bi),  262. 

Rice,  James  A.,  358,  371,  406, 
452. 

Rosecrans,  Wm.  S.,  144,  195. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  265,  366, 
377,  396,  444,  454,  458. 
Runyan,  George  W.,  108. 

Ryan,  Daniel  J.,  304. 

Salen,  Charles  P.,  379. 

Samse,  William,  453. 

Sandies,  A.  P.,  396,  420. 
Saltzgaber,  G.  M.,  393,  421. 
Sater,  John  W.,  333. 

Schenck,  Christian,  2 1 9. 
Schneider,  E.  B.,  454. 
Schreiner,  John,  226. 

Schott,  Tobias,  453. 

Scofield,  William  E.,  453. 
Scott,  Dred,  123. 

Schurz,  Carl,  199,  200,  209. 
Scott,  Winfield,  1 1 9. 

Scribner,  Charles  H.,  219. 
Secrest,  J.  H..  394. 

Seely,  Uri,  79. 

Seeny,  George  W.,  303. 

Seward,  James  R.,  372. 

Sewell,  Arthur,  347. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  158,  195, 
263. 

Shannon,  Wilson,  85,  97,  99, 
(bi). 

Shauck,  John  A.,  338. 

Sharp,  William  G.,  452,  453. 
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Sherman,  John,  198,  200,  219, 
231,  262,  264,  287,  300, 
304,  353. 

Sherwood,  Isaac  R.,  171,  196, 
241,  372,  420,  421. 

Sheets,  John  M.,  379. 

Shettler,  A.  A.,  371. 

Smalley,  Allen,  370. 

Smith,  Gerrit,  1 00. 

Smith,  John,  22,  34. 

Sorg,  Paul  J.,  337,  (bi),  357, 
358. 

Spear,  William  T.,  298,  304, 
370,  395. 

Spencer,  Oliver  N.,  108. 
Sprague,  William,  22. 

Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  198. 

Starr,  Robert  L.,  396. 

Starling,  Lyne,  41. 

Steedman,  James  B.,  169,  240. 
Stevenson,  Adlai  E.,  330,  377. 
Stevens,  Thaddeus,  207. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  1 34. 
Strode,  Sylvanus  E.,  423,  453. 
Sullivan,  John  L.,  454. 

Sulton,  H.  T.,  421. 

Summer,  A.  N.,  393. 

Sumner,  Charles,  120,  199, 

209. 

St.  Clair,  Arthur,  19,  20. 

St.  John,  John  P.,  347. 

Tabor,  L.  J.,  454. 

Taft,  William  H.,  403,  444, 
458. 

Taney,  Roger  B.,  72. 

Tappan,  Benjamin,  53. 

Tappan,  Eli  T.,  300. 

Taylor,  Jonathan,  79. 

Taylor,  William  A.,  59,  171, 
329,  333,  336,  370. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  1 1 3. 

Thomas,  Jesse  B.,  112. 
Thomas,  W.  S.,  370,  421. 
Thompson,  Carmi  A.,  421. 


Thompson,  John  G.,  193,  227. 

Thurman,  Allen  G.,  182,  185, 
(bi),  195,  198,  217,  218, 
221,  226,  262,  263,  295, 
300,  357. 

Tiffin,  Edward,  19,  20,  22,  23, 
(bi),  117. 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  228,  229, 
230,  231,  263  296. 

Tillman,  Benjamin  R.,  346. 

Tilton,  Theodore,  209. 

Tod,  David,  105,  137,  167, 
179. 

Townsend,  N.  S.,  110. 

Treadway,  F.  W.,  421,  423. 

Trimble  Allen,  67,  199. 

Trumbull,  Lyman,  209. 

Tyler,  John,  96,  111. 

Uhl,  Daniel  S.,  197. 

Vance,  John  L.,  171,  226. 

Vance,  Joseph,  85. 

Vanderveer,  Ferdinand,  1 70, 
199. 

Vallandigham,  Clement  L.,  141, 
(bi),  167,  176,  180,  184, 
197,  225,  227. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  68,  85,  88 
113,216. 

Van  Cleaf,  Aaron  R.,  262. 

Vanmeter,  John  M.,  357,  358. 

Van  Trump,  Philadelphia,  176. 

Vilas,  William  F.,  345. 

Vining,  S.  J.,  453. 

Voegler,  Ferdinand,  236. 

Wade,  Benjamin  F.,  124. 

Wade,  J.  H.,  262. 

Waite,  Morrison  R.,  205. 

Walcutt,  Simon  P.,  287. 

Walling,  A.  T.,  239. 

Waltmire,  B.  W.,  454. 

Wanamaker,  R.  M.,  455. 

Ward,  Durbin,  166,  198,  231, 
237,  240,  262.  283,  286, 
(bi).  295. 
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Warner,  A.  J..  263,  284,  371. 
Warwick,  John  G.,  286,  298. 
Washington,  George,  20,  264. 
Watterson,  Henry,  228,  296. 
Watson,  David  K.,  304. 
Watson,  Thomas,  349. 

Weaver,  James  B.,  206. 

Web,  John  M.,  193. 

Web,  William,  105. 

Webster,  Daniel,  72,  90,  119, 

120. 

Wells,  David  A.,  211. 

Weible,  Henry,  280. 

Weimer,  George,  219. 

Welsh,  John,  238. 

Welty,  John  E.,  358. 

West,  William,  236. 

Wheeler,  William  A.,  228. 
Whitlock,  Brand,  452. 

Whittier,  John  G.,  100,  134. 
White,  Chilton  A.,  200,  348. 


White,  Stephen  M.,  345. 
Whitman,  Henry  C.,  218. 
Wikoff,  Allen  T.,  200. 

Wilkin  J.  Foster,  455. 
Wilhelm,  Louis  B.,  333. 

Wiley,  Aquila  J.,  171,  200. 
Williams,  Curtis  C.,  405. 
Williams,  M.  J.,  300,  348. 
Wilson,  David  M.,  1 76. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  458. 

Winn,  John  W.,  357. 

Wood,  Reuben,  1 17,  1 18  (bi). 
Woods,  William  B.,  131. 
Worthington,  Thomas,  41,  49, 
50,  (bi). 

Young,  Harry  P.,  380. 

Zeller,  John  W.,  421,  454. 
Zimmerman,  John  L.,  394. 
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